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TALES OF SHIPWRECK. 
NUMBER I. 


GRANDFATHER FELIX TELLS ABOUT THE WRECK 
OF THE ALBION NEW-YORK PACKET. 

Many of. the tales of shipwrecks which have 
happened are extremely distressing ; none more so, 
perhaps, than.that of the Albion packet, which was 
wrecked on the Irish coast, in 1822. 

The Albion was one ‘of the first-class packet 
ships between New-York and Liverpool, and sailed 
from the former place on the first of April, having 
on board twenty-three cabin and six steerage pas- 
Sengers, her crew consisting of twenty-five persons ; 
making the entire number who embarked fifty-four. 
For the first twenty days the voyage was prosper- 
ous and pleasant. About two o'clock on Sunday 
the 21st, they made Cape Clear, and the weather, . 
which had, during the earlier part of the voyage, 
been moderate ane favorable, now became thick and 
foggy, the wind blowing fresh, with heavy squalls 
from the southward. The ship had been carrying 
all her canvass, but as the gale increased they were 
obliged to shorten sail. At four o’clock they were 
under double-reefed topsails, foresail, and mainsail, 
when a sudden squall carried away the fore-yard 
and split the fore-topsail. They therefore got the 
broken yard down, and prepared to replace it by 
another. 

As night cgme on the decks were cleared for 
working t.e ship; the wind, however, lulled, and 
it was supposed that the storm of the day was over. 
As they were near the coast all hands flattered 
themselves they should, in a short time, reach their 
destined harbor, and be once more secure from the 
dangers of the deep. About nine o'clock the ship 
was struck by a tremendous sea, which threw her 
on her beam-ends, and carried away the mainmast 
hy the board, the heads of the mizenmast and fore- 
topmast, sweeping the deck clear of every thing, in- 
cluding boats, caboose-house, and bulwarks, and 
staving in all the hatches, and stzte-roome, and 
nearly filling the cabin with water. It also carried 
away six of the crew and one of the cabin passen- 
geis, and, in short, so destructive was its influence, 
that it left the Albion in the state of a wreck. 

As the ship now became unmanageable, and the 
sea continued to make a complete breach over her, 
both crew and passengers were obliged to lash 
themselves to the pumps, in order to keep themselves 
from being washed away while working them. AIL 
who were unnecessary or unable to afford assistance 
on deck retired below, but the water was knee- 
deep in the cabin, and the furniture floating abdut 
rendered their situation dangerous and dreadful. On 
deck they were in total darkness, and having no 
correct compasses, they could not tell how the ship's 
head lay. 

About one o'clock in ‘he morning of the 22d, 
they made the light of the Gld Head of Kinsale, a 
light-house on the Irish coast, but could not as- 
certain its bearing, and at two o'clock they found 
the ship embayed. All night long the wind had 
blown directly on shore, toward which the vessel 
was drifting at the rate of about three miles an hour. 
The complete hopelessness of their situation was 
known to few on board; but to Captain Williams 
the coast was familiar, and he must have seen, in 
despair and horror, throughout the night, the cer- 
tainty of their fate. At length the noise of the 
ocean roaring and dashing upon the rocky and pre- 
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cipitous shore, spoke too plainly of the fate that 
awaited them. The captain, seeing that the crisis 
was now close at hand, and that the wreck of the 
vessel was inevitable, summoned all the passengers 
on deck, and briefly told them that each must pre- 
pare to save himself, as the ship must soon strike 
—it was impossible to preserve her. The scene was 
one of the most touching description; many of them 
had received considerable injury when the sea first 
struck the ship, and were scarcely able to come on 
deck ; others were completely exhausted from hav- 
ing been incessantly assisting at the pumps; and 
one gentleman, who had been extremely ill during 
the voyage, Mr. William Everhart, of Chester, 
Pennsylvania, was tog-fecple to crawl to the deck 
without assistance? ‘though, strange to say, he was 
the only cabin passenger who was saved. 


The situation of the passengers on board the 
Albion was, at this. moment, one of peculiar agony! 
as they watched, without the power of resistance, 
the deadly and relentless blast impelling them to 
destruction—the ship a wreck—and the raging of 
the billows against the precipice on which they 
Were driving, sending back from the recky caverns 
the hoarse and melancholy warnings of death. In 
auch a situation the stoutest heart must have quai- 
ed with utter deapair. 

As the morning dawned, the Albion struck on a! 
reef, her upper-works beat in over the rocks, and 
in about half an hour she parted midShips, her 
quarter-deck drifting on the top of the inside ledge, 
immediately under the cliffs. The perpendicular 
precipice of rocks under which the unfortunate ves- 
sel struck, is nearly two hundred feet in height, in 
the base of which, the sea beating for ages, has 
worn large caverns, into which the waves rush vio- 
lently, sending back a deep and hollow sound ; 
after striking against the rock, they are thrown 
back in various directions, forming whirlpools of 
great violence. For some distance from the preci- 
pice rocks rise out of the water, broad at bottom, 
and sharp at top: on one of these the Albion first 
struck; the next wave threw her farther on the 
rock, the third farther still, until, nearly balanced, 
she swung rotnd, and her stern was driven against 
another closer in shore. 

In this perilous situation, every wave making a 
complete breach over her, many of the passengers 
and crew were drowned on deck. Captain Wil- 
liams, worn out with the extraordinary exertions 
which, up to the last moment, he continued to make 
for the preservation of the lives of the unfortunate | 
passengers anil crew, was, with several others, 
swept away soon after the vessel struck. 


A short time before she’parted, the mate and six 
of the crew managed to gain a rock, but so ex- 
hausted were they by their previous exertions, and 
by the dashing of the waves which every mstant 
washed over them, that the mate was washed off; 


less power in its sweep over it, Mr. Everhart went 
aft. He now saw that the bottom had been broken 
out of the ship. The heavy articles must have 
sunk, and the cotton and lighter articles were fioat- 
ing around, dashed by every~ wave against the 
rocks. Presently the ship broke in two, and all 
who remained near the bow were lost. Several 
had got on the side of the precipice from the stern 
of the ship, and were hanging by the crags. Al- 
though weakened by previous sickness and present 
suffering, Mr, Everhart made an effort and got upon 
the rock, and stood upon one foot, which was the 
only hold he could obtain. He saw several of his 
fellow-sufferers around him, and, among the rest, 
Colonel Prevost, who, on seeing him take his sta- 
tion, remarked, ‘« Here 1s another poor fellow.” But 
the waves rolling heavily against them, and often 
dashing the spray fifty feet above their heads, gra- 
dually swept them away one after another. One 
of the sailors, losing his hold, attempted to grasp 
Mr. Everhart’s leg, and nearly pulled him from his 
place. Weak and ill as he was, however, he con- 
trived to retain his position, and stood for several 
hours on one foot on a little crag, the billows dash- 
ing over him, and quite benumbed with cold. 

By day-light, the wreck having been discovered, 
as soon as the ebbing of the tide rendered it practi- 
‘| cable, the country people descended the rocks as far 
as they could, and dropped Mr. Everhart a rope, 
which he fastened round his body, and was drawn 
up to a place of safety. Of twenty-three cabin pas- 
sengers he alone escaped. 

Many of the passengers who were lost in this 
melancholy shipwreck, held distinguished stations 
in society. The most eminent sufferer was Gen. 
{.efebvre Desnouettes, who, during a long series of 
years, had braved death in the field of battle, and 
lescaped to perish at last in this catastrophe, when 
his mind was, perhaps, less than at any other period 
of his life reconciled to the stoke or fate. His situa- 
tion was every way peculiar. It is well known 
that he had been one of the favorite and most dis- 
tinguished of Napoleon’s military generals, and that 
he took part in the combination again Louis XVIII. 
On the landing of his old commander from Elba, 
with headlong enthusiasm he joined him in his last 
campaign, and being proseribed by the royal go- 
vernment, took refuge in the United States. Here 
his misfortunes, reputation, intelligence, and man- 
ly, unexceptionable deportment, rendered him an 
object of universal esteem. ‘To escape, as he used to 
remark, pity and curiosity, and to gratify the natu- 
‘ral activity of his mind, he retired to the territory 
granted to the French exiles in the State of Alaba- 
ma, where he laboxed in the fields, under the burn- 
ing sun, with a reckless exertion, which proved 
‘very injurious to his health. His wife, an amiable 
‘and accomplished woman, remained behind in 

France to look after his interests7there. Having 








fortunately, however, he regained his position be- | 
7 | 
So exhausted was, that |; 


fore the return of the sea. 
before he could attempt to climb the rock, which 
was nearly perpendicular, he was obliged to lie 
down to recover strength from the severe bruises 
and contusions which he had received One of the 
passengers also reached the rock alive, but, toge- 
gether with one of the stewards, he was washed off 
and drowned. 


begun his agricultural toil, he never quttted it until 
his final departure from the country, except to visit 
Washington on business. At length he addressed 
a petition to the French government, praying to be 
allowed to return home. He received directions to 
proceed to Holland, and there await the final plea. 
sure of the king; and, on his way to Liverpool, 


met with a watery grave on the Irish coast. 
Itisavery affecting tale indeed, Grandfather Felix! 
. How shocking to think that, after crossing the At- 





Perceiving that the stern was higher out of water lantic ecean in safety, they should perish aw heri al- 


than the fore part of the wreck, and the sea had 


most within sight of home! 
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THALES OF PARIS. 


BY MRS. E. 8. BENNERS. 


Tur most favourite holby of the bourgeois of 
Paris is philosophy; not the pbilosophy which con- 
sists in the study of nature, or in scientific re- 
searches; but, when a Parisian philosopher has 
attained a fortune equal to his wishes, has his 
country house, his pleasant apartments in town, a 
happy family around him—in short, when he has 
all he can want, and age begins to calm his pas- 
sions, he sets up for a philosopher. 
scolds, if his dinner is ill cooked, if a sudden 


If his wife | 


shower deranges a party of pleasure, he alone is | 
calm, smiling, ready to console everybody; he is a | 


philosopher. 


Philosophy is his universal remedy 


for all such evils, and happy in his family, with his | 


house and furniture insured and his funds safely 
placed, he dreams of no other trials. 

M. d’Herbois, a happy professor of this consoling 
system, seemed to have been sent into the world 
expressly for the purpose of praising philosophy, 
without ever having occasion to practise it, He 
had inherited and increased a comfortable fortune; 
he had been married at an early age to the woman 
he loved; and now his only son, just twenty-two 
years old, was on the point of marriage with a 
young lady whose fortune, family and disposition 
were ag agreeable to the happy father as to the son. 
M. d’Herbois, who was of a kind and amiable dis- 
position, was preparing the establishment of his 
son with all the disinterested tenderness of a kind 
parent, and the wisdom of a philosopher. 

“intend,” said he, (as he was talking of his 
plans to his friend Durand, who was no philoso- 
pher,) “I intend to give Gustavus our country 
house at Sussy. It is a very great sacrifice cer- 
tainly; we can no longer depend upon passing all 
our summers there as usual, because my wife might 
not like it Mothers and daughters-in-law, you 
know, do not always agree so well; but then we 
love Gustavus so much that we would give up 
anything for him. We must exercise our philoso- 
phy a little. Moreover, we shall give up the first 
story of the hotel in Paris to the young people, 
and take the second ourselves. My wife does not 
quite like this part of the arrangement; but as I 
tell her, ‘only think, my love, if some unforeseen 
accident was to deprive us of our fortune! then, 
indeed, we should have to go into the attic, and to 
enable us to bear such a misfortune, we should re- 
quire all our philosophy; whereas we scarcely need 
any to reconcile us to going up a few steps more, 
In all things we should imitate Thales of Miletus, 
one of the seven sages of Greece, who met all the 
ills of life without complaint, and defied all man- 
kind to disturb the serenity of his soul.’ ” 


“And I suppose you defy mankind in the same | 


manner?” said M. Durand. 


‘ 
1 


“Certainly. I havea good right todoso. Have 


you ever known me to depart from my principles?” 

«“T know, that since you and I left college toge- 
ther, thirty years ago, you have never been afflicted 
with any real misfortune; and if Thales of Miletus, 
whose history I have forgotten, had no more to try 
his philosophy than yu have, it cuuld not have 
cost him any great effort.” 

“Why really,” said M. d’Herbois with great 
simplicity, “I think I am more of a philosopher 
than Thales himself; for I am a husband and father, 
and he was a single man.” 

“But,” replied Durand, “you have never yet 
had any trials.” 

“Tf trials should come I could support them.” 

«What! if your wife should deceive you, if your 
son should disappoint your hopes, you would beat 
these misfortunes with the patience of Job?’ 

« Of Thales, if you please, my friend; my model 
is a Greek philosopher, not an Arab, like Job.” 

Proud of Thales and of himself, M. d’Herbois 
continued with alacrity the preparations for the 
wedding of this beloved son. One morning he 
Was going to consult him on the purchase of some 
jewels for the wedding corbeille. The room the 
young man occupied was at the extremity of the 
apartments, and accessible through the drawing- 
room on one side, and on the other by a private 
staircase; so that Gustavus could go in and out 
without disturbing anybody. M. d’Herbois was 
just going to lay his hand on the lock of a glass 
door with a curtain before it, when he heard a 
noise and stopped. Gustavus was not alone, 

« What can this be?’ said he to himself. “I 
hope this is no fair afflicted one, whom Gustavus 
is consoling for broken promises.” 

He put aside the curtain a little, and became 
more easy on secing a man. 

“Perhaps,” thought he, “it is a creditor; that 
would not be of so much consequence.” 

He continued looking and listening. The man, 
who had just entered, was about his own age, with 
an intelligent and rather sarcastic look, and was 
clothed like a substantial farmer. 

“My dear Pierre,” said the man, “listen to me.” 

« Pierre!” said young d’Herbois, “you are mis- 
taken, sir; my name is Gustavus.” 

“Tam not at all mistaken,” said the stranger; 
‘listen to me, if you please: I have something to 
tell you that makes me very happy, but I am afraid 
you won’t like it as well as I do.” 

“1 cannot imagine, sir,” said Gustavus, “ why 
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anything that makes a respectable man happy 
should be disagreeable to me. Pray go on.” 

The stranger seated himself and began. 

«You know, my friend, that twenty-twe years 
ago Mde. d’Herbois had a son whom she was not 
able to nurse herself. They leaked for a woman 
who could take charge of it, and fixed on my wife, 
Margaret Pithou, of Pontoise.” 

“Ah! then you are my foster father,” cried Gus- 
tavus eagerly, advancing to him. “Come, let me 
take you to my father and mother, they will be 
delighted to sce you.” 

“Stop,” said Pithou. “ Your father and mother 
must not know that I am here till I have told you 
everything.” 

«Told me everything! 
tell?” 

As the conversation began to take this mysterious 
turn, the poor philosopher on the other side of the 
door could hardly breathe for agitation. 

“T will tell all,” said Pithou. “I was a poor 
man, who gained a living by raising calves. We 
contrived to make both ends meet as long as our 
cows continued well. My wife and I were then 
young, and had a son about three months older 
than that of M. d’Herbois.” 

“ Yes, older than me,” said Gustavus. 

“No, not at all; but just hear me out. Misfor- 
tunes came upon ts. A rich man who had plenty 
of money came from Paris to carry on business at 
Pontoise. He bought up the best cows, hired the 
best pastures, raised the price of hay and all sorts 
of provender, and completely broke down the little 
dealers like myself, as his calves were always the 


What is there, then, to 


| fattest, and brought the best prices. A bad year 


came next, and we were entirely ruined. My wife 
fell sick from sorrow; her nurse child began to 
suffer; but we did not dare to mention it, for fear 
it should be taken away: in short, one night both 
my wife and the son of M. d’Herhbois died. My 
poor Pierre,” continued the man, addressing him- 
self to Gustavus, “only think what a pitiable state 
I was in! my wife dead, and a little starving child 
in my arms: no money, and weighed down with 
debt. Idid not know what todo. At last I hit 
upon a way of saving you. I thought that though 
rich people were sent into this world to help the 
poor, they were often too hard-hearted to do so; 
and that it was needful to get by cunning what 
they would not give from charity. So I told every 
body that my own son was dead, and I sent you, my 
own child, to M. d’Herbois by one of my cougina, 
who did not herself know anything about the trick. 
You are that child, my son, my dear Pierre!” 

As he finished this strange history he threw his 
arms round Gustavus and embraced him with tears 
in higeyes, The young man remained silent from 
consternation. 

“Come, cheer up, my boy,” continued Pithou; 
“you have been spared a great deal of poverty 
and suffering by the time you have been with M. 
d’Herbois, besides getting the advantage of a good 
education, Really, when I think seriously about 


this matter, I can’t find any reason to repent of it, 


Since that time I have prospered; I came to Paris, 


| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


got into-business, and am now very well off. Of 
course, as an honest man, I don’t want you to get 
any advantage from the fortune of M. d’Herbois, 
We will let him know everything. I can produce 
proofs of what I say. I will go and get them 
ready, and bring them to M. d’Herbois. Adieu.” 
He embraced Gustavus again, and went out by the 
private stairs, 

Meantime M. d’Herbois, who had not Jost a 
word of the whole conversation, knew not what to 
do or what to think. Gustavus, his son, from 
whom he had never been separated for twenty-one 
years; for whom he was joyfully making all sorts 
of sacrifices; who was to perpetuate his name; 
and now that name was Pithou, and he was ano- 
ther man’s son! He rushed into his wife’s apart- 
ment exclaiming “I have no son! yny son died 
twenty-one years ago!” 

Madame d’Herbois was a woman of a lively dis- 
position, and understanding her husband’s charae- 
ter she did not always take his expressions in their 
Niteral sense. 

“You almost frightened me,” said she laughing; 
“but considering that Gustavus has been dead 
these twenty-one years, he eat his breakfast this 
morning very much like a living man.” 

‘Madam, Gustavus is not my son.” 

«What do you mean, sir?” 

‘««T mean that he is neither mine nor yours: our 
poor Gustavus died at nurse, and we have brought 
up in his stead the son of Pierre Pithou.” 

Madame d’Herbois was serious enough now, and 
the unhappy couple retraced all the circumstances 
of the infancy of Gustavus. It was true that he 
had been sent to be nursed at Pontoise, and after- 
wards brought home in consequence of the death 
of Margaret Pithou. All that Pithou had asserted 
was probable; and perhaps, alas! it was true. At 
that moment Gustavus entered the room, and for 
the first time M. d’Herhbois observed that his son 
did not resemble him. Their eyes were not alike, 
nor the shape of the face, nor the figure; and it 
also struck M. d’Herbois that his voice had the 
same tone as that of Pithou. Gustavus, oppressed 
by what he had just heard, knew not how to begin 
the painful confession. He looked from one to the 
other of his parents with tears in his eyes, afraid 
to address either. 

“My dear son,” said Madame d’Herbois, “come 
to my arms. We know all you would say. But 
you are our son. I know it by my affection;” and 
she wept in his arms. 

“You know all!” exclaimed Gustavus; “has 
Pithou already brought his proofs?” 

«No, but your father heard the whole converaa- 
tion.” 

A servant informed M. d’Herbois that there was 
a person in his study waiting to see him. 

“It is that detestable Pithou,” said he, and he 
went out leaving the mother and son weeping to- 
gether. 
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It was not Pithou, however, but his friend Du- 
rand whom he found waiting for him. 

«My good friend,” said he, “as you are pre- 
paring for a wedding I thought you would be glad 
to make a purchase of the finest cameo I have ever 
seen; and it is not dear either; look at it.” 

“Don’t talk to me of cameos, or weddings, or 
sons,” exclaimed M. d’Herbois in a rage. 

“ Why, what can be the matter? has Gustavus 
done anything wrong?” 

“There is no Gustavus. I have no son,” eried 
he; and with some difficulty he gave his friend an 
unconnected account of the discovery he ha: just 
made, 

‘Indeed this is a bad business,” said M. Durand, 
“but still it is not quite a desperate matter. We 
will make this M. Pithou listen to reason, and most 
probably he will consent to let you keep Gustavus; 
you have the affection of the young man, and as 
for the rest it is of litle consequence.” 

“ Of little consequence,” exclaimed M. d’Her- 
bois violently. «Of little consequence! I have 
lost my child, my own flesh and blood. They 
have left me in his place the descendant of these 
Pithous, and you say it is of little consequence!” 

“ And it is of little consequence. Have you not 
always loved him as your son? could your feelings 


towards him have been stronger if he had really - 
been Gustavus? and do you think the young man : 

dress, which he had assumed for the occasion. 
the matter with Pithou, who will be the only loser : 


can ever love any other father? No! no! Settle 
in this affair.” 

«The wretch!” said M. d’Herbois walking up 
and down the room. “To have duped me in such 
a manner—to have misdirected my affections. But 
there are laws against such crimes; we live in a 
civilized country, where the substitution of a 
child is a punishable crime. I shall bring Pithou 
to trial; he shall not escape.” 

« But,” said Durand, “consider that there are 
many circumstances that extenuate tbis action. 
Pithou was inthe extremity of distress, bewildered 
by the sudden death of his wife. Certainly no- 
thing can justify a crime, but if anything can ex- 
cuse it, the feelings of a father trying to save the 
life of his child may plead for him. Besides, you 
must observe what his conduct has been; as soon 
as he is rich, and able to support his child, he 
comes to claim him; he does not wish him to pro- 
fit by your fortune; he does not even allow him to 
conclude the advantageous marriage that was to 
have taken place. All these things will be con- 
sidered in his favour, and the result of the whole 
will be, that the judges will only sentence him to 
pay the expense of the education of Gustavus or 
Pierre, whichever you choose to call him; better 
let him alone.” 

The advice was very sensible, but M. d’Her- 
bois was in no condition to listen to it. The vio- 
lence of his passion continued to increase, and his 
anger began to extend itself to the innocent young 
man. 


“Yes,” said he, “he looks like Pithou, he 


speaks like him; no doubt the young Pierre Pithou 
will prove a deceiver like his father.” 

“Now my dear friend,’ continued Durand, 
«do take this matter quietly. Gustavus has had 
nothing to do with the business, let him be married, 
and do you buy this superb cameo, You'll never 
find another like it.” 

« Tf you mention that cameo again”— 

« My dear friend, consider that you are a philo- 
sopher, and that you have declared that it is not in 
the power of man to disturb your tranquillity.” 

« Do not talk to me of philosophy when I have 
lost my child.” 

* You have lost no child. Gustavus is as good 
a son as you can desire; as for the one who died 
twenty-one years ago, you did not know him, and 
have never before thought of him. But if his loss 
were really an affliction, what is the use of your 
philosophy if it does not enable you to bear your 
misfortune with firmness.” 

The philosopher wept instead of answering; and 
the tears which fell from his eyes proved how vain 
was his stoicism, and how much superior Thales 
of Miletus was to Thales of Paris. 

« Ah!’ said M. Durand exultingly, «I have 
conquered your philosophy at last. Now then, I 
must give you comfort, Lapierre, Lapierre, come 
in’ 

Lapierre came in, still wearing the farmer’s 


« This,” said Durand, “is the Pithou who has 
given you so much trouble; he is a servant of 
mine, and the proofs which he has threatened to 
produce have no existence. I know the real Pithou 
well, he is still raising calves at Pontoise, he has 
married again, has a number of children, and I as- 
sure you has no idea of claiming one who does not 
belong to him. But, Mr. Philosopher, allow me to 
remark that your practice does not quite agree 
with your professions. As soon us you are even 
threatened with affliction, you lose all self-com- 
mand, you investigate nothing, you do not stop to 
consider probabilities; but without the slightest 
proof you are ready to withdraw your affection from 
your unoffending son, and to send an innocent man 
to the galleys. And yet, one of the maxims of 
your Thales (whose history I have just read over 
for your benefit) is, never decide rashly.” 

Humbled and ashamed, M. d’Herbois was 
obliged to acknowledge that the lesson had been 
too much for his philosophy. It was surprising 
that he did not quarrel with the friend who had 
given it: but the Parisian philosopher is a good- 
natured being, and perhaps a little pride prevented 
him from giving way to his feelings. Gustavus, 
however, was in some degree asufferer; though his 
father had his doubts removed, yet he could no 
longer trace in his son’s features the resemblance 


. to himself of which he had formerly been so proud: 


and when Gustavus spoke, he said to himself, his 


' woice is certainly like that of Pithou—he must have 


, 
n 
, 
’ 
‘ 


: caught it in his infancy. 


The marriage of Gustavus took place at the ap- 
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pointed time. But though M. d’Herbois was de- 
lighted with it, he had changed his mind about the 
country house, and determined that Gustavus 
should be the guest instead of the master of it. 
Nor did he any longer think it right to make his 
wife give up her apartment, and the young couple 
took possession of the second story. 

No longer able to maintain his character for 
philosophy, M. d’Herbois thought proper to attri- 
bute all his failures to his situation of husband and 
father. 


Tt is impossible,” said he, “to preserve a pro- 
per tranquillity of mind, when our happiness de- 
pends not on ourselves, but on a wife and child. 
For that reason when the mother of Thales urged 
him to marry, he replied that it was too soon; 
when at a subsequent period she renewed her en- 
treaties, he answered that it was too late.’ 

We find however in our time, that the philoso- 
phy of many begins with their marriage, but few 
philosophers could have withstood the trial of M. 
d’Herbois. 
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We had regained the comfortable rooms of the hotel 
“in satety,and were musing over our bespattered plight, the 
wretched state of affairs in Alexandria, and how sadly things 
must have gone 10 waste in that notable city since the days 
of Cleopatra, when, most unexpectedly to us, in came a 
_ messenger with a polite invitation from Mr. aud Mrs, Fir- 

kins, requesting the pleasure of our company that day at 
diner, at So'ulock,  * #844 #8845 


At the appointed hour we had the honor of being cssi- 


ly seated at the table of our new friends, where we had 
the pleasure of being introduced to Mr. O’Statten, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wrinklebottom, the Misses Wrinklebottom, their 
French governess, and Mr, O’Sereensbury. 

The table was bountifully supplied with cold ham, chick- 
ens, turkeys, &c., and the brandy, beer, wine and cider 
flowed almost as copiously in-doors as the showers in the 
streets. Justice, however, compels me to add, that we made 
a capital dinner. 

Mr. Firkins informed us that he was greatly in favor with 
the Pacha of Egypt; that he was much in his councils, saw 
him hcurly at the palace, and, in fact, that he could do al. 
most any thing he had a mind to with Mehemet Ali, any 
day of his life. This, of course, naturally enough, raised 
our curiosity, to find that we had stepped right off, without 
an effort, as it were, intosuch high-toned society ; and thatwe 
were hand and glove with a gentleman who seemed, by his 
own showing, to have more power over the refractory Pacha 
than all the Great Powers ” of Europe put together, Ay 
Mr. Firkins saw the gradual opening of our curiosity, he 
kindly filled our glasses anew, and had the goodness to 
watm himself into a more elevated and poetical strain of 
egotism and self-commendation, until he finally Jet the 
whole “eat out of the bag.” We were really very much 
arnused by his conversation; and so well contented did Mr, 
Firkins himself seem to be, that he would have been will. 
ing, in the benevolence and goodness of his heart, to" Jaugh 
and drink cider with us all day.” ##*##e«s8* 

However much Mr. F. might be inclined to boast of his 
influence over the weak-minded Pacha of Egypt, he never 
plumed himself, I believe, on his honors and titles to no- 
bility. Indeed, he so altered his views upon this subject, 
that he changed his rightful name, denied his lineage, and 
waged war to extirpation on the whole Humbug family, 
Lord Humbug, Lady Humbug, and all the Humbugs, great 
and small, throughout the United Kingdom of England, 
Scotland and Ireland. This was going great lengths with 
his own relatives, though there is an apology which may 
be offered for such a sweeping denunciation, which will 
sofien somewhat its severity, and will go far, doubtless, to 
excuse Mr. Firkins from the penalties of its rashness and 
imprudence. 

The fact is, Mr. Firkins’ nerves were never hung upen 
yery steady keys; and the strong wines and dense fogs of 
England had nearly perfected their ruin. This was his case, 
when his friends, to save him from the tender mercies of 
the managers of an insane hospital, to the honors of which 
he seemed to have many palpable claims, advised him te 
try the mild climate of Egypt fora few years, in hopes that 
he might, under its clear sky and genial sun, recover, in 
some degree at least, the healthful and natural tone of feel- 
ing of which he had been robbed by the late dinners and 
wretehed climate of England. 

In this respect, Tam gratified to know that the ansions 
wishes of the friends of Mr. Firkins have been realized to 
a considerable extent, though there can be little doubt of 
his not being quite tight in his head at times. even now: 
and I fancied T could perecive in the looks and movements 
of his amiable lady, during dinner, whenever her lord and 
master rose into a strain of self-praise particularly peetical, 
and emptied his glass more frequently than commen, 
that she was not without her fears of a relapse into his old 
complaint. 

Every thing in regard to the dinner passed off smoothly, 
and without accident. Mr. Firkins rose from the table per: 
feetly sober, for any thing that he had drunk that day. 
though there was a little unsteadiness observable in fis 
step, to which he called our attention, at the same time 
ascribing it to a late dinner that he had given to some 
rather jovial friends, similarly situated with ourselves, the 
day before. That was an explanation that Mr. Firkins 
was under no necessity of making; and F thought. by 4 
significant kind of twist ahout the pretty mouth of Mrs 
Firkins, that she would much rather that he had said no 
thing on the subject. Indecd, it was seareely worth mind: 
ing; and had it not been for the extremely open-hearted 
inauner of Mr. Firkins, and an apparently strong desire on 
his part to entertain his triends, we should probably nevet 
have heard it mentioned, nor noticed that Mr. Firkins. 8 
that oceasion, assumed any other than his usual gait. As 
it was, the explanation was petfectly satisfactory, and 
served to illustrate the fair, unconcealed, frank manner of 
Mr. Firkins, who, in England. could hardly fai) to be re- 
cognised among his friends as “* A demmed tine, hospitable 
fellow.” 

Firkins was, in truth, what some would tenn a delightful 
gompanion, though by others he might not be much es 
teemed. For my own part, though the evidence had been 
heard and noted, I had not summed up.” J was not tea 
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quite prepared to give a decision in his case, nor even now 
do I think it worth while to trouble the reader with my 
opinion. It is true that some little pecuniary transactions 
grew out of our acquaintance, which might have been a 
sufficient pretext for some to have pronounced him, right 
off hand, one of the greatest “ humbugs” in all Egypt; but 
as the shave, at most, could not have exceeded a few hun- 
dred piastesr, I made up my mind, from the first, to 
keep it a profound secret; and [ now only allude to it here 
in the most confidential manner with the reader, at the 
same time enjoining upon him the strictest secrecy touch- 
ing all business transactions between Mr. Firkins and my- 
self. I would not, however, by any means have him forget 
the kind and hospitable treatment that we received at 
the hands of Mr. Firkins and his accomplished lady. 

Dinner was no sooner over than Mr. Firkins ordered the 
horses and carriages to be in readiness, and invited us to 
take a drive, The sun was fast sinking below the western 
horizon, and the rain and clouds had cleared away, We 
mrned out of the great “ European Square,” drove over a 
part of the ruins of ancient Alexandria, and passed out at 
the Rosetta-gate on to the desert, for some distance beyond, 
until the sombre shades of evening began to thicken around 
and admonish us to return to town. 

It was an agreeable drive; and when we returned to the 
hospitable mansion of Mr. Firkins, we found tea upon the 
table. This delicious beverage. always refreshing and 
grateful to the taste, was rendered doubly sweet on this 
aceasion, by the sweet sugar, and sweeter manners of Mrs. 
Firkins, who did the honors of her tea-table “in a most 
capital manner.” 

Mrs. Firkins is a Iady of considerable conversational 
talent, and she talked with great fluency and animation 
upon most subjects of general interest, though, perhaps, 
not always with that intelligence and elegance of diction 
which are considered unexceptionable in polite circles, or 
as either above or below criticism. If there wasa tendency 
either way, I should be inclined to think it was a duwn- 
ward one. Still, however much she might be found want- 
ing in elevation, either in style or sentiment, her voice was 
sufficiently high to suit the taste of those who are not 
only blind to all the charms of nature, but who have even 
jost their hearing. Indeed. this seemed to be one of her 
great points ; and whenever she appeared to lag in other 
respects, for want of a word or an idea, she was sure to 
bring herself handsomely out of the trifling embarrassment 
by raising her voice to a piteh sufliciently elevated to 
drown all recollection of any thing else. In this way she 
could hardly fail to amuse and attract attention. 

Tea passed off in a sprightly and agreeable manner ; the 
Arab servants had cleared the table; Mrs. Firkins reclined 
‘in her easy chair, drumming with the fore-finger of her 
tight hand upon the mahogany; while Mr. Firkins sat 
down to his hookah, drawing away at it rather lustily, and 
debating at intervals with Mrs. Firkins and the rest of the 
company, whether the remainder of the evening should be 
taken up with cards, or spun out with music and agreeable 
conversation. 

As for inyself, wife, and friend, we were all fond of mu- 
sic, but knew very litle about cards; besides, ] was aware 
that the doctor would not play for money (if at all) under 
any consideration: and to have proposed to play a hand at 
cards in an English gentleman's house for no stakes at all, 
would have been a breach of good-breeding, I am sure, 
that could not have been very easily overlooked by Mc. 
aad Mrs. Firkins. I therefore advocated music. 

After some little conversation in an under tone between 
Mrs. Firkins and Mr. O'Statten, which 1 could not under- 
stand, Mr. O'Statten, who plays the harp with considerable 
effect, proceeded to get out his instrument and adjust it, for 
the purpose of delighting us with his musical talents. He 
sat down to the harp. gave himself a solemn and dignified 
expression of face and attitude, thumbed the strings, tight 
ened the keys, and was about to commence playing, when 
the door opened to the touch of a tall, araceful figure, 
dressed in the rich, flowing Turkish costume, with an im- 
menzely-lony beard that reached far down his bosom. 

The new-comer wore a splendid turban and turboosh, 
and a long Turkish sabre swung at his side, suspended by 
nich hangings from his ample sash, into which were thrust 
two large duelling-pistels, with gold-mounted and elabo- 
rately-wrought stocks. In all respects he looked like a Turk 
ef high degree. 

The imposing appearance of the august visiter impressed 


ns with an idea of the prodigious consequence of Mr. Fir- | 


kins. and we could not help thinking that the eastern ques- 
ion was at last ina fair way of being brought to a happy 
termination—that gentleman in Turkish costume can be 
to ether than the Grand Seignior himeelf, come here, no 





doubt, through the influence of Mr. Firkins, to smoke pipe { sent to the establishment of a general system of education 


‘ tume, who had just taken a seat near Mrs, Firkins, and en- 


. the specimen before me. 








with Mehemet Ali, and hush up all differences between 
them, thereby preserving for the present the peace of the | 
world, and preventing the effusion of blood about the set- ! 
tlement of so trifling a matter as that of which tyrant shall 
have dominion over the wretched barbarians of the pro- 
mised land. “Admirable!” and if the thing is really : 
brought about through the influence of Mr. Firkins, he will 
deserve a place in Westminster Abbey or St. Paul's, at 
some future day, as much, to say the least, as Colonel 
M’Nab deserved to be knighted for the outrage of piracy, 
arson and murder committed a few years since on the 
American shores. 

" Very good—very good, indeed ; and we are to have the 
honor of coming in contact with these two great personages 
without the cumbersome and disagreeable form of an intro- 
duction at their palaces!" “The Grand Sultan is already 
here, and Mehemet Ali must be close at hand, without 
doubt !"—" What an elevated circle we have dropped into 
this evening ! The great eastern question, that has been so 
long discussed, vexed and agitated, is really to be settled 
amicably over the tea-table of Mr. Firkins ; the peace of the 
world is to be preserved; Mchemet Ali and the Sultan are 
to shake hands in friendship to-night; old differences are to 
be adjusted, new friendships formed, new embraces, much 
smoking, some clattermg of glasses and coffee-cups, etc. 
What an enlarged and prodigious man this Mr. Firkins 
must be 1 

As I was hurriedly ruminating upon these things, with 
my eyes on the door to see who was coming next, {for I 
expected every minute to see the friend of Mr. Firkins, 
Mehemet Ali, enter the room with the sultan’s pipe,) this 
mysterious, Turkish-locking gentleman advanced with au 
easy and graceful step toward Mrs. Firkins, bowed with 
his right hand on his heart. in the eastern manner, and ad- 
dressed her in English! " What!” * Who ean it be!” “It's 
not the sultan, after all "—nor did Mehemet Ali make his 
appearance at all during the evening! Strange! “But who 
can this singular apparition be! Nothing less than a Pacha, 
eertainly 1” 

Sull Thad an iden that the circle was rather brilliant; 
for, besides Mr. and Mrs. Firkins, there were Mr. O'Statten, 
the Irish harper; Mr. O’Sereensbury ; Mr. and Mrs. Wrine 
klcbottom, and the two Misses Wrinklebottom, and their 
French govermess, besides the gentleman in Turkish cos- 


tered into conversation with all the ease and fluency of a 
man who had been used to European society, I could not 
help thinking these Turks curious fellows, judging from 


"He talks like a Turk who ha$ been born in England, 
and lived there all his days,” said the doctor, in a whisper 
to me, who, I conjectured from that, began to have some 
strange misgivings as to the authenticity of his Turkship’s 
credentials. 

T observed that Mrs. C.’s curiosity was wound up to the 
highest piteh. Mrs. Wrinklebottom and the two Misses 
Wrinklebottom were ina state of feverish excitement. 

Mr. Wrinklebottom and Mr. O’Screenshury were taken 
as much by surprise as the rest of us. But F noticed Mr. 
O'Statten, who had wiped off the solemnity from his face, 
and laid away his harp, cast rather significant glances, with 
his finger on his nove, toward Mrs, Firkins; while Mr. Fir- 
kins continued to draw wind into his stomach from his 
hookah, without uttering a word. 

"Strange, all this,” thought J, “and I don't believe this 
English-spoken Turk will turn out to be even a pacha!” 
What a disappointment! "But how is it! What does it ail 
mean? Jt cannot be possible that Englishmen come off 
here and make such figures of themselves, certainly *” 

"Who is he ?--what is he?” said I to Mr. Firkins, to- 
ward whom [ carefully drew my chair, for the purpose of 
learning, if possible, something of the history of an object 
that had broken up our musical entertainment, and thrown 
the whole party into a lilydew of apprehension. 

Mr. Firkins very obligingly entered inte an explanation 


i} England, Mr. Christopher Sneezebiter, eldest son of Sir 
‘| Christopher Sneezebiter, a gentleman of easy circumstances 
and considerable political influence in the county of Kent. 

"Tt is true,” said he, "that Mr. Sneezebiter graduated 
at Oxford, and will succeed to the title and the Sneezebiter 
| estates at the death of his father; but just at present there 
‘lis a wide difference between him and Sir Christopher, 
which has occasioned his residence in this country for 
several years. Sir Christopher Sneezebiter,” continued Mr. 
Firkins, “is a high tory, an uncompromising stickler for 
the corn Jaws, and a churchman of the old school, who 
would not, under any consideration whatever, give his con- 


; Sas 
! of the phenomenon. He said it was a young man from 











throughout the kingdom, unless that system be completely 
and most absolutely under the control and spiritual guidance 
of the church of England. He has educated bis own chil- 
dren in a liberal and genteel mauner, and well he might, 
for he is a man of ample fortune. But as Christopher, the 
young gentleman now in conversation with Mrs, Firkins, 
ran through a large sum of money during his collegiate 
course at Oxford, and exhibited some rather prodigal incli- 
nations afterward, his father put him upon a restricted an- 
nual allowance of only two thousand pounds, This paltry 
sum heing altogether too trifling in amount to sustain the 
young man in any thing like decent society in London, 
where he had entered his name at Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, he 
at once abandoned the law and caine out to the East, Af- 
ter travelling through Turkey and Syria, he settled down 
in Egypt, and has never been to England since. He draws 
regularly on Sir Christopher for his two thousand a-year; 
and here, where every thing is comparatively cheap, he 
manages, somehow or other, I believe, to get on without 
running much into debt.” 

Really ™ said I. 

Yes,” said Mr. Firkins, “and what may be considered 
nota litte curious, perhaps, among people from England 
and Ameriet, where the education of the young is so much 
neglected as to give them very lite or no taste for the en- 
joyment of the natural sciences, Mr. Sneezebiter, since his 
residence in this country, has paid great attention to that 
branch of study, until he has finally become the greatest 
connoisseur in snakes, lizards, scorpions, and every thing 
of that kind, in all Egypt.” 

"Indeed !” said I. 

Yes,” resummed Mr. Firkins, “he is very clever at all 
that sort of thing; and understands the intrinsic value of 
each species, and their comparative worth, as well as any 
gentleman in the Levant.” 

“Bur,” said I, “does Mr. Sneezebiter give his whole at- 
tention to that study? Has he no other oceupation 2 

"Yes," said Mr. Firkins, “he has; though he passes a 
large part of his time with the snake-merchants and in his 
snakery, whieh comprises some beautiful specimens—the 
ost splendid that [ have ever seen in any part of this coun- 
try. Many of his lizards and scorpions, which are superb, 
cost him an immense sum; aud his snakes are ail the mge 
now among the admirers of these animals, both in Alex- 
andria and Cairo.” 

"That is marvellous,” said Mr. Wrinklebottom, who, 
Hill that moment, had been a silent listener to this historical 
account of young Mr. Sneezebiter; “and,” continued Mr. 
Wrinklebottom, “what else does this extraordinary young 
mun dao-here?” 

“Why,” replied Mr. Firkius, after giving two or thres 
strong pulls at his hookah, “he has established, in Upper 
Egypt, for the amusement of his friends, and to fill up his 
own time after suake-hours are over on ‘change, a harem; 
and T understand he is about opening negotiations for the 
establishment of a branch in this city, though of this part 
of Mr. Sncezehiter’s enterprise | am sorry to be obliged to 
speak more discouragingly. He does not seem io possess 
the right kind of genius and tact for matters of this kind; 
and though he has been dabbling in them for more than five 
years, and expended enormous sums of money in rich dresses 
and in collecting subjects, yet I believe he can onty boast 
ofa kind of fifth-rate country harem after all. He has great 
taste for snakes and all that sort of thing, and has establish- 
ed a reputation in that line that will not be casily shaken ; 
but a harem is another sort of business; it requires great 
genius and a thorough-bred Turk 10 succeed well in getting 
upa splendid harem. Englishmen have often tried it, but 
have never yet succeeded well in it, and never will.” 

Mr. Wrinklebottom now settled down into a kind of ru- 
minating attitude, and with his hands clinched over the 
back of his chair, and his head a little inclined over the 
right shoulder, he began to hum, in an under tone, “God 
save the Queen.” Mr. Firkins continued drawing at his 
hookah, without saying any thing further about Mr. Sneeze- 


' biter, who still kept up an animated conversation with Mrs. 
: Firkins in another part of the room, toward whom I drew 


my chair, with a view of picking up some ideas as they 
might fall from the lips of this oracle of the science of 
snakes and reptiles. 

Mr. Sneezebiter was deeply and earnestly engaged upon 


| his favorite theme. He told Mrs. Firkins that every house 


in Egypt had more or Jess snakes in it, and scorpions too. 
And,” said he, “it is one of the greatest blessings to the 
country that ever happened, for they are greatly conducive 
to health. A house in Egypt,” continued Mr. Sneezebiter, 
"without snakes in it, would not be fit to live in a single 
day, the air would become so impure.” 
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“Why,” said Mrs 
you can hardly be in earnest—you are not so scandalous 
as to believe frat we have snakes here in our house, are 
you?? 

Scandalous!” replied Mr. Sneezebiter. “ Snakes in your 
house ! I'll lay a wager, now, of the finest lizard in my col- 
lection, against fifiy pounds, thatyou have more than twen- 
ty snakes in your house this very minute; and, what's 
“nore,” said he, “give me liberty to search for them, and 
TP bring thern all up here into your drawing-room in half 
an hour.” 

« Abominable! Mr. Sneezebiter,” exclaimed Mrs. Firkins. 
“You frighten me out of my wits. Selim,” continued Mrs. 
Firkins, addressing herself’ to one of the Arab servants, 
‘bring me the Cologne water;” and, casting a look of 
wildness and concern around the room, she said, “ Don’t 
say any thing more about snakes, I beg of you, Mr. Sneeze- 
biter. I shall not sleep a wink all night.” 

“What afvolish whim that!” said Mr. Sneezebiter, at 
the same time pulling up the sleeve of his: left arm above 
the elbow and exhibiting several deep prints of the teeth 
of asnake. "See here,” said he, “what was done the 
other day ina tussle I had with some snakes that I was 
bringing down from Cairo; they were some wild-horned 
fellows—-the only ones that J could find on sale there good 
for any thing.” 

And,” said the doctor, who had just taken a seat in 
that patt of the room, “ what, pray, do you do with snakes?” 

"Do with snakes?” replied Mr. Sneezebiter ; why, [let 
them’ curt around my neck, carry them about with me in 
my bosom and poekets.” 

"Impossible !” eried Mrs, Wrinklehottom. 

OQ! horrid!” said the two Misses Wrinklebottom in the 
same breath. 

What a wretch!” exclaimed Mr. O'Screensbury. 

But you don’t mean to say,” exclaimed Mrs. Firkins to 
Mr. Sneezebiter, “that you came here with snakes in your 
bosom ?” 

‘In uruth, Mrs. Firkins,” replied Mr. Sneezebiter, ‘you 
have rarely or never seen me without them in my bosom 
and pockets too.” 

* Dreadful!” exclaimed Mrs. Firkins, at the same instant 
drawing her chair a little further from that of Mr, Sneeze- 
biter, and casting a look behind her. 

All present looked as though they felt snakes and lizards 
crawling over them. It wasa moment of the deepest ex- 
citement. 

But.” continued Ars. Firkins, “you have no snakes 
about you to-night, I hope?” 

Mr. Sueezehiter, to the surprise of every body, and with- 
out replying to the last question, thrust his right hand deep 
into his bosom; and, while every eye was rivetéd upon 
him, and all the party described a cirele with their chairs, 
he, with the greatest uneoneern and nonchalance imagin- 
able, pulled out along, large, mysterious-looking, black- 
spotted-—pocket-handkerchief! 


s Firkins, " really, Mr. Sneezebiter, 
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Few men have done so much in a short life as 
John Ledyard. When he was a mere boy, he built 
& canoe with his own hands, and descended Con- 
necticut river alone and unassisted. He enlisted 
as a soldier, at Gibraltar, and afterward in the 
humble capacity of corporal of the marines, he 
sailed round the world with the celebrated Captain 
Cook. After his return to England, he formed the 
bold design of traversing the northern parts of 
Europe and Asia, crossing Bhering’s tits, and 
examining the whole continent of North America, 
from west to east. Sir Joseph Banks, famous for 
his generosity to men of enterprise, furnished him 


with money for the undertaking. He expended ' 


nearly all of it in purchasing sea stores, and there, 
most unluckily, were all seized by a custom-house 
officer on account of some articles which the En- 


glish law forbade to be exported. Poor Ledyard - 


was now left in utter poverty; but he was a reso- 
lute man, and he would not be discouraged. With 
only ten guineas in his purse he attempted to walk 
over the greater part of three continents! He 
walked through Denmark and Sweden, and 
attempted to cross the great Gulf of Bothnia; onfhis 
way to Siberia; but when he reached the middle of 
that inland sea, he found the water was not frozen, 
and he was obliged to foot it back to Stockholm. 
Here he was soon discovered to be a man of talents 
and activity, and though he was without money 
and absolutely destitute of stockings and shoes, he 
was treated with great attention. The Portuguese 
embassador invited him to dine, and was so much 
pleased with him, that he used his influence to 
obtain for him a free passage in the government 
wagons, then going to Irkutsk in Siberia, at the 
command of the Empress Katherine. He went 
from this place to Yakut, and there awaited the 
opening of the Spring, full of the animating hope 
of soon completing his wearisome journey. But 
misfortunes seemed to follow him wherever he 
went. The Empress could: not believe that any 
man in his senses was travelling through the ice 
and snows of uncivilized Siberia, merely for the 
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sake of seeing the country, the people, &c. She 
imagined that he was an English spy, sent there 
merely for the purpose of prying into the state of 
her empire and her government. She therefore 
employed two Russian soldiers to seize him, and 
convey himout of her dominions. Taken, he knew 
not why—obliged to go off. without his clothes, his 
money, or his papers—he was seated in one of the 
strange looking sledges used in those northern de- 
serts, and carried through Tartary and White Rus- 
sia, to the frontiers of Poland. Covered with dirty 
rags, worn out with hardships, sick almost unto 
death, without friends and without money, he begged 
his way to Koningsburg, in Prussia. 

In this hour of deep distress, he found a person 
willing to take his draft for five guineas, on the 
Royal Society of England. With this assistance, 
he arrived in the land of our forefathers. He im- 


‘mediately applied to his ever ready friend, Sir Jo- 


seph Banks, for employment. Sir Joseph, knowing 
that nothing suited him better than perilous adven- 


tures, told him that a company had just been formed 


for the purpose of penetrating into the interior of 
Africa, and discovering the source of the river 
Niger. Burning sands, savage negroes, venomous 
serpents, aH the frightful animals of the torrid zone, 
could not alarm the intrepid soul of Ledyard. He 
immediately expressed his desire togo. When the 
map was spread before him, and his dangerous 
journey pointed out, he promptly exclaimed, «1 
will go to-morrow morning.” The gentlemen 
smiled at his eagerness, and gladly entrusted him 
with an expedition in which suffering and_ peril 
were certain, and success extremely doubtful. He 
left London on the 30th of June, 1788, and arrived 
in Grand Cairo on the 19th August. There he 
spent his time to great advantage, in searching for 
and deciphering the various wonders of that ancient 
and once learned land. His letters from Egypt 
were delightful. They showed much enthusiasm, 
united with the most patient and laborious exertion. 
The company formed great’ hopes concerning his 


- discoveries in Senaar, and awaited letters from that 
‘country with much anxiety. 


But, alas, he never 
reached there. He was seized with a violent illness 
at Cairo, died, and was decently buried beside the 
English, who had ended their days in that cele- 
brated city. 

We should never read accounts of great or good 
men, without learning some profitable lesson. Ii 
we cannot, like Ledyard; defend Gibraltar, sail 


.round.the world with Captain Cook, project trading 


voyages to the Northwest Coast, study Keyptian 
Hieroglyphics, and traverse the dreary northern 
zone on foot, we can at least learn from him the 
important lesson of perseverence. The boy wha 
perseveringly pores over a hard lesson, and who 
will not give up an intricate problem, until he has 
studied it out, forms a habit, which, in after life, 
will make him a great man ; and he who resolutely 
struggles against his ewn indolence, violent temper, 
or any other bad propensity, will most assuredly 
be a good one. 
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THE BENEFACTOR. 


(A SKETCH FROM THE FRENCH OF BERTHOUD.) 


BY B. 5. BARCLAY. 


Tue music allotted to the part of Desdemona in 
the exquisitely pathetic opera Otello, cannot be 
sung by a person of ordinary sensibility without 
profound emotion; then, what must be its effect 
upon a young, enthusiastic and sensitive being, 
pouring out in tones of thrilling melody, those 
sublime passages, entrancing a worshiping audi- 
ence, who mingle with the shouts of their ap- 


plause, gifts of gems, and showers of roses! - 


Nevertheless, it was not alone the power of the 
music, or the gratulations of an inspired auditory, 
that excited in the bosom of the lovely and gifted 
cantatrice, on this evening of which I am about to 
speak, those convulsive tremblings, and that over- 
whelming agitation, 

When the curtain, in falling, cast its shadow, 
vast and dark as the wing of Death, over the couch 
where lay her whose strains still vibrated upon the 
raptured ears of thousands, she remained as mo- 
tionless, as pale and cold, as if the poignard of the 
jealous Moor had in reality penetrated her heart. 
The ¢enore, (Bordogni,) feeling alarmed, hastened 
to her assistance, and finding that she had fainted, 
bore her in his erms to a side scene, where a rush 
of fresh air might revive animation. But who is 
he that now approaches with a distracted air, and 
raising her in his arms, quickly placea her upon a 
lounge in his private box, which opens on the 
stage, where he is seen to exert in the tenderest 
manner every effort for her recovery? We shall 
call him the Count Arnold. 

Motionless she remained? for some minutes. 
With dishevelled hair and white drapery, her 
classic features cold and pale as marble, she resem- 
bled the statue of atomb! At length a sigh agi- 
tated her breast; her heavy eyelids were slowly 
uplifted; and her vacant glance, troubled by the 
brilliancy of the lights, wandered around, without 
being able, at first, to recognize any one; then, as 
it fell upon the count, she moaned forth in scarce- 
ly audible words, “ Alas! Arnold, and have you 
not then departed?” 

“J had not the courage,” he replied, in a voice 
of deep emotion. 

« And I—how shall J find courage to support a 
second parting?” said she, unguardedly giving 
utterance to an expression that betrayed the senti- 
ments she wished to conceal in the deepest recess 
of her heart. 

The count seized the hand that hung lifeless at 
her side, and with passionate ardour, exclaimed, 
“Henriette, you love me then!—you, who but 


yesterday bade me adieu in words so cold, so 
harsh?” 

Henriette covered her face, now bathed in crim- 
son, with both hands, and faltering, said, “ Alas! 
ought we not to separate when the social barrier 
that divides us can never be removed.” 

« Nay, Henriette, what matters vain prejudices? 
what matters the world when our happiness, when 
my existence is at stake? for now to leave you 
would be to die!” 

“Tam very feeblo this evening, and agitated by 
exertion; to prolong this interview would destroy 
the little resolution that remains; and besides, we 
are only preparing for ourselves to-day, the bitter- 
est grief for to-morrow. Leave me, Count Ar- 
nold; I bid you adieu.” 

«No! I will never leave you until you have 
promised to see me agnin.” And he resolutely 


: seated himself near her. 
“ Here, in this theatre, many eyes are upon us; : 

and if you should call to see me on the morrow, | 
they will not fail to calumniate ‘the imprudent - 


Henriette,’ should I receive you. 
generous.” 


Arnold, be 


He replied only by seating himself more firmly 


in his chair. 

«'T’o-morrow evening,” she added, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, “I am going to sing at a frie to 
be given by Monsieur * * * * at his country 
seat. You are invited. There, perhaps, I shall 
find an opportunity to tell you many things; to 
make disclosures, which perchance may separate 
us for ever: but you shall know all.” 

At these words the count turned pale, and 
seemed ready to faint. 

“I perceive, Monsieur le Cont,” continued 
Henrictte sorrowfully, “that my words have suf 
ficed to fill your heart with doubts, perhaps with 
contempt. Banish, nevertheless, your prejudicial 
thoughts; for among the secrets I will confide to 
you, you shall discover no fault.” 

Falling on his knees before her, he implored 
pardon. “To-morrow!” whispered Henriette in 
a tone of kindness; and then they separated—ex- 
changing those lingering looks so fraught with 
mingled pain and pleasure. 

On the morrow both arrived at the fefe. Never 
was there displayed more dazzling pomp. Human 
ingenuity had apparently exhausted itself in de- 
vising fantastical amusements. 

In anextensive park three theatres were erected. 
Le theatre de varieté was awarded to the manage- 
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ment of Potier; another, the Vaudeville, to Joly; | 
the third, to Italian artistes and opera singers, who ; 
were to take part in the concert. At a little dis- | 
tance were discovered preparations for fire-works ° 
Immeneely long tables, . 
covered with the most luxuriant viands, extended . 
through avenues, bordered with trees, which were ; 
thickly hung with variegated lamps, shedding | 
around their strange and brilliant glare. There : 
was in these preparations an excess of splendour, | 
which inspired in the minds of some a vague dis- - 


on a magnificent scale. 


trust. 


At a given signal from the host, the concert | 
Soon it was Henriette’s turn to : 
sing; and when she appeared, a murmur of admi- | 
ration arose from the crowd; for never had the | 
prima-donne shone with such transcendent love- | 


commenced. 


liness)s A smile of serenity played around her 


lips; and tears, which had given her eyes such an — 


expression of languor on the previous evening, 
had disappeared. With enchanting grace she 
received the plaudits of the assembly; and casting 
around a placid glance, commenced in soul-subdu- 
ing tones, that delicious aria, “ Si, Padre m’aban- 
donna,” from her favourite opera Otello. 

A sudden paleness was seen to overspread her 
countenance; and there passed over her fair shoul- 
ders, several of those shudders which the popular 
language has with much truth denominated, «Ja 
petite mort!” 

With a perceptible agitation she continued, and 
the audience were just beginning to feel the emo- 
tions caused by her thrilling voice, when suddenly 
the two other theatres opened, and there mingled 
with her melodious warblings, the noisy jargon of 
two farces being performed at the same time. A 
murmur of discontent arose on the air in conse- 
quence of this exhibition of mauvaise gout, and 
many persons arose to depart: but suddenly the 
ground on which the assembly stood, opened, as 
formerly did the earth on which stood the false 
prophets. At the samd time the fire-works ex- 
ploded, and the fusils, directed with perfidious art 
at the lights, destroyed them in a few seconds, 
Soon there remained no more of this grand fete 
than profound durkness, indescribable disorder, and 
cries of rage and fright from the crowd, who were 
struggling in a muddy marsh, into which they 
hal been perfidiously precipitated. Standing up- 
right in the middie of this confusion, a man shout- 
ed with laughter, and amused himself like Satan in 
the midst of Pandemonium! It was the giver of the 
fele who was the author of this ferocious mystery. 

At the first cry of alarm, Henriette felt herself 
clasped within strong arms, which bore her from 
danger. She was soon far from the park, and 
seated, with Count Arnold at her side, in her car- 
tiage, which took the route for Paris, 

Her whole frame trembled with terror, and her 
lips stammered forth half uttered sentences. 

“It is he!” she shrieked, “it is he!” 


Arnold sought to compose her by endearing 
words. 


“Oh! if you knew,” said she at last, «the pain- 
ful remembrances which the sight of that man has 
awakened! I feel too intensely that the horror 
created by the sight of him is not imaginary.” 

“Of whom do you speak, dear Henriette? Woe 
to him, whoever it may be, that has caused you 
this distress!” 

“Be silent, Arnold,” said she in affright, «be 
silent; or rather swear to me that you will avoid 
that man, yea, shun him as you would a pesti- 
lence. He carries with him fatality and despair! 
I have promised, my friend, to confide to you 
some secrets, Alas! the sight of that man, and 
the mysterious events of this evening, are an in- 
troduction but too natural. Listen to me atten- 
tively, Arnold. 

* We boast with pride of the military acts and 
triumphs of the officers of Napoleon. But these 
men, brave on the field of battle, become but too 
often brutalized, devoid of pity and respect for 
others, recklessly violating even the sacred duties 
of hospitality. It is now more than twenty years 
since they ravaged Germany; and one of them, 
wounded nigh unto death, dragged himself to the 
threshold of a chafeau nearly in ruins, still smok- 
ing, having been pilleged and partly burned not 
many hours previously by his compatriots, where, 
begging for shelter, he was most kindly received 
by its venerable master, who lavished upon him 
every cure and attention. 

«“ The wounded officer soon became convalescent, 
and bazely-cancelled his debt of gratitude by win- 
ning the affections, and betraying the virtue of the 
young, lovely, and innocent daughter of his bene- 
volent host. The only, the idolized child of that 
aged man, what think you were Ais emotions 
when he discovered this outrage? He sought to 
avenge it; but between her lover and her sire’s 
uplifted arm, the daughter rushed in frenzy, and 
prayed that the husband of her soul, for thus the 
infatuated girl styled her betrayer, might be spared. 
‘Let him then,’ said the father, ‘receive before 
God, and before man, that title which fhou hast 
already given him. Unfortunate! this shall be thy 
puniskment.’ 

“The officer consented, and without delay the 
matriage was legally celebrated. 

“The bride possessed a fortune of one hundred 
thousand francs, which she inherited from her 
mother. They went immediately to Paris; where, 
alas, the prophetic sentence of the outraged father 
was too soon fulfilled: for in her Ausband was the 
young wife punished! 

« Accustomed to the prodigality and dissipation 
of a military life, the officer, whose wound com- 
pelled him to relinquish the service, and con- 
demned him to inactivity, commenccd to live as if 
his wife’s fortune was inexhaustible. He passed 
whole days at the café, returning home late in the 
evening, neglecting to entertain Aer who had sacri- 
ficed all for him, even to the repose of her con- 
science, and exhibiting no paternal affection for 
the daughter she had borne him. ‘Time passed, 
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and brought the day when there remained but a 
small portion of the hundred thousand francs; and 
in order to supply domestic expenditure, and the 
extravagant desires of a spendthrift, the officer had 
recourse to gambling. Fortune at first allured 
him with her smiles, which served to render sub- 
sequent ill success more bitter to be borne. Her 
votary soon found himself cast into an abyss of 
misery and shame! One morning he was found 
extended at his own door, a bloody, ghastly, 
corpse, The wretched man had exerted the basest 
of all courage; he had committed suicide. 

« Without resource; without a protector; a fo~ 
Teigner in this vast city—friendless, forlorn, the 
widow struggled perseveringly against adversity. 
Poverty she endured; and to labour she submitted 
as a just expiation of her errors, and during several 
years of severe trial, there escaped from her lips 
neither complaint nor murmur. She educated her 
daughter piously and tenderly, presenting her the 
example of an humble and laborious, but virtuous 
life; her courage never failing her, until the day 
when she suffered the attacks of a terrible disease 
which soon terminated her existence. Oh! how the 
thought of leaving her poor orphan daughter to the 
pitiless charity of a cold world, without guide or 
support, overwhelmed with sorrow and anguish her 
tender heart, embittering her last moments! 

«The orphan, clad in mourning, was once re- 
turning from her daily prayers over her mother's 
hallowed grave, when a carriage stopped suddenly 
before her, the inmate of which, a stern-looking 
man, made a gesture for her to come to him. The 
timid girl obeyed somewhat distrustfully, while the 
blush of innocence suffused her cheek. 

«6‘ Where do you come from?’ inquired he, in a 
winning tone. 

“* From the cemetery, where is buried my mo- 
ther.’ 

* ¢Ts thy father dead also”’ 

«¢T am an orphan.’ 

«© You live then with some of your relatives?’ 

“My mother was a German. I have no rela- 
tions in Paris.’ 

‘A strange smile parted the lips of that man, 
which created fear in the young girl’s mind. 

«“¢Hlow many lovers have you!’ he bluntly in- 
quired. 

« She cast upon him a look in which shone so 
much innocence, that he seemed almost ashamed 
of his brutal question. 

«* Step into my carriage, and sit with me.’ 

“She hesitated, but he lifted her by the arms, 
and placing her on the seat, at the same time gave 
orders to the coachman, in a foreign language. 

«“ The carriage, driven with rapid speed, crossed 
many streets which were unknown to the orphan, 
and at length stupped before a house of the Chaus- 
sée d’ Anitin, a part of the city they were then just 
commencing to build. That house, or rather pavil- 
Jon, rose in the midst of a large garden, and was a 
retreat, lovely as a poet’s dream. The unknown 
requested the young girl to alight, and then con- 


ducted her into a saloon, decorated with elegant 
simplicity. He rung the bell, when a femme de 
chambre appeared. 

«There is your new mistress,’ said he, and ab- 
tuptly departed. The orphan followed, and detain- 
ed him, exclaiming, 

«Let me return home: I prefer poverty, or 
even death, to dishonour.’ 

“He commenced laughing, and patting her on 
the cheek replied, ‘ Be not afraid--thou shalt have 
No cause to fear. Iam rich, and sometimes do good 
in a strange manner. Chance has thrown you in 
my way; you appear innocent, and are superior to 
that humble attire. I have resolved to bestow upon 
you, that which [I have lavished on an ungrateful 
being who has deceived me. Be satisfied, and en- 
joy without inquictude the good fortune that falls 
to your share. If you exact it, I will not return, 
even to visit you.’ 

“The orphan remained in the luxurious home 
thus strangely provided for her. Six months elaps- 
ed ere she again saw him whom her heart blessed; 
for to destitution and misery had succeeded happi- 
ness and ease. The female whom he sent to her as 
a companion was intelligent, and appeared to con- 
ceive for the lonely orphan an ardent attachment, 
bestowing upon her the most useful counsel, and 
procuring teachers of various branches to attend, 
in order that her education should be complete. 

«When her benefactor paid her a visit, the or- 
phan fancied that she would obtain his approba- 
tion, and prove herself worthy of his benevolence, 
by exhibiting the accomplishments she had ac- 
quired; but imagine her chagrin, when that singu- 
lar man exhibited extreme displeasure, and forbade 
her, sternly and peremptorily, to prosecute her stu- 
dies. He then departed. 

«The orphan wished at first to obey his injunc- 
tion; but her companion did not cease to exhort 
her to place herself in a position which would en- 
able her to struggle against adversity, if adversity 
should again assail her. + New masters were pro- 
cured, and this girl, so wonderfully rescued from a 
life of toil and servitude, received an education, or- 
namental as useful. Music she studied with a pas- 
sionate ardour, seldom or never equalled; her pro- 
gress indeed was so rapid, and her voice, naturally 
melodious, became so refined and exquisite by cul- 
tivation, that even then, dreams of a brilliant future 
were traced upon her imagination. 

«Time rolled unheeded by. Every want sup- 
plied, she knew not how, the orphan felt no sorrow, 
excepting that occasioned by the continued absence 
of her benefactor, for four years elapsed ere he 
again visited his protegd. She addressed to him the 
most tender reproaches, mingled with caresses and 
expressions of gratitude. Ho answered not these 
manifestations of affection, but contented himself 
by saying, ‘I should like to see you, my child, clad 
in the very costume you wore the day on which I 
first met you.’ She hastened to obey his caprice, 
and soon reappeared in those worn and sombre ha- 
biliments, which she had preserved as a memento 
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of her former life; so that, whenever pride unduly 
exalted her heart, she might view them and be 
humbled. They were now much too short, and | 
small; nevertheless, she clad herself with them in | 
hopes of pleasing him to whom she felt so pro- . 
foundly indebted. : 

«« Would you not like to visit with me, thus, | 
the spot where fortune placed you in my way?’ | 

«Yes, indeed!’ joyfully replied the orphan, | 
‘for my gratitude, already so lively and tender to- 
wards you, would become enhanced at the sight 
of that place, where you found me, poor, desolate, 
and wretched.’ 

“ Taking her by the hand, he conducted her to 
his carriage. They soon reached the spot, where 
he desired her to alight. Scarcely had her foot | 
touched the pavement, ere the carriage was driven | 
off at full speed, leaving her there affrighted, and : 
alone! Recovering a little from the alarm this une - 
expected movement had created, she reflected for 
some moments as to the course she should take. 
This was probably but a whim of her benefactor; 
he wished, without doubt, to amuse himself by ex- 
citing her fears, and would perhaps return soon to 
take her home. These were her thoughts, as she 
stood trembling, and attracting by her singular ap- 
pearance the notice of those who passed by. At 
length, she entered a fiacre, and returned to her 
late home: in vain she knocked; in vain she called; 
in vain was every attempt to enter: the door re- 
mained closed! Imagine, if you can, Arnold, my 
despair; for have you not discovered that the poor 
orphan was no other than your Henriette?—Alone, 
abandoned in the middle of Patis, without money, 
without an asylum, without protection! Oh! my 
God! what did I not suffer! 

“ The driver of the fiacre waited; I had not even 
asmall coin wherewith to pay his demand. He 
looked at me suspiciously. What could I do? 
While loosening the strings of my hood, I disco- 
vered that in changing my apparel, I had uncon- 
sciously retained my ear-rings; also my watch, a 
costly one—the gift of my benefactor, or rather, I 
should now style him, my tormentor! Detaching 
the ear-rings, I ordered the driver to convey me to 
the nearest jeweller, where I could dispose of 
them. He did so. I settled his demand, and dis- 
missing him, seated myself upon a stone step, my 
brain burning, my whole frame trembling from 
excess of emotion. 

“J prayed to God. I recalled the lessons of 
resignation and piety taught me by my poor mo- 
ther, and resolved not to yield to despair, but 
Tesume courageously the humble employment I 
had pursued previous to the extraordinary digres- 
sion that had been, as it were, forced upon me. 

‘Tt was now necessary to consider where I 
should seek a lodging, which was not casy to 
obtain while my appearance bespoke such utter 
destitution. As the trifling sum I had received 
for the ear-rings would provide very scantily for 
my immediate wants, I resolved to offer also my 
watch to the same jeweller. 


“T entered the shop. The man regarded me 
with an expression of countenance which be- 
trayed distrust, suspicion. He proposed to give 
me sixty francs. I accepted his offer without 
hesitation; for I knew not the value of the article. 
I then observed him make a sign to his wife, 
while he delayed the payment. A moment after, 
an agent of the police entered. ‘Sir,’ said the 
jeweller to him, ‘this young girl offers me a watch, 
set with precious stones and diamonds of great 
value, for sixty francs! being one-sixth of its value. 
I believe she has stolen it: so please conduct her 
to the commissaire de police.’ 

“They bore me away, my friend; they cast me 
into prison; for the commissaire listened not to 
my defence, and treated the recital of my adven- 
tures as a ridiculous fable. 

“In prison, Arnold, what did ¥ not suffer? 
Surrounded by the vilest of women, my senses 
were shocked by witnessing their licentious be- 
haviour, and my young ears violated by their hor- 
rible curses! Dishonour still greater awaited me. 
The tribunal before which I was arraigned wished 
not to believe me innocent. I was acquitted, and 
set at liberty, since they could not prove the theft, 
and no one appeared to claim the stolen article, as 
they said. The president accompanied the verdict 
of acquittal by reproaches the most cruel, and lan- 
guage the most severe. He was careful to tell me, 
‘that the absence of legal proof, and not a convic- 
tion of my innocence, enabled me to escape the 
punishment I so justly merited. ‘No person 
knows you,’ said he, ‘in the house where you 
pretend to have passed the last four or five years. 
Those persons whom you asserted could give evi- 
dence in your favour, deny having any knowledge 
of you—declare your allegations false. Go, artful, 
miserable girl!’ he added, ‘it will not be long ere 
we shall again see you arraigned before us.’ 

* Picture, if possible, my despair. My late kind 
protector had denied all knowledge of me; could 
behold the poor orphan he had rescued from po- 
verty, disgraced and contemned! What base mo- 
tive had stirred his soul to lavish on an unoffend- 
ing innocent girl such inhuman cruelty? Did I 
dream? Was my misery real, or the hallucination 
of a distempered mind? Alas! the reality was too 
distinct! 

«T will not weary you, my friend, with the reci- 
tal of my trials and sufferings until the period 
when, after a succession of strange events, I was 
taken to Italy, and made my debut at the Theatre 
de la Scala at Milan, where my efforts as a canta- 
frice, as you already know, were crowned with 
triumphant and brilliant success: let it suffice for 
me to add, that the penniless, unprotected orphan 
has resisted every temptation, has remained pure 
and virtuous as she was in the day of her early 
youth, the day on which she was bereaved of her 
beloved mother; who, unfortunate, but sincerely 
penitent on earth, in heaven has been the guardian 
angel of her child! 

«What was my horror, my dear friend, this 
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night, when suddenly in the giver of the féte from 
which we are flying, I recognized the infernal 
being who has played in the drama of my life so 
diabolical a part. Yes! he is the pitiless wretch 
who drew me from poverty and misery, only to 
plunge me into the lowest depths of wretchedness 
and despair! who by one word could have declared 
my innocence, but who left me alone, without pro- 
tection, without the means of defence before the 
tribunal, where they loaded me with opprobrium! 

« Arnold, when the remembrance of my shame 
and sorrow recurs to my mind, it tortures me!—it 
kills me! Oh, leave me! abandon me! you cannot 
become the husband of her who, in a public court, 
has been branded with the epithet of thief!” 

“« Henriette,” replied Arnold, “why should you 
recollect these injustices? why urge them upon 
me? I have no sentiment but compassion for your 
wrongs. My love is, if possible, enhanced by this 
sad narration. Tho world knows it not; it only 
recognizes, and prostrates itself before your tran- 
scendent talents, virtue and beauty! What mat- 
ters it that a crown of thorns has once lacerated 
that brow which is now encircled with a halo of 
glory? Of what importance is the past, since you 


will henceforth live only in the sunshine of my 
love—in the splendour that can alone be bestowed 
by wealth and rank? Be mine. I offer you all. 
The poor orphan that has passed through trials so 
severe, is ten thousandfold more precious in my 
sight, than the crowned princess on her throne!” 

The beautiful head gently reclined on Arnold's 
shoulder—the heart was too full for assent in 
words, 

A few days passed, and many with pleased sur- 
prise, all with regret, learned that this glorious 
queen of song would bid farewell to the stage, in 
order to adorn her lovely brow with the coronet of 
a countess. Her music was reserved only for the 
happy Arnold and his friends, and for that king 
who has conceived for her a paternal affection, 
and who is always pleased to entitle her “my 
daughter.”’* 


* The eccentric being who figures in the foregoing tale, 
(which is true in every particular,) is no other than the 
late celebrated banker, Seguin. The heroine ia Henriette 
Sontag, the distinguished prima donna, now wife of the 
Count de Rossi, ambassador to Sardinia, here designated 
by the cognomen of “ Arnold.” 

(Note, by the editor of the Courier des Etats Unis.) 
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THE BEREBER. 
BY W. S. MAYO, M. D. 


CHAPTER L. 

Ir was towards the close of a summer’s day, in the 
year 1577, that a figure on horseback, might have been 
seen slowly descending the sides of one of a range of 
small hills forming the eastern boundary of the level and 
beautiful plain of Al Kassar. A jellibeah, a garment of, 
coarse woollen cloth, completely enveloped his person, 
except that, from the knee downward, a well formed 
muscular leg was, according to the custom of the country, 


‘the parched earth from his over-powering influence, 
and leaving behind but the short twilight of southern 
Not a cloud was 
visible that could receive and reflect the lingering glories 
of the setting sun, but, mantling over the whole face of 
heaven, a delicate crimson blush mingled itself for a 
moment with the clear, deep blue, through which the 
stars were already shining brightly, then flectingly dis- 
appeared. Grey evening began to draw her hazy man- 
tle over distant objects, not obscuring, but magnifying 
and exhibiting their outlines with tenfold distinctness. 
A solitary fig tree, on the farthest verge of the horizon, 
could be plainly seen throwing its knarled and knotted 
arms in clear relief aguinst the aky. 


countries, to illuminate the scene. 





entirely bare. The hood of the jellibeah, drawn far over 
tho head, concerted not only the features, but rendered 
it impossible to tell at a litthe distance whether beneath 
itwas the closely cut hair and turban of the Moor, the 
black skull cap of the Jew, or the long locks of the 
mountaincer. A gun, the barrel of which was, after] 
the Moorish fashion, elaborately ornamented with gold, 
and the stock with curiously cut pieces of ivory, was 
carried, not ag usual directly across the pommel of the 
ruddle—and which jutting out on either side, forms a 
distinguishing mark of the Meorish soldier almost as far 
ashe and his horse can be seen—but with the butt 
resting upon the toe, and the barrel partly concealed 
beneath the folds of tho jellibeah, 

The stranger was mounted upon a middle-sized horse, 
ofadullashcolor, Toan inexperienced eye, the animal 
would have appeared little worthy of admiration; but 
the small head and ears, the mild clear eye, expanded 
blood-red nostril, large and prominent voina, and delicate 
limbs, indicated beyond a doubt, his descent from the 
“Sh'rubah Er'rech,”’ or the “ wind bibbors” of the desert. 
With slow and lazy step, the horse, left by his ridor en- 
tiely to himself, made his way among the low palmetto 
bushes, lining the declivity, und entered upon the plain. 

This plain, or small prairie, was one of 0 series, all 
evidently the beds of extinct lakes, which, commencing 
in El Garb, the most northern province of the empire of 
Morocco, stretch, with various interruptions, from the 
‘pura of the mountain range, to the borders of the 
Scharak. ‘Yo the south, tho regularly serrated hills of 
Marmora were clearly visible—to the east, as we have 
suid, were the range of hilla from which our traveller 
tad just descended, and peering above them in the diss 





| 
| 


"nee, were the lofty, snow-covered summits of tho|. 


majestic und farefamed Atlas; while to the north and 
West the view waa uninterrupted until the eye reated upon 
the delicate minarets and tall battlements of Al Kassar. 
Numerous herds of horses and cattle, and flocks of 
theep were senttered over the plain, or collected round 
the Douaks of thoir Arab masters. These Douaha, or 
hie of low black tents, hardly distinguished from 
os metto bushes except by the regularity of their 
Hiei! were grouped here and there upon tho hill 
P is ore ng by their appearance, but little evidence 
'® population which they contained. 

theta had now sunk beneath the clear and distant 

which bounded tho plain to the west, relieving 
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Suddenly starting from his revery, the horseman throw 
back the hood of his jellibeah, displaying a head covered 
with a tall Fez cap from beneath which curled out Inrge 
magses of jet black hair. The physingnomy was bold 
and striking. There was a breadth of formation, coms 
bined with the peculiar character of some of the features, 
which gave indication of a strong infusion of tho blood 
of the old imperial masters of the world, and which to 
this day can be recognized in some of the Bereber 
tribes. An ample forchead, keen, piercing blnck eye, 
arched nose, and large but sharply cut mouth contributed, 
cach in proportion, to an expression of gravity, firmness, 
and sagncity. When apcaking, n regular set of ur o 
white teeth contrasted brilliantly with the clear brown 
skin and the glossy moustache and beard. 

Gathering up the bridle and affectionately patting the 
neck of his steed, he exclained, “ Come! come! Ayoud, 
wo have been loitering long enough; it ts getting so 
dark that no one can see our haste now, and we have 
got a good long hour’s hard gallop before us. Come! 
Look out for the lizard holes, and Jet us moyo quick. 
L’Adah el heil! T.’Adah el heil !” 

In an instant the gallant animal, ail spirit and anima- 
tion at the sound of his master’s voice, and the well 
Known encouraging cry of the Mooriah horseman, was 
off at full speed across the level ground, in the direction 
of tho towers and minarets we have spoken of, but 
which were now no longer in view. No light remained 
to guide the flying steed and his master, still his pace 
was not checked: on he sped, passing bushes and 
gullies with a colerity and safety betokening marvellous 
powers of vision, either in rider or horse, or perhaps in 
both. For nearly an hour the animal was kept by tho 
encouraging conversation of his master ut tho top of his 
sneed. 

“Haste! Haste! Good Ayoud. Well.done! My 
beautiful, my brave Ayoud," he exclaimed, as his steed 
cleared a small water gulley. “ Bravely dono! Jewel 
of my heart. I saw it not; but you, oh! you, Ayoud, 
are the light of my cyes. Your sight is as keen asa 
hawk’s; your feet are tho wings of an cagle. What 
would become of me were I to lose thee? ~My beauty! 
My peerl! My love! Whore should 1 find anothor liko 
thee? Who swallowost the ground ke Ayoud? Who 
frightens the rocks and the trees with the roaring of his 
hoofs until they fly from him faster than darknoss before 
he rising sun like Ayoud t" 
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Suddenly drawing rein, tho rider checked his horse, 
bringing his haunches almost to the ground, and sprang 
from his back beside a fig tree which accident had 
probably planted upon the spot. Gazing carefully 
under and around the tree, ho struck o short sharp blow 
with the fingers of his right hand in the palm of his left, 
and waited a few moments for an answer, 

He has not arrived yet,” said he, in a tone betraying 
some little vexation. ‘“ Well, we must even wait, 
good Ayoud. I hope that he will not disappoint us 
entirely.” 

So saying, he took the bridle of his horse, and 
leading him a short distance from the tree, he threw 
himself upon the ground behind some furz, and at a 
word Ayoud stretched himself out beside his master. 
Both were thus as completely concealed as they could 
have been in the tallest thicket. A small bag of dates, 
shared equally between master and horse, served to 
occupy the short half hour they had to await the arrival 
of the person expected. Of this interval we will avail 
ourselves to make a few explanations necessary to the 
elucidation of our tale. 

The history of the country, now known as the empire 
of Morocco, is from the earliest period to the present 
time, a record of revolutions, and internal dissensions, 
inviting to attacks of foreign powers, and holding out 
prospects of success which, in several instances, have 
been partially realized. The Saracenic invaders found 
a people cut up into separate independent tribes, and 
differing as much in their political and religious notions 
as in their social customs, manners and descent. Some, 
dwelling in the mountain fastnesses of Mount Atlas, 
were of tho unmixed blood of the old inhabitants of 
Canaan who, flying before the face of Joshua, souglit 
refuge in this part of the world.* Some localities were 
inhabited by people dating their origin from the era of 
Carthagenean supremacy. Other places preserved 
nearly pure the blood of the Romuns or the Goths, 
while some tribes presented unequivocal evidences of an 
admixture of these sevoral races. 

Of these last, were the Bent Gersite, a small tribe 
whe inhabited one of the spurs of Mount Atlas. Though 
few in number, their indomitable bravery, and the natural 
strength of their position, had enabled them to preserve 
un almost perfect independence, although nominally 
under the dominion of tho Moors. A trifling tribute, is 
regularly puid, and occasional military assistance to one 
or other of the parties in the civil contests of the kingdom, 
were the only signs they had ever given of subjection : 
whilo it not unfrequently happened that attempts to en- 
force oven these led to long continued hostilities, Driven 
up to thoir strong hold—-the truncated top of their moun- 
tain home—the Beni Gersite were able to resist the 
largest Moorish force that could be brought against 
them, and when their enemies wore compolled to with- 
draw, they goncrally amply repaid themselves for their 


od 


* Procopious assorts that in his timo, a statute orected to 
commomorate tho flight, was standing, It hore the inscription, 
“We aro tho Canaanites who fled before the faco of Joshua, 
the con of Nun—that notorious robber!!! 














sufferings and confinement by incursions into the Moorish 
plains. : 

A short time previous to the date of our story, ang, 
pedition against this tribe had been undertaken by Muley 
Hamet, governor of Fez, and brother of the emperny 
Muley Molock.. Planned in seereey, and conducted 
with vigor, it was so far successful as to surprize the 
family of Casben Subah, chief of the Beni Geni, 
Casben himself, with his followers, escaped up the 
mountain, and the object of the expedition—the capture 
ofthe renowned Bereber chieftain, was so far fn. 
trated, but the possession of his family was considered 
by the Moors equivalent to a victory, To all overtures 
for redemption, the only answer was a demand of uncox 
ditional submission. At this juncture, the much talked 
of invasion of Don Scbastian, king of Portugal, com 
pelled the Moorish Emperor to collect his forces, andin 
obedience to orders, his brother, Muley Hamet, retired 
from the territory of the Beni Gersite, carrying with 
him the wife and infant son of their chief. 


The houseman and his steed had not long to wait. Th 
approach of a person mounted upon an ass, was soon ev 
dent by the patter of the animal’s hoofs in the path which 
ran past the fig tree, and the encouraging rub-a-dub, ken 
up on his ribs by the heels of his rider. Suddenly steppig 
from the concealment of the bush, the horseman saluted 
the new comer with a tap on the shoulder, exclaiming, 

“You are behind the time, good Yacob.” 

The person so saluted, was, ng indicated by bis nm 
and the black suilham or gaberdine which enveloped 
his person, a descendant of Israel. He belonged 
that class of his brethren who, dwelling afar from th 
towns, and pursuing the occupation of agriculture amon 
the Berebers instead of the gainful one of trade among 
the Moors, enjoyed n degree of independence and cor 
sideration to which the Jews of the towns were srt 
gera. It waa then the custom and stil} is to this day. 
for each Jew to choose some Bereber for his particultt 
friend and guardian, and between the two fram then 
forth, subsisted the intimato and interesting relation 
patron and client—n relation, which, however widel 
separated the parties might be by time or circumstante. 
was never wholly sundered or forgotten. Such was ht 
relation between Yacob and the person who had accosted 
him. 

“Come, don’t bo frightened, Yacob, there is noo 
here but ourselves," continued the Bereber, a3 the Jew 
started at the sudden salutation. 

“Holy Father Abraham!” exclaimed Yacob, rete 
voring his breath, ‘ Casben Subah! How could yo! 
startle me so? You know tho risk I run to meet} 
here, and 

“ True, good Yacob, I should have beon moro co 
siderate. I should have recollected that you nurnbe! 
not the lion among your ancestors.”! 

“Nay, nay, accuse me not of cowardice boca! 
unlike you, I prefor a quiet dish of eooscoosoo, 0 a vil 
boar hunt, or o fight with the cat of the mountain singlt 
handed, or because I cannot, like you, hear 4 mush 
fired in my car without starting. Here have |, we 





causes 
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chief treasurer of the emperor of Morocco, come to 
meet my old patron, at the imminent risk of life. Dost 
thou suppose that Muley Hamet, if he knew it, would 
he satisfied with any thing less than my head?” 

“[ did thee wrong, good Yacob, and am sorry for it; 
hut tell me what news of my children? Hast thou seen 
them since { Iaat saw thee?” 

“ No, they are closely confined at Fas, while I have 
heen with the army in attendance upon my master.” 

« Didst thou make the offer of the sum I named thee 
fora rangom 27” 

“Tid.” 

«What answer ?” 

“He spurned me like a dog. He cursed me for a 
Jew—a Bereher Jew—a traitor to him, and a friend 
toyou. Had he suspected our intimacy, I should not 
have lived to meet you here, As it was, he swore by 
every hairin the tail of Mohammed's camel, that a wooden 
jellibeat should squeeze twice the sum out of me if I 
dared speak of the subject again. Now that he is 
Soultan, he will not be any more likely to listen to your 
profiers.”” 

“Soultan ! 
Molock 1” 

“Dead. He died three days since—on the day of 
the battle with the Portuguese, and my master, Muley 
Hamet, was immediately proclaimed Soultan.” 

“Ha! Thou tellest me news; battle thou sayest. 
What battle? where fought? I knew not that the 
amy of the Soultan had left, Alkassar. 

“Neither ave they; ’twas there the battle was 
fought. Three days since, the king of Portugal advanced 
towithin a league of the town. Muley Molock mar- 


How say you? Where is Muley 


shalled his forces, and the fight commenced. At first, 


the impetuous valor of the Christians broke the Moorish 


_ lines. The Soultan, who was scarcely able to stand 


fom his long sickness, mounted his horse to rally our 


front rank, but he fainted and fell. We lifted him into 
> thelitter, He was dead. Hamet Zala, the renegado, 
- drew tho curtains, and putting his head into the litter, 


Prtended to receive, from time to time, orders from the 


: Soultan, The tide of battles oon turned, and our winga 
ourflanking the Christians, the route was complete. 
Not fifty of the whole Portuguese army escaped.” 


* slain, 


“ And their boy-king, Don Sebastian. Was he among 


them” 


“"Tisnot known, A body has been found among the 
which some of the Christian prisoners pronounce 
tobe the corpse of their king; but it is much more 
doubted whether it is so. Tis so much disfigured with 
Wounds, 08 not to be recognized with any certainty, and 
shes it may well be that the king’s friends sny that 
ee Be relux the fierceness of pursuit, should ho be 
a. on Lewis de Lima, also, says that after he 
Wee and tho battle had been decided, he 
ey na alone and on foot, making hia way to the 
big a Lucos. Another story anys that ho was 
sie a taken prisoner by a body of our troaps, 
is ay lapute commenced as to whose prisoner he 
ae ne were almost coming to blows, when Hassan 

 Alenid of ‘Tetuan, rode in, exclaiming, “ What, 








you dogs, when God has given you so glorious a victory 
would you cut one another’s throats about a prisoner?” 
at the same time striking the Christian king a blow on 
the head over the right eye, and bringing him to the 
ground, where, despairing of ransom, the other Moors 
immediately killed him. But much I doubt whether 
this prisoner was the king. ’Tis the opinion of more 
than one that he is still alive.” 

‘* And the sheriff who urged the youthful Don to his 
rash enterprize, what of him?” 

“ Ele was drowned in crossing the river.” 

“So that your master and my foc is undisputed sove- 
reign of Morocco. And now I may expect to feel his 
power. Well, be it so. The Bereber chieftain of a 
single hill againstthe mighty descendant of Mohammed.” 

‘Nay, fear not any moro attempts by open force. 
He knows too well the strength of your position; be- 
sides, he thinks he has sufficient rein upon you in your 
children.” 

“My children! Ay, he has a rein upon me now, but 
mark me, good Yacob, | will yet snap it as I do this 
reed. Maythe dogs defile the graves of my fathers, if [ 
teach not this Moor the dangers of a Bereber’s wrath. 
I will have my children, I will have them, or I will havo 
the deepest, deadliest revenge. Thou sayest they aro 
intho Cassar at Fas. Tho Cassar shall not keep them. 
T will storm it in the midst of the city. If needs must 
be, by God ('H smother him in the flames of his own 
harem, if it were surrounded by fifty thousand guards.” 

“ Hush! speak lower,” exclaimed the Jew, frightened 
at his patron’s vehemence. “Do nothing rash, force 
were of no avail. Wait a litde until wo know what are 
hisintentions. To-morrow he gives a feast to the whole 
army, and has issued orders fora grand Lab el Berod. 
The next day we move for Fas, and y 





“ Lab el Bered? you say,” interrupted Casben. 

“Yes, not content with burning powder in carnest, 
they must now burn it in sport. Thou knowest how 
pnasionately fond the Moors are of the Lab el Berod, 
or the ‘ game of powder burning,’ as they call it.” 

“ Yes, yes, I have ridden in it more than once myself, 
and dialike it not.” 

“ T will take a look at the sport to-morrow !” 

“ Have n care, you may be recognized.” 

“Nay, fear not. And now, good Yacob, it is timo 
for thee to return. I am afraid 1 have detained you too 
long. Once suspected, and your power to aid me 
ceases. Should you not hear any thing from me to- 
morrow, mect mo here at night if you can, but run no 
risk, *twould add fresh sorrow to my heart should evil 
befall thee." 

Exchanging the usual profusion of parting compli- 
ments, the speakers separated. The Jow mounting his 
ass, urged the animal into a rapid amble towards the 
town, and the Berebor, leading his horse, sought, 
amid the thickest buslies, his familiar bed upon tho 
ground. 


CHAPTER It. 


4 His courser's hoof scornfully spurn tho green sod, 
Ashe madly gives spur in the Lad ef Rerod.” 


The first faint tint of the coming day had scarce 
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appeared in the eastern sky, when the loud calls of 
Muezzan from the minarets of Alcassar aroused the 
sleepy faithful of the town and camp, to their morning 
prayers. Soon the gates were thrown open, and through 
their gaping portals poured a stream of turbaned heads, 
citizens and soldiers, horse and foot, old and young, all 
rushing to the Soceo, a pluin outside tho walls, appro- 
priated to the grand animal markets of the province, and 
to the celebration of all public festivals and games. 
Through this plain wound ef Luccos, along whose bank 
was pitched a row of lofty pavilions, the household tents 
of the new Soultan., In front of the royal tents ran o 
broad avenue, separating them from the more humble, 
but still gorgeous markets of the Soultan’s officers and 
guards. This well trodden avenne, which had witnessed 
many daring feats of horsemanship long before the 
graceful, gallant Jereed, still a favorite in some parts 
of the East, had given place to the more noisy but 
monotonous Lab el Berod, was to be as usual the 
ecene of Moorish equestrian skill, 

The sun had risen not an hour above the horizon, 
before both sides of the avenue, except in tha immediate 
neighborhood of the royal tent, were crowded with dense 
masses of men, leaving a clenr space or lane, corres- 





ponding to the lists of the Chvistinn tournament of not 
mora than an hundred feet in width. 

Soon a grand flourish of trumpets, and the crash of n 
thousand cymbals and kettle drums, announced the 
approach of the Soultan. Mounted upon a horse mag- 
nificently caparisoned, and surrounded by a small body 
of richly dressed negro slaves on foot, he wheeled into 
the avenue, and slowly paced towards the royal tents, 
Two favorite Kaids of the Soudan troops, with hand 
upon the bits, restrained the impatience of the fiery 
steed, while every few steps the slaves on either side 
turning to the populace, and bowing low, exclaimed— 

“ Sidi is well to-day !”’ 


“ Sidi is well to-day !” would reply the crowd, in low: 


and measured tone, ‘ Sidi is well to-day, 
Ged preserve Sidi "—at the same time half prostrating 


Thank God!. 


the body, and placing the hand upon the head. Again | 


in a few steps the same announcement would be made, 
and tha same reply repeated at first by o few voices, 
would ba taken up by the assembled multitude, and 
awell upon the ear like the roar of the tornado through 
the forest, then gradually dying away in the distance 
like the gentle murmurs of the far off ocean, borne upon 
the varying pinions of the fitful breeze. 

Arrived opposite the royal tent, at whose entrance 
was sprend a small carpet, upon which was placed a 
richly ornamented Moroceo cushion, tha Soultan dis 
mounted. His guards and principal alficers arranged 
themselves on either side. At a little distance were 
stationed the Christian prisoners, among whom were 
the young Duke of Barcelog, the Spanish ambassador, 
the Prior of Crato, and others of distinction. In front 
of the tent gambolled the favarite son of the Soultan, an 
infant of some three years, the only privileged intruder 
upon the narrow bounds of the imperiol carpet. Lav. 
ing seated himself upon the cushion, the Soultan gave 
the ordcr for the gume to commence. 


Separating themselves from a small body of picked 
horsemen, who were stationed ot one end of the avene 
of which we have spoken, a small party of five or sx 
dashed forward at full speed. Their gencrous chargers 
were urged 10 the highest exertion by the strongly asp 
rated ha, ha! ba, ha! of their riders, and the free use 
of the cruel Moorish spur, an instrument having, for 
rowel, an immense iron spike of from four to six inches 
in length. ‘Twirling their long guns around their heads, 
they brought them down with the butts resting directly 
against the breast, and the barrels inclined downward; 
over the heads of their steeds. Arrived to where the 
Soultan was seated, their pieces were simultaneously dis 
charged, and each man drawing rein, the course of the 
horses was instantaneously checked. With haunches 
almost touching the ground, and quivering in ever 
muscle from the intense exertion of the sudden check 
to which they were forced by the powerful Moorish bit, 
they rested a moment, the horsemen threw their muy 
kets with a whirling motion into the air, caught thema 
they descended, recovered their horses with a single 
demt-volée, and wheeling them round, walked then 
slowly back to the place from whence they started. 


Another party succeeded, going through the same 
evolutions, and then giving place to others, who rapidly 


followed. Now and then a single horseman would dan 
forth, and vary the monotony of the game with some 
extra display of equestrian skill, which was always libe 
rally rewarded by the applause of the multitude. Of 
the performers, none seemed to enjoy the excitemen 
more than the horses themselves, and nothing could be 
more striking than the contrast between the languor 
with which, when the course was run, they returned to 
the starting-point, and the fiery impatience evinced ib 
every motion, when preparing for the start. 

For three hours, an uninterruped suecession of“ pow 
der burnings ” had been kept up, and the interest of the 
performance was beginning to abate, when a single 
horseman dashed forward in the lists. ‘The beauty ord 
spirit of the horse, and the graceful ease of the rid 
at once excited universal admiration. Spurring at full 
speed, ho threw his long gun into the air, caught jas 
it descended, and dropping it in the middle of the ee 
nue, continued his course. Checking his horse witht 
a few feet of Muley Hamet, he compelled him to per 
form a series of croupadea and curvets, at the sm 
time distinctly marking upon either flank, with bis 
spurs, the initinls of the Soultan’s name, An exclamt 
tion of admiration from Mutcy Hamet, and a shout of 
applause from the spectators, rewarded this feat. 

Galloping back to the starting-place, he again cant 


{forward at full apeed. Passing his gun, he stoop 


from hia saddle, seized it, brought it down to bs 
breast, and discharged it, at tho saine moment arrestise 
the motion of his steed. The dexterity, precision aol 
vigor with which this manoeuvre was performed, ag 
drew forth unanimone expressions of applause, and ai 
waited, with interest, the next feat that the strange! 
should attempr. 

For the third time the stranger commenced the 
course, but not with the reckless impetuosity of 
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frat, Tt was observed that\his steed, although plung- 
ing furiously, was kept well in hand, and all eyes fol- 
lowed with intense interest his every movement. Ad- 
ancing to where the Soultan sat, the horse swerved vio- 
lently to one side, which brought his hoofs upon the 
very edge of the imperial carpet, and his rider’s arm | 
within reach of the young Muley Abdrahaman. Clutch-| 
ing the child by his clothes, the horseman swung him 
this saddle-baw, at the same time, while bending over 
inthe act, growling almost into the ears of the aston- 
hed father in the deep guttural of the Arabic— 

“When you want him, send to Casben Subsh !” 

Wheeling his horse short round, the Bereber dashed 
betweeen the royal tents. In a moment he was at the 





cords of untanned ox hide were stretched between 
stakes firmly driven into the ground on either side. 
Upon these were laid thin planks of the dwarf oak-——the 
only tree in which the country abounds. The structure, 
although not more than six or eight feet in width, and, 
to appearance, so exceedingly frail, afforded the only 
practicable passage for horsemen across the ravine. 
Gazing down the acclivity of the hill, and upon the 
broad and beautiful plain into which it opened, the 
attention of the exhausted and travel-worn knight was 
attracted by the appearance, in the distance, of a body 
| of horsemen in rapid motion. Appearing, at first, like 
diminutive specks upon the horizon, they each moment 
grew larger and more distinct--an indication, to the 


banks of the shallow stream, down which his horse knight, of their course, and the speed with which it 


scrambled with the agility of the mountain cat, A few 


was pursued. A short half hour brought them fully 


jumps cleared the narrow bed, the other bank was into sight, when the knight could plainly perceive a 
gained, and the next moment the gallant animal, with | single horseman bearing something in his arms, and 
loosened rein, was skimming the plain in the direction | urging his steed to his utmost exertion, followed at the 


of the hills from which we have seen him descend. 


Fora few moments, the Soultan, his officers and slaves, | who were rapidly gaining upon him. 


distance of a few hundred yards, by a dozen others, 
A few minutes 


were lost in astonishment. Stupified at the audacity of | brought them to the foot of the hill, and here the dif 
the act, they stood as if doubting the evidence of their | ference in weight between pursuers and pursued, began 


senses. Then followed a scene of indescribable confu- 


sion, Orders were issued for pursuit, but the ardor of } 


the Moorish horsemen prevented them from being 
instantly obeyed, and before the magses of cavalry could 
extricate themselves from the disorder into which they 
had been thrown, by the effort of all to be first in the 
clase, the Bereber had been able to gain a start of 
three or four miles. At length the Moora get under 
way. Ten thousand horse thundered over the plain, 
gradually extending in a long line as the difference in 
the speed of their horses began to exhibit itself. Soon 
those who lagged the most behind, began to rein up, 
and ere twa leagues of the plain had been passed, the 
body of the pursuers was reduced to a few score of the 
best mounted horsemen, whose steeds enabled them to 
keep together, und to slowly but certainly gain upon 
the fying Bereber, whose horse was materially checked 
inhis speed by tho additional weight of the child. 





— 


Beside a small hanging bridge which crossed a deep 
raving in the range of hills of which we have several 
times spoken, sat sinking, from wounds and fatigue, a 
Christian knight. His garments were torn and stained 
with blood. His defensive armor had been hewed from 
him in tho mélée, or thrown away to facilitate his flight. 
Around his left arm a scarf was wound, to staunch the 
blood from a severe gun-shot wound. In his right hand 
heelutched a ponderous sword, which, from its size, and 
from the athletic form of its youthful bearer, one would 
readily have judged had done terrific execution in the 
Tecent fight, 

The ravine which the knight had just passed, was a 
ep gulf or cleft of the mountain range, with almost 
Prpendicular sides, and of severa) leagues in extent. 
Mostly Preserving a width of several hundred feet, at 
this point the sides approximated to within thirty, and 
‘vantage had been taken of this approximation to 

fw across a bridge of ropes. Four small but stout 


to tell still more fearfully against the latter. Forget- 
ting his own danger in the excitement of the race, the 
knight jumped to his feet, and watched the motions of 
the parties ns they struggled upward towards the spot 
where he stood. 

“Santa Maria!” he exclaimed, his whole sympathies 
aroused in favor of the pursued. 
Why do't he throw away his load ? 
Ha! I see 'tisa child! Spur! spur! Drive the row 
els into him! By God they are upon you!” Well 
done,” ho shouted, as the Bereber dexterously reco 
vered his stumbling steed. “ A few steps more and 
you’re safe.” 


“He can’t escape. 
The man is mad ! 


Both man 
and horse seemed to gather fresh cuergy from his en- 


The Bereber glanced up to the knight. 


couraging shouts. A few jumps, and the foot of the 
faltering steed is upon the bridge. The Moors are 
not fifty yards in the rear. The bridge is passed. Tho 
aword of the knight is in the air, and as the hoofs of 
‘the courser strike the ast plank, it doseends upon the 
tightened cords. In an instant they ore severed, and 
the bridge hanga dangling into the abyss from the fur- 
ther side. The Moora have hardly timo to check their 
horses upon the brink of the precipice, from the very 
edge of which their hoofs topple down carth and stones 
as they crouch: to the fierce groumette. 

Looking around, the Bereber saw that he was safe 
from further pursuit. Dismounting from his horae, he 
placed the fainting Muley Abdrahaman upon the grass, 
and hastened back to meet tho stranger who had ren- 
dered him such good service. 

“Come,” he exclaimed, “ lot us mako haste and put 
a fow of these rocks between us and yonder party. We 
are in no danger of being followed, but I see that two 
or three of them have brought their guns with them, 
and they may amuse themselves by giving us a parting 
salute. Ha! thou art wounded,” he continued, as he 
observed the bloody searf und the increasing pallor of 
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the knight’s check. “Como, lean upon me, Christian. 
Iam no Moot.” 

‘‘T am exhauated,” replied the knight, “but more 
from want of food and slcep, than loss of blood. My 
wound is slight, but I have been three days without 
eating.” 

“ How fortunate!” exclaimed the Bereber, “here 
are dates. But come this way. Let us find a good 
place where we can entand rest. Those fellows yonder 
will have to go round ten miles, to reach us, They'll 
not think of doing it.” 

Taking the child in his arms, the Bereber led the 
way to an angie: of the rocks, where, sheltered from all 
observation, they seated themselves, and partook of the 
frugal meal. Tho refreshment, and an hour's rest, 
restored the weary steed and the knight, to samething | 
of their wonted vigor. A short spaco sufficed for on 


explanation of their respective situations, and mutual 
confidence was soon established, 


Come," exclaimed the Bereber, as the knight 
finished his tale, “come, the sun is beginning to de- 
cline. Mount Ayoud, and a short hour's ride, will 
bring ua to my mountain Douwah,.” 

Following his directions, the knight mounted the 
horse, and with the Bereber on foot, carrying the child, 
they commenced the ascent. At first, their road lay 
through an open and nearly level ground, but soon it 
came to a narrow and precipitous defile, which wound 
upwards along tho face of the mountain, Numerous 
guards and sentinels were encountered, some of whom 
joined themeelves tu the party, and all of whom mani- 
feated the most enthusiastic joy at the return of their 
chief. 

At length the defile terminating between two formi- 
dable masses of rock, opened upon a small plageaw to 
which it was the only means of access. Pointing to 
the village of low brown tents scattered over the plain, 
the Bereber exclaimed to his guest— 

“Welcome to tho Douch of the Beni Gersites. 
Your majesty may not find so much of luxury as in your 
own royal palace in Lisbon, but here you will, at least, 
find security, and a hearty welcome. My followers 
will never think that too much can be done to repay the 
services rendered by Don Sebastian, King of Portugal, 
to their chief, Casben Subah.” 

It is perhaps needless to sny, in conclusion, that tho 
royal hostuge so gallantly captured, soon compelled the 
restoration of the Bereber’s family, and the service |: 
rendered to their chief by the unfortunate Don, secured 
for him a safe retreat in the mountain fastnesses of the |! 
grateful tribe. 
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“T do admire 
‘Of womankind but one.’? 


“So then, Julius, you are at last a lawyer, out and 
out ?—how did you pass your examination ?” 

* Just to ne myself, uncle, I wasn't stumped 
once.” 

“Bravo! I am glad to hear it; that was exactly 
following my example. Before L got ‘through, they 
tried hard to pose me, but Iwas an overmatch for 
them. I would have inade a capital enacts Julius, 
had I chosen to practise.” 

- “What a pity you did not, uncle!?? 

- “Yes, that’s what all my friends say, and that, ifI 
had not been too rich to need it, they would have 
given me all the business in their power,~-every 
cent’s worth of it. Many of them wish that I had 
been poorer, that [might have been of greater service 
to the public.” 

« What kind friends you must hadess sir! 1? 

* You rascal! Isee that you are laughing at me. 
Towever, I intend to take you for my raw material; 
and make of you everything that I have failed to be 


myself. In the first place, you are to rise to the! 


height of the profession here, in this very city, to 


make amends for my not having attained the station.” 
{‘But the opposite reason to yours will forbid my 


accomplishing that, my dear sir,—too light a purse, 
is, in the generality of cases, a greater obstacle than 
one too heavy.” 

‘An ingenious lawyer, to presume that, when I 
employ you to do my work for me, I expect you to 
go upon your own means! why, my worshipful -at- 
torney, you must live here with me, in my own house, 
and make use of my own purse. It is my place to 
pay the expenses.” 

“Dear uncle! how. kind you are! how generous! 
I can never be sufficiently g grateful—” 

* Spare your eloquence to plead my causes forme! 
—we lawyers know how much speeches ought to go 
for, so I want none of them here, just now. AmI 
not telling you that you are to work for me in return ? 
—and I wish you. to fulfil another of my: duties to- 
‘wards society.” 

* Anything in the world, uncle, ae all the kind- 
ness—? 

Poh ! it’s. ‘not 1 any uncommon, task I wish you 
to undertake. Iti is only to marry a wife and to raise 
‘a family. You may imitate me in everything but i in 
being an idler, and an old bachelor. 7 

«Why, ev verybody thinks you, sir, the happiest, 








John Gilpin. 


most independent, most contented old bachelor in the 
world. Quite an enviable person,” 

“Tam not at all to be envied, Julius. As to being 
happy,—that’s all a sham. J have never been’ con- 
tented since they called me an old bachelor. No, 
no,—you must have a wile: T have picked one out 
for you.” - 

“Yndeed! pray who is she, uncle?” _ 

“One of the loveliest girls in the city —your 
cousin Henrietta Attwood.” 

“Etty Attwood! the pretty little second-cousin 
who used to come sometimes to visit us when I was 
a boy! I remember her well;—the most beautiful, 
sweetest tempered child in the world; with bright 
brown eyes, and flaxen ringlets curling over her - 
shoulders and down to her waist! ifshe is as charm- 
ing a woman as she was a child, I have not the 
shadow of an objection. I used to call her my little 
wife then, and the first poetry I ever perpetrated, 
‘was Some stanzas addressed to her on her birthday.” 

‘**Yes, she has shown them to me more than once ; 
she remembers you as well as you do her, and, often 
inquires of me about her cousin and old: playletlow; 
Julins Rockwell.” 

“But do you think she would have me, uncle?” 

' “Why shouldn’t she ?—~you.are plaguy good-look- 
ing,—you know that well enough,—very much like 
what I was at. your age; you have sense plenty,— 
that is, if you are not a degenerate shoot of your 
family ; if you have not, you must acquire it; you 
have formed no bad habits, I hope ;—if you have, I 
must cane them out of you. And Etty will do what- 
ever I bid her,—I know she will. She is aware that 
T was looking for you, and will expect you to call to 
see her immediately.” 

*T shall be delighted to do so; can you take me 
this evening, uncle? But how does it happen that 
she isin the city. Her parents, y VEMevE: reside in 
the country still? 

“She is with her aunt, Mrs. Attwood, a rich 
widow, who having married off all her own daughters, 


_ has begged a share of her time for the sake of her 


company. . She'is very much of a belie, but if you 
manage properly, you and she will make a match of 


‘it'in Jess than six months, or my name is not Herman 


Holeroft. “You must then live with me. I begin to 
fecl lonesome as I grow old; and, you perceive, I 
have house-room for twenty more.” 
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"My dear uncle, you are too kind!” - 

“Stop a moment! remember it is only on condition 
you bring Etty with you; I don’t know that I would 
like any one else. So I will go with you, and intro- 
duce you to-night. Iwas afraid you would have to 
wait to be provided with a new suit, but am agree- 
ably disappointed. You look not only genteel but 
fashionable. Your country tailors must be on the 
march of improvement.” . . os 

‘Oh! since steam-engines are so abundant, no one 
need be behind the fashions, unless he chooses ;—but, 
uncle,—look here, quick !—Ah ! she has gone around 
that corner !” ; 

Who ?—what is it?’ asked the old bachelor, 
hastily rising from his superb, damask covered rock- 
ing-chair, to approach the. window. 

A young lady,—the loveliest, brightest—” 

“Pho ! returned Mr. Holcroft, sinking again into 
his cushions with a look of disappointment; ‘“ why I 
see thousands of lovely, bright-looking girls passing 
here every day, and so it has been for the last twenty 
years. That, I suppose, is one reason why I have 
not married. I never could get one pretty face fixed 


selves to drive it away.” 

The windows of the apartment, in which the gen- 
tlemen sat, opened upon one of the most noted 
thoroughfares on this side of the Atlantic, which at 
that hour, was crowded by an unusually brilliant 
throng of the fair and the gay, called out by the 
bright sunshine of a clear December afternoon, to 
exhibit, each, her new assortment of winter finery. 
During the foregoing dialogue, young Rockwell. had 
not been so much occupied as to be unable to throw 
an occasional glance into the street, and the one 
which preceded his exclamation, had been met by a 
pair of radiant eyes, with an expression so cordial 
and: familiar, that he was. quite startled,—and the 

‘more easily, that they belonged to one of the most 
- beautiful faces and one of the richest costumes that 
he had noticed on the crowded pavé. ‘TI could never 
have seen her before,—no, I never did,”’-—said he to 
himself, and the passage of Moore so generally 
known to the sentimental and romantic youths, who 
sigh in our language, came into his mind :— 
‘t As if his soul that moment caught 
. An image it through life had sought ; 
As if the very lips and eyes, 
Predestined to have all his sighs, 
And never be forgot again, 
Sparkled and smiled before him then.” 

«That is a favorite excuse with you old bache- 
lors,” said he, at length, remembering that a reply: 
might be expected to his uncle’s last observation :; 
“but this-young lady,—such a face could not be 
easily driven away! I wonder who she can be?—. 
perhaps you know her,—she is evidently one of your 
élite, but I can’t describe her; one thing I noticed, 
however, she had ona blue velvet—, what is the 
name of those new articles ?—neither a cloak nor & 
shaw];—you understand what I mean, uncle.” 

‘‘A mantilla, you blockhead!” replied the old 


bachelor, consequentially, as if proud of ‘being so far’ 


read in women’s gear. 





Yes, a mantilla,—a blue velvet mantilla, worked 
in yellow figures.” ; 

‘Embroidered in gold color, or-straw, or canary, 
or lemon, the ladies say,” returned Mr. Holcroft, in 
a tone of correction; “there are plenty of blue 
velvet mantillas, and how am Ito know which you 
mean ?? aa 

Julius admitted that it might be rather difficult, and 
looked out of the window with renewed interest, 
while his uncle kept up a rambling discourse which 
required no reply. In a few moments the blue man- 
tilla again appeared, another witching glance was 
thrown upon him, and snatching up his hat, without 
a word of explanation or excuse, he darted from the 
room. Immediately after, a fine looking young man 
entered, and was saluted by. the name of Elkinton, 
by Mr. Holcroft, who sat wondering at his nephew’s 
sudden disappearance. 

‘Has Rockwell arrived, Mr. Holeroft?” asked the 
visiter. 

“Yes,—did you not meet him at the door?—he 
reached this an hour or two ago, and has just bolted 


: : | out as if life and death depended on his speed. 1 
in my heart, before a hundred others presented them- | suppose he saw something wonderful in the street. 


These rustics, when they come to town, are always 
on the stare for novelties. A fire-bell startles them 
as much as an earthquake would us. But won’t you 
sit down ?—he will be back again in a few minutes, 
no doubt.” 

“Thank you, Ihave not time to wait. I merely 
called in to see if he had come. Perhaps I may find 
him in the street.” 

Meanwhile Julius was eagerly tracing the fair un- 
known, and unpractised as he was in threading the 
mazes of acity crowd, he found little difficulty in 
gaining upon the light, quick step he followed. But 
at length, as he joyfully held, his good genius be- 
friended him. She was stopped by a distinguished 
looking girl, whose tall figure, dark eyes, and black 
hair, contrasted strongly with her own rather petite 
proportions, hazel eyes and ‘ringlets of light brown. 
He came up in time to hear the lady of his pursuit 
say to the other, ‘I half expect visiters this evening, 
but should they not'call, I shall go certainly. I believe 
it is the Vandenhoffs’ benefit, and, no doubt, a treat 
may be looked for.” : 

Just then a carriage drew up to the curbstone, and 
an elderly lady called from it, “I have half a notion 
to make you both walk home ;—I have been driving 
up and down street for an hour, expecting to meet 
you. Get in,—quick !” . 

The steps were let down, and the black-eyed dam- 
sel was handed in. Her companion was about to 
follow, when, glancing over her shoulder, she beheld 
our hero. She paused, half-smiled, blushed, and 
springing into the carriage, was driven off, and out 
of sight ina moment, while Julius stood transfixed 
where she left him. He was aroused by a hand laid 
on his arm, and turning, he exclaimed, somewhat 
abashed at being found in a position so equivocal, 
«Tg it possible, Elkinton 7 — 

“ My dear Rockwell! I am rejoiced to see you! I 
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almost: passed without recognising you;: I could 


scarcely have expected to meet you, fresh from the 


country, standing in a brown study, in the most 
crowded square of the city !” 


_ The: two young men had been classmates at col- 


lege, and though a regular correspondence had not » 
been kept up between them, they were always the. 


warmest of friends whenever they chanced to meet. 


They turned: to walk together towards i Hoke | 


croft’s. 





. Pray, Elkinton, do you. ena any ist. who | 


wears a blue velvet mantilla?” asked Julius as soon 
as politeness allowed him to antrodace an extrinsic 
subject. 

- Very probably I may, but I never fesolleat ladies 
by their dress, as.I seldom pay the slightest attention 
to it. What sort of a lady do you mean?” 

A young, 
plexion, clear hazel eyes and sunny tresses.” 

*T know several such,—you may ‘see plenty of 
them passing any hour ; -but what about her?” 

“Oh, nothing! only Isaw. her in the street and 
‘was struck with her appearance.” 

.Pshaw ! you will. be struck ten times a minute 
if you. are.on the look-out for beauty.: For my part, I 
have given up looking at the ladies in general.” 

‘“ Then it must be because you are engrosed by. one 
in particular.”. 

‘Right, and Th introduce you to ee for old a ac- 
quaintance sake. Don’t youremember our. standing 
argument, that neither of us would marry without a 
communication fe; and a consultation with, the 
other?” 

* Of course,” replied Julius slatrastediys es 7 must 
try to find out who she is.” 

. © You shall know all about her, my Julius, and be- 
come acquainted with her, as soon as you are at 
leisure, I should like to have your impression of my 
choice,”’ returned Elkinton cordially ; of course al- 
luding to his own. lady love; “but Ihave not time 
to tall: longer; just now Pll call to see you in the 
morning.” " 

“ Stay, at which house.are the Vandenhoffs to per- 
form to-night ?” asked J ulius, detaining him. 

-Elkinton named the theatre and hurried away. 

On returning to his uncle, there being visiters pre- 
sent, no questions-were asked about his absence, and 
when. they were’ again alone, the old gentleman de- 
sired him to have himself in readiness to call on his 
cousin, Miss Attwood, after tea. With some hesita- 
tion, he excused himself. “Perhaps you would like 
to go to see the Vandenhoffs, as this is their last 
night,” said Mr. Holcroft, presuming that to be his 
objection; “if so, by going early to visit Etty, we 
may have a chance to take her along, if she is not 

engaged. You need not mind being out of etiquette, 
as 1 shall propose it myself.” 


Still Julius demurred about the visit, and added, 


& Tt was my intention to go to the theatre, but Ishould 
prefer going alone.” 

“ Going alone!” repeated the old eonilecsin: look- 
ing at him scrutinizingly ; ‘‘ that is altogether wrong, 
Julius. A young man‘should not, if possible, appear 


very beautiful one, with bright com- 





at a place of-‘amusement, which ladies are sanctioned 
to attend, without having one along. They are a 
protection from improper associations, and add great- 
ly to the respectability of one’s appearance. On the 
present occasion, your attendance on Henrietta 
Attwood will establish your standing in society at 
once. She is certainly one of the most admired girls 
in the city.” 

*No doubt of it, ‘uncle; but for my part T neven 
admired dumpy girls.” 

“Dumpy girls ?-~what do you intimate by that, sir 2. 
why Etty has one of the most perfect figures I ever 
saw! shei8 a very sylph.” 

‘Indeed! when she was a child, she was very 
short and fat. At any rate, she must have white 
hair,—she formerly had,—and I have no ) great par- 
tiality for ‘lint-white locks. ” 

“White hair! what the plague has got into: the 
fellow? she has no such thing. An hour or two ago 
you were all anxiety that I should take you to see 
her, and you seem ready to decline going alto- 


gether.” — 


“excuse me, als, but fealty I don’t feel in the 
humor for-ladies’ society this evening.” 

Oh, very well, sir; consult your own leasate: a 
replied the old bachelor in a tone of plane, and took 
his tea in silence. 

Julius noticed it, but though sorry to displease 


him, was ashamed to confess his motive for wishing 


to go alone, and, after a few minutes of constraint, in 
the drawing-room, he set off for the theatre. 

He arrived early, and selecting a place which 
commanded a -view of the whole house, he kept his 
eyes in constant motion from door to door, with the 
purpose of scanning every group that entered, a feat 
not easy to accomplish, as an unusual number were 
thronging the house. At length, a round of applause, 
on the rising of the curtain, distracted his attention, 
for a moment, and on again turning round, he beheld 
in a box near him, the identical blue velvet mantilla, 
accompanied by an elderly gentleman, and the tall 
brunette. The best acting of the season was all lost 
upon him, the one object alone chaining his eyes and 
his thoughts. She, too, evidently perceived him, 


, while surveying the audience. At the end of the first 


act, and several times afterward, she met his gaze 
with conscious blushes, and an apparent effort to re- 
pressasmile. He also fancied that some commu- 
nication on the subject passed between her and her 
companions. 

The play at length was over, and the party rose to 
go. Julius pushed through the crowd until he found 
himself beside them. In the press, the mantilla be- 
came unfastened, and, unperceived, by its owner, a 
gentleman set his foot uponit. “The lady’s man- 
tilla, sir! said our hero, eagerly catching it up. 
She nodded her thanks with looks half downcast, and 
confusedly taking it from his hand, wrapped it around 
her and, in a few minutes, they had reached the 
door. The ‘old gentleman handed his fair charges 
jnto a-carriage in waiting, and, saying that he would 
walk, ordered the servant to drive on. 

“Have a hack, sir?” asked a coachman. 
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“ Yes,—follow that carriage,’ replied Julius, and 


springing in, was driven into one of the most fash- 
jonable streets of the city. The carriage stopped be- 
fore one of the handsomest houses in it, and he saw 
the ladies alight and enter the door. Then discharg- 
ing his coach, he reconnoitered the house and square, 
to know them again, and congratulating himself on 
his discovery, he returned to his uncle’s. 

Mr. Holcroft had recovered, in some degree, 
from his displeasure against the morning, and with 
a return of his usual manner, he questioned his 
nephew upon the quality of the past night’s enter- 
tainment. 

“T can hardly tell, sir; that. is,—I believe it’ was 
good, sir; answered he ‘with some incoherence. 

Why, my good fellow, ] bope you are not so 
green as not to know whether a theatrical perform- 
ance was good or the contrary!” said the old ba- 
chelor, staring at him, whereupon the young gentle- 
man felt himself necessitated to be somewhat less 
abstracted. 

After breakfast he took up his hat with unexpress- 
ed intention to visit the scene of his discovery, and 
half formed hopes, and his uncle, having observed 
that in a stroll through the city he might see some 
books, or other such matters, which he would like to 
possess, kindly proffered him funds.to purchase them. 


Julius thanked him, and answered that‘he was | 


provided with a sum, naming it, amply sufficient for 
the expenses of the three or four weeks he had pro- 
posed for the length of his visit. 


“Don’t forget to be back again at twelve,” said 


Mr. Holeroft; “against that time I shall want you 
to go with me to see your cousin Etty.” 

. “Hang my cousin Etty!” thought Julius, but he 
said nothing, and, with a bow, he departed. On 
reaching the place where his thoughts had been all 
the morning, he examined the door, but could find no 
name, nor could he see a child or a servant within 
half a square, of whom he might have obtained in- 
formation. But, crossing the street in his disappoint- 
ment, he noticed on the first house before him, a 
large brass door-plate, inscribed “ Boarpine,” and 
actuated by the first suggestion of his fancy, he rang 
the bell, and inquired if he could obtain lode for a 
short time. 

“My rooms are all taken, sir,—that is, ‘all the best 
apartments,” replied the mistress of the mansion, 
presuming, from his appearance, that none but good 
accommodations would answer. 

Julius paused a moment, but having gone so far, 
he concluded not to draw back. “1 would be willing 
to. put-up with an inferior one, provided it is in the 
front of the house,”’ said he. 

“The small room, in the third story, over the 
entrance, is vacant,” said the lady, hesitating to 
offer it. , 

“Tl take it, madam,” he returned, and without 


farther question or examination, he hastened to have 


his baggage brought. This he executed without the 
Inowledge of his uncle, the old gentleman having 
rode out after brealifast. 

He felt half ashamed of his precipitancy, hai he 


saw his trunks deposited in a chamber, so filled up 
by a narrow bed, a washstand and a single chair, that 
there was hardly space enough for them, but on ap- 
proaching the window, he beheld the blue mantilla 
descending from the steps of the house opposite, 
and he regarded himself as adully: comnts for the 
sacrifice. 

‘Who lives in the ae idirmeiately across the 
way?’ asked he of the servant who was arranging 
the room. 

“Mr. Lawrenson, sir,~-that gentleman coming 
out.”? It was the old gentleman of the theatre. __ 

** There are a couple of young ladies in the house, 
are there not?’ 

“Only one, sir, that I know. of, cia great belle 
among the quality. The gentlemen call her the beau. 
ti fel Miss Lawrenson.” 

Julius was satisfied. He knew the family by repu- 
tation, and to have attracted the attention, and com- 
menced a flirtation of the eyes with a beauty so dis- 


| tinguished, he felt was an adventure to be pursued 


without respect to little inconveniences. He was 
strengthened in this sentiment by some of the gentle- 
men.at the dinner-table stating, that one of. the most 
prominent ornaments of the dress circle, at the 
theatre; the night before, was the beautiful ee 
Lawrenson. 

After dinner he watched long for the return of 
| his fair neighbor, an occupation not the most com- 
| fortable, as there was no chimney in-the room, and 
| therefore no possibility of his having a fire; but she 
did not again appear, and recollecting that his uncle 
ought to be informed of his change of quarters, he 
proceeded to fulfil that duty. On his way he had 
some misgiving that the old gentleman would not 
receive his apprisal on the best of terms, and he was 
projecting some plausible excuse to satisfy him, when 
the result of.his ingenuity was annihilated by his en- 
countering, face to face, the lady of his thoughts,— 
his heart, as he believed. The same half-smile met 
him,—there.-might have been observed an. additional 
expression of familiarity j—the same blush, and he 
would have turned to follow her again, but his sense 
of propriety had not so far left him, as to admit of the 
repetition,—particularly as there was no object to be . 
gained by it.. So, satisfied that from his close vici- 
nity, he could have an opportunity of seeing her daily, 
and of taking advantage of any favorable accident 
for a better. acquaintance, he entered the drawing- 
room of the old bachelor, who received him with an 
exclamation of “Where upon earth have you been 
all this day, Julius?” 

“At my lodgings, sir,” replied the youth, having 
come to the conclusion that it would be best to 
treat his desertion in the most. matter of course way 
possible. 

‘Your lodgings!” repeated Mr. Holeroft, in as- 
tonishment. 

“Yes, uncle; as I don’t like to trouble my friends 
more than I can help, I decided upon taking boarding, 
and your absence, when I came to remove my bag- 
gage, prevented my informing you of it.” 

‘What, after I had proposed your taking up your 
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residence in my house, not only during your Visit, 
but during my life time! I need a better excuse thee 
that. “Where have you gone? 992 
: Julius named the place. 
“One-of the most expensive. establishments in. ane 


city, and. one frequented by dandies, vowés, and don. 


vivants,—the very worst sort of society for.a young 
man, who aspires to attaining eminence-in oné of the 
learned professions. . You might, at least, have con- 
sulted me about a place proper for you, even though 
you had decided upon mortifying me by leaving my 
house. How long have you engaged to stay?” 

. “Only a week or two, uncle,” replied Julius, de- 
voutly hoping that no questions would be asked, 
‘ which would -compel him’ to confess that. he -had 
ensconsed himself in the worst apariment in the 
house. 

- “T waited Aine for you an tioue or having ex- 
pected you for two or three to go with me to visit 
your cousin Etty.: However, you can stay to tea, and 
go with-me in the evening.” 

» “Excuse me, dear: ae have a particular reason 
for declining.” 

~ © What! again eich ao ye intend to dispose of 
yourself?” . + a 

*J—I shall stay in my own room; Ibelieve, uncle.” 

Yon vex and surprise me more and more, Julius. 
Independent: of my earnest desire that -you should 
see your cousin, your duty as a gentleman and as a 
relative requires that you should make her-a visit, 
and the sooner it is eon, the more it will be to your 
eredit.?-' 

“The young lady in question eine only my 
second-cousin, T cannot perceive that there is any 
duty connected with the matter. Second-cousins, 
except in cases of convenience, are seldom regarded 
as relatives at all.” ~ 

“Whew! I presume that,-after all that, I need 
not be surprised if you should propose to dissolve the 
connection between me and yourself! 1, a-queer, 
plain, old fellow, will hardly be likely to remain an 
acknowledged kinsman of one who declines the re- 
lationship of one of the loveliest girls that ever the 
sun shone upon!” 

“My dear uncle, I meant no disteabadt towards 
Miss Attwood, much less to you, but really, I have 


something to attend to, that will debar,me from the | 


pleasure of fulfilling: your wishes, to-night. I will 
sce you again in the morning. Good evening.” 


“T must keep a sharp watch on that youngster,” | 


said the old bachelor to himself; ‘he can’t. have 
formed an attachment at home, for he appeared de- 
lighted, at first, with my proposition for his settle- 
ment. As to his leaving my house, it strikes me that 
it was done for the purpose of escaping my szurveil- 
lance. I must be careful as to what sort of habits he 
has formed, ’before I decide on carrying out my plans. 
I must go to see Etty this evening myself, and as she 
‘will expeet some excuse for his not calling, I can 


tell her that lie is diffident,—not used to ladies’ so- 


ciety,.or something that way. ‘She has not been 
here for several days, I présume on his account; so 
T’ll tell her that he has taken boarding at Mrs. 











W——'s.. Ihave no-notion of ‘being cheated out of 
my only lady visiter by the ungrateful'scamp.” And 
the old gentleman carried his resolve into execution. 
- Julius had really.told the truth in saying that he 
intended to remain at home that evening, but he 
would not for any thing in the world,—except, indeed, 
the’ heart’ under the biue velvet mantilla,—have 
acknowledged -his reason for so doing.: The fact 
was, he had concluded that no.time was to be lost in 
pursuing his advantage, and that, as he had been the. 
poet of his class at college, he might be inspired, if in: 
solitude, to produce a. metrical accompaniment for 
some pretly sage @amour, to be sent the next morn- — 
‘His muse’ not unpropitious, but cabin’d, con- 
fined, in his fireless dormitory, his ardour would, no 
doubt;: have ‘abated, had-he not, by an occasional 
glance: out of the window, been. remitided, by the: 
blue sky and - its: golden ‘embroidery'of ‘stars, “of the 
azure mantilla. ‘Thus retreshed, whenever he found 
himself flagging, he completed:his performance ‘to his 
full satisfaction, and after copying it on paper per-~ 
fumed: and gilt,—with his washstand for a writing 
table,—he retired to'dream the night intoday. = * 
‘Jn the morning; as soon as breakfast was over, he 
set off'in' quest of his intended gift, and ‘seeing the 
gorgeous display of exotics, in the window of a cele- 
brated florist; he stopped and selected ‘flowers for a 
bouquet, ‘the richest and rarest, without regard‘ to 
cost, and ordering’ them to be sent immediately to 
his'‘lodgings, he hastened to meet them there. He 
‘was stopped, however, in his course i his isn 


| Elkinton.’: 


“T am glad at the accident of meeting you,” said 
the latter; ‘I called last evening and this morning 
at Mr. Holcroft’s in expectation of your coming in,— 
the servants having: told me yesterday that you had 
changed your residence. Where do you lodge?—~ 
your uncle was not at home, and, consequently, I es 
not ascertain.” 

Julius evaded an answer, afraid of exposing to any 
acquaintance how ‘comfortless a place he had de- 
posited himself in, and though they had now nearly 
reached it, he walked off in a contrary direction to 
avoid suspicion, talking all the while with much 
more animation than he would have been likely to do 
in his present state of feeling, if there had not been a 
strong motive to prompt him. 

“Have you any engagement for this evening?” 
asked Elkinton; “if not, I will take you to see my 
fiancée, as I promised you the other day. I really 


‘wish to have your congratulations on my selection. 
All the fellows of my acquaintance regard me with 
‘ envy j;—you need not ery say it without vanity 


or boasting.” 

Julius declined’ without offering an excuse. 

“When will you go then?” persisted the intruder. 

“T don’t know,—in truth I go very little into ladies’ - 
society at present,” replied Rockwell, with : an air of 
nonchalance. 

That his friend should be totally indifferent towards 
his mistress, is little less unpardonable to a lover, 
than that he should attempt to rival him in her af- 
fections; accordingly Elkinton, after replying coolly, 
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“very well, I hold you to no sppomunent bowed 
stiffly, and walked away. 

Not giving: his friend’s change of . deporiiuate a 
thought, Julius hastened to his room, where the 
flowers had arrived before him, and folded his :poeti- 
cal billet-doux to. send with them. How to direct it 
was the next question, and determining that it would 
be disrespectful, without his having. an introduction, 
to address it to ‘* Miss Lawrenson;” he substituted, 
in place of her name, to ‘ The Blue Velvet Mantilla.” 
He then rang the bell, and giving the waiter who ap- 
peared, a liberal douceur to carry it across the street, 
and leave it: for Miss Lawrenson, withthe bouquet, 
he watched at the window until-he saw ‘it delivered 
to a servant at the door. 

The: other ‘boarders having left the parlors, he 
took possession of one of the front windows with a 
newspaper in his hand,.and watched every. move- 
ment across the way. In .a-short time. the. tall bru- 
nette emerged from the doorway, but her.companion 
of the sunny ringlets did not-appear. After dinner 
she really did present herself,—he was_on the watch 
again ;—and he noticed that, before she reached the 
steps, she: glanced across-with -apparent - curiosity, 
from which he conjectured that she had discovered, 
by means of the servant, whence . the offering had 
come. And then, when she turned. to look again, 
after. she had pulled the bell, he was confident that 
she recognised his figure at the window. ‘Fowards 
evening he tore himself: from his loadstone long 
enough to saunter out with the object of paying his 
respects to his uncle, but the old gentleman not being 
in the house, he did not enter, and returning to his 
room, he busied himself, as the evening before, in 
writing verses for a future occasion. 

Thus ended one day of folly, and the next was 
spent in a similar manner, except that he sent a 
costly English annual, as his second tribute, and, to 
his surprise and ecstasy, received, in return, by his 
messenger, a geranium leaf, enclosed in a shect of 
rose-colored note-paper, in which was inscribed, in 
a dainty female hand, the single line,— “From the 
Blue Velvet Mantilla.” 

The third day, he sent a present equally elegant, 
and employed some of the most skilful members of a 
famous band to discourse their most elegant music 
under her window in the night, and he felt not a little 
flattered, secretly, to hear some of the boarders pro- 
nounce it the most delightful serenade ever heard, 
even in the neighborhood of Miss Lawrenson. But 
it would be tedious to follow him in his extrava- 
gances. He dispensed his flowers, and books, and 
music, and tasteful djoux as prodigally as if he had 
possessed the purse of a Fortunio, until better than a 
week had passed. During this time he forced him- 
self to call daily on his uncle, and daily declined a 
visit to his cousin, until the old gentleman, deeply of- 
fended, ceased to invite him to his house, and he for 
the same reason, ceased to go. Elkinton, too, met 
him once or twice, and, in remembrance of his want 
of courtesy, passed him with merely a nod, but what 
was all that, in comparison with the compensation 
he received from the lady of the mantilla ?—sundry 





glances and blushes, when he chanced tameet her 
on the street; a wave of her scarf across the window, 
which could not have been accidental; and above 
all, two several notes, containing, each, familiar 
quotations, in her own delicate hand, as answers to 
some of his impassioned rhapsodies. A new incident, 
however, brought him somewhat to his senses. 

One morning his messenger, on returning, present- 
ed him with a note, markedly different, from. its bold 
penmanship, to the others, and on opening it, he read 
to the: following effect .— - 

“The person, who, for a week past), has been. so 


liberal of-his favors to Miss C——L——, is requested 


to call. this afternoon, three -o’clock, at No. 26, —— 
Hotel, and explain his conduct to one possessed of .a 
right to demand it. Should he not comply, it will be 
presumed that he is unworthy of being treated as a 
gentleman, and he shail be dealt with accordingly.” . 

‘From whom did you receive this?” asked he of 


‘the servant. 


“From Mr. Tawisiaon s footman, . sir, who ‘a 
‘ways receives my messages ; he said it was given to 
him by a gentleman who ordered him not to tell his 
name.” 

“Very. well; that is sufficient,” said Julius, with 
considerably more self-possession than if it had con- 


| tained another quotation or geranium leaf. 


. What explanation should he make?—was he to 
meet a father, or a brother? whom? or, what? was 
he to be called upon to apologize, or to fight ? or what 
was to be done? He could settle none of these ques- 
tions to his satisfaction, and so he concluded to re- 
main as unconcerned as possible, and be guided by 
the relative position and deportment of his chal- 
lenger. 

The appointed hour came, and found our hero at 


_ the house designated. He asked to be shown to No. 


26, and, on rapping at the door, to his surprise, it 
was opened by Elkinton. The latter, also, looked 
surprised, but presuming that he had called to atone 
for his former unfriendliness, he invited him in, and 
seated him, with much cordiality. Julius .looked 
around, and perceiving no other person in the room, 
took the letter from his pocket, and remarked— 
“There must be some mistake here. To confess 
the truth, Elkinton, I did not expect to find myself in 
your apartment. This note directed me to numbér 
26, but it must be a mistake of the pew. .However, 
as I am here, I would be very glad of your. advice as 
a friend. Read this.” 

Elkinton glanced at the note, and, with a heighten- 
ed color, returned, ‘“‘ There must, indeed, be some 
mistake. Iam the writer of this, but you, certainly, 
cannot be the person for whom it was intended.” 

_ Julius started, but commanded himself to reply 
coolly,—“ Judging from its import, it undoubtedly 
was destined for my hands.” ; 

Elkinton paced the room once or twice, and then, 
seating himself beside his visiter, remarked, ‘‘ This 
is a delicate affair, Julius, but, as old friends, let us 
talk it over quietly. That there may be no misunder- 
standing, let us be certain that we both interpret 
these initials alike.” 
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i ip pre 
—Charlotte Lawrenson,’” answered Julius. 


gimed them to be those of Miss Lawrenson, : denies having answered your notes, or even having 
| opened them ; denies ever having given you a mark. 


‘She, indeed, is the person meant, and to prove | of tesounition, ‘and denies that, to her mncwlesee, 


to: you my right-to interfere in this matter, she is the” 
. lady: to whom I am engaged, of which I-informed 


pues is ameneet: to be yy ale in a few 


mont 

- Julius sprang to his ea ail turned ‘ale as mar- 
ble. To be thus flirted and betrayed ! | 

- “Now,” pursued Elkinton, ‘earnestly, ‘you -will. 
audarstand why I should have ‘felt indignant at any 
one presuming to make: stich advances, 'as you have 
done, towards the lady'in question, and. you -will not 
be’ surprised if I ask by what you were encouraged to 
persist in them, 'so assiduously. 2 

' “By the lady’s ‘own conduct,” said Talius, swith 
his “usual: impetuosity j by her: accepting my pre- 
sents, which: were’ invariably accompanied. by ex- 
‘pressions of admiration,—nay, of passion; by’ her 
noticing those expressions with answers, ' which, if 
not ‘explicitly: favorable; could not ‘have been con- 
strued otherwise, as they were: not reprobatory ;. by 
tokens of personal recognition from: her house, and 
by conscious, and not, discouraging looks, whenever 
‘we'met in the street.” 

_ ‘Stay, Julius! these are serious sieoen: aiid such 
ag nO man: could patiently listen to. of ‘his affianced 
‘wife. Your presents I \mow. she received, for from 
ther jestingly showing ‘them to me, and pointing ‘out 
the house from which they came, I was led to write 
the note in your hand, of which: she is aware; but 
that a girl of Charlotte Lawrenson’s dignity of charac- 
‘ter would answer love-letters from an éntire stran- 
ger; and exchange coquettish glances with him in 
the streets, is more than I can credit.” , 

‘That is language, Elkinton, that I cannot and will 
not submit to,” retorted Julius angrily; ‘if you 


must have proofs farther than the word of a man of ; 


honor, take these!” and he drew the notes from his 
bosom, where, in the most approved fasliion of lovers, 
he had kept them sécured day and night. 

‘Elkinton snatched them, and ‘after a scrutinizing 
examination replied, “I can say, almost positively, 
that not a word here is in her handwriting.” 

No. doubt, you find it very satisfactory to feel 
ps assured,” Said Julius, with a sarcastic smile. 

‘To save further dispute, by which neither of us 
‘can be convinced,” returned Elkinton, endeavoring 
to be more composed,” I will go directly to Miss 
Lawrenson, and ask an explanation from her, without 
which, I at least, cannot feel satisfied. If you shall 
be at leisure, I will call on you, or, if you picts it, 
‘shall expect you here at eight this evening.” 

For particular reasons, unnecessary to specify, 
Julius chose the latter, and Elkinton, escorting him 

out with cold politeness, proceeded, in much ‘pur- 
turbation, to the mansion of Mr. Lawrenson- 

Our hero was punctual to his appointment in the 
evening, and. found Elkinton impatiently awaiting 
him. “I have laid your representations before Miss 
Lawrenson,” and; for your sake, am sorry that-she 
disclaims their veracity. ‘Though she again-acknow- 
ledges having your presents in her possession, she 


she ever saw you in the street.” 

Julius stood aghast... To have the truth so point- 
edly disowned, to have his word so plainly doubted, 
it was ‘not to. be borne. “Her retaining my-love- 
tokens, I think, might be sufficient’ evidence to you 
that all is not exactly as you would desire,” he replied 
indignantly, ‘a woman who encourages the advances 
of -a total stranger; ‘in everything but words, while 
betrothed to-another, and then, to preserve his. favor, 
denies\the whole course of her. conduct, is un- 
worthy -the notice.of: any man who hae himself a 
gentleman.” 

- “One thing can yet be’ done,” said ‘Blldnton, 3 re- 
pressing nfarcue answer; ‘let me-have those notes; 
and, through them; Miss. Lawrenson may probably 
be enabled to discover by whom they were prodticed. 
If that cannot. be: done, I shall hold you ‘responsible 

for gross misrepresentations of her. character ;” and 

-he'strode out, leaving: i tival i in Possession of Pe 

i room. +, : 

‘Matters now wore: ‘a serious sane ‘Should the 
iady make no confession, a challenge would-be the 
consequence, and‘even should-she vouchsafe to ex- 
plain; it would be to make him.a laughing: stock by 
proving him quizzed, coquetted and. jilted. If the 
first were to occur, it behoved him to prepare to leave 
the world ; if the latter, at least to leave the city. 

And on his-way homeward, he decided to put his af- 
fairs in order. He remembered that his landlady 
had sent in her bill that morning, requiring .money 
for a pressing. engagement, and that; having pretty 
well exhausted his funds in his expensive outlays for 
his fair enchantress, he had concluded to apply to his 
uncle for means to discharge it. Accordingly he 
stopped to inquire for him, but not finding him at 

home, he left on his secretaire a note, requesting the 
loan of the sum he required, and saying he would 
call for it in the morning. He then retired to his 
lodgings in such a state of excitement as it had not 





been his lot before to experience. 

In the morning, when completing his toilet, for 
breakfast, he heard the sound of a stick and an unu- 
sually heavy.step on the stairs, and after a lond rap 
on the door, Mr. Holcroft, to his great autpniae, pre: 
sented himself. 

So,” said the old bachelor, seating himself on the 
side of the bed, the only chair being occupied by 
Julius’ collar and cravat, and looking around in 
astonishment, ‘' a pretty exchange you have made, 
young gentleman, for the pleasant apartments to 
which I welcomed you on your arrival !” 

Julius saw that his ire was aroused, but unable to 
conjecture why, and somewhat abashed at the shab- 
biness of: his surroundings, he could only stammer 
something about having found it impossible to obtain 
the accommodation of a better room. 

_% And what are your reasons, young man, for sub- 
-mitting to such discomforts and inconveniences ?— 
You need not take the trouble to fabricate an answer. 
Your last night’s demand for money has given me a 
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full insight into your character and pursuits, and I. 
have come to assert my tacit right as your mother’s 
brother, and your nearest living relation, to use the 
power of a guardian, and remove you from scenes: 
in which you are in a fair way to prove a disgrace to. 
On your. 
arrival in the city, I laid before you my plans for. 


me and to the memory of your parents. 


your future benefit,—that you should make your 


home with me as my son, and my prospective. heir, 


an offer which almost any young man would have 


considered extraordinary good fortune,-—and sugges- : 
ted to you an alliance which, I felt confident, would’ 
‘secure your happiness. Iwas not such anold block-: 
head to expect you to marry your cousin without. 
your own conviction that she would suit you, but: 


merely named her-to you as a woman who, to any 


reasonable man, would be a treasure, such as, I fear, 
Then, instead of. 


‘you will never deserve to possess. 
-calling on your. cousin, as 1 requested, ifonly through 


vivility to me,—you displayed. a churlish indifference: 


to female society, which young men.of good princi- 
ples and education seldom feel, and to escape from 
the watch and control which you supposed I would 
keep on your movements,—you clandestinely left my 
house. To be sure, you did make’a show of respect, 


by coming occasionally to see me, but your abstracted’ 


manner, and entire silence as to your engagements 
and mode of spending the time, confirmed my sus-: 


to an understanding so soon, for I had made up my 


mind, partly, to marry Mrs. Attwood, the widow, 


right off, and as Etty would have been a sort of niece, 
to make her my heiress. What d’ye think of that? 
But there’s your breakfast bell, and my carriage is 
waiting for me. Go down, and in, half an hour I 
will call and:take you home with me. In the mean- 
time I will see Elkinton, and try if the matter can’t 
‘be settled without pistols.” 

At-the end of the half-hour Mr. Holeroft returned, 
and apprising, Julius that he had made an appoint- 
ment with Elkinton to nieet him at eleven, he took 
him away, talking all the time with much spirit,.evi- 
dently to engage and amuse the thoughts of the 
chagrined.and disappointed lover. This seemed to 
have little effect, when, thinking of another expe- 
dient, he ordered his coachman to stop at the rooms 
of an eminent painter, where, he stated to Julius, 
he was getting some -pictures executed, which he 
would like him to examine. He would take no 


refusal, and the young gentleman was obliged. to 
alight and accompany him into the gallery. When 


they had reached it, ‘he found no difficulty in re- 


_ cognizing the first piece pointed out to him-as the 
portrait of his uncle himself, and after giving it 


picions that. your amusements were such as you . 


‘were ashamed to confess them to be. On one occa- 
sion, however, you committed yourself,—in naming 
the amount .of funds you had brought with you,— 
quite sufficient for any young man of good habits for 
a month, situated as you are; and now, though Iam 
perfectly willing to give you the sum you require, 
and as much in addition, as will take you. away from 
temptation as far as you may choose to go,1 demand 
in. return, to know how your own has been spent.” 
Hurt, mortified and vexed at -suspicions so unjust 


and injurious, Julius did not attempt to interrupt him, - 


and against he concluded, had made up his mind to 
confess the whole truth, which he did, circumstan- 
tially and minutely. 
“Gan it be possible'that my sister’s son should 
‘have made such a fool of himself?’ exclaimed the 
old gentleman, raising his hands in amazement, ‘that 
you should have given up the comforts of my house, 
and the pleasures of.the agreeable society you would 
have met there, for this inconvenient dungeon in a 
boarding-house ; squandered your money like a tra- 
gedy hero, and put yourself into a situation to shoot, 
or to be shot by, one of your best friends, all for the 
sake of a girl who was silly and impudent enough to 
east a few coquettish glances at you in the street ! 
truly | truly !—however, it is not quite so bad as I 
apprehended, certainly less unpardonable that you 
should play the idiot than to have turned out a gam- 
bler or rowé, .as Isuspected. But just see how easily 
all this might have been avoided !—merely by your 
going with me.to see your cousin, and falling in love 
with her, and thus putting yourself out of danger of 
becoming entangled in the snares.of another. Itisa 
lucky thing for you, my gentle Romeo, that we came 


the appropriate measure of.approbation, he strolled 
away, on-seeing the artist approach. "With occa- 
sionally a cursory glance at them, he walked in 
front of a row of ladies and gentlemen, who smiled 
upon him from the canvass in a manner that, to his 


"moodiness, appeared quite tantalizing, and, at length, 


in a manner that was excessively provoking. : - 


‘an exclamation from him drew Mr. Holcroft to his 


side, who found him gazing pale and breathless upon 
a picture, the very counterpart, even to the blue vel- 
vet mantilla, of the one in his heart. 

*‘ Why, what’s the matter ?—whom do you recoge 
nize there?” asked the old bachelor. 

‘¢ She,—herself,—the fair cause of my late—insan- 
ity ; answered he, with an unsuccessful effort to 
return the smile. 

& Who ?-—that ?—the original of that! Whew! ha! 
ha!” exclaimed the old gentleman with a stare and 
then a boisterous laugh; ‘and is it she, that you 
have allowed to put you on the road to Bedlam !—-a 
dumpy little thing like that! ha! ha! But Isee that 


attitude, and looking so wo-begone, or Mr. —— will 
make a caricature of you; he has his keen eye fixed 
on you now, come along!’ and Julius followed un- 


-T have frustrated my own intention, in bringing you 


here to compose you. Don’t stand there in such.#@? 


an 


willingly down stairs, his uncle laughing all the way 


pnt 

In a few minutes they had reached home:.: Til 
not get out,” said the old bachelor, “just go in and 
amuse yourself, until I return, which willbe shortly. 
Be sure that you wait for me,.as I wish to be present 
at your interview with Etkinton.” 

Julius did as he was requested, and in due time his 
uncle returned. . “* Come now,” said he, “I have 
no doubt that the young lady will make a confession, 
and that you will escape with your character untar- 
nished except by folly. Then after we have got over 


‘our business with Elkinton, if it should be settled 
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amicably, we will go to see your ‘cousin Hen- 
_Tietta.” 

. “My dear uncle! I beseech you do not propose my 
going to visit a lady, in my present frame of mind! 
I really should disgrace both myself and you. Make 
my excuses to Etty, and when I have returned to the 
city, after I shall have banished the remembrance 
of my disappointment by a few months in the coun- 
try, I will endeavour to do everything that is proper.” 

‘I forgot to tell you,” said Mr. Holcroft, ‘that we 
‘are ‘not to meet Elkinton at his lodgings, tut in-a 
private house ; an arrangement made, I suspect, that 
Miss Tawrenson night be present, tomake an expla- 
nation of her conduct. Here is the place, now.” 

Julius: started, but the .carriage stopped, and he 
followed his uncle in silence. They.were ushered 
into an elegant drawing-room, and‘on‘an ottoman, in 
full view of the door, sat the blue velvet mantilla.— 


She bowed to Mr. Holcroft; and looked at Julius, as: 


if quite prepared to confront him. The sight of her 
‘convinced him that he was not yet cured of his ‘pas- 
‘sion, but before-he had had any time to betray it, his 
‘uncle took him by the arm, and said as he drew him 
“forward, “ Allow me,-Julius, to Peceent you to your 
‘cousin Henrietta Attwood.” 


‘The most unnecessary thing in the world, Mr. Hol- © 


croft,” ‘returned the lady rising, ‘as I would: have 
known my cousin Julius anywhere. He, however, I 
presume, would riot have found itso easy to recognize 
‘me! and looking into his face with a merry, ringing 
laugh, she approached him, and held out her hand: 

Confounded by the many emotions that crowded 
upon him, Julius stood‘speechless, and ‘almost afraid 
to touch it; when her laugh was- echoed from the ad- 
joining room and Elkinton appeared, accompanied by 
*the dark-eyed damsel, whom our hero had seen as the 
companion of his cousin, and: introduced her as Miss 
‘Lawrenson. 

My dear Rockwell, ” said he, heartily grasping 

_ Julius’ hand, “Tam delighted to meet you again as 
one of the most valued of my friends. We have good 
reason to congratulate each other that we did not fall 
‘victims toa stratagem, planned by these cruel nymphs, 
as cunning as ever was devised by Circe of old.” 

“Stop, stop, Elkinton !” interrupted the old bache- 
lor, “as the merit of the dénozement is mine, I think 

' ‘am entitled to make a speech to Julius.” 

“Not now, not: here, before us! dear Mr. Hol- 
croft!” exclaimed both the girls laughing and blush- 
ing, but as he showed signs of proceeding, they ran 

- away, and left the:gentlemen by themselves. 

According to Mr. Holeroft’s explanation, Henrietta 
had recognized her cousin on the day of his arrival, 
which fully accounted for her pleasant glances ; and 
from his following her in the street, approaching her 
‘at the theatre, and tracing her to Mr. Lawrenson’s, 
which that gentleman had observed, she presumed 

“that she was equally known to him, and, of course, 
wondered that he did not avail himself of the easier 
-method of renewing their acquaintance by means of 
‘his uncle. - But on-discovering, from Mr. Holcroft’s 
representations, that she was mistaken, learning his 
change of residence; and receiving through Miss 
Lawrenson, his verses, in which she recognized his 





hand, she was struck with a clearer perception of the 
case, and she determined to engage in the flirtation, 
and pursue it until he should make her a visit, as a 
relation, and then have a laugh at his expense.. Miss 
Lawrenson, in return for assisting her, by receiving 
his communications, claimed the privilege of having 
some amusement of her own out of the. adventure, 
and to effect this, she made use of his beautiful’ gifts 
toexcite the jealousy of Elkinton ; they both, however, 
discovered that they had carried the game too far, 
and alarmed at the turn it had taken, had sent for El- 
kintdn, an hour or two before, from Mrs. Attwood’s, 
and madea full confession. . There Mr. Holcroft had 
found him, when he-called to inform Etty of his dis- 
covery in the picture-room, and of his nephew’s diffi- 
culties, and there the grand finale was projected. 

‘Tt must have been my indistinct and unconscious 
recollection of my old play-fellow, after all,” said 
Julius, ‘“* which so attracted me, and it was her 
getting out of the carriage at Mr. Lawrenson’s and 
being there so often, which brought you into the 
drama, Elkinton.” 

“Yes, she is to be our bridesmaid, and, no doubt, 
she and Charlotte have a good many little matters to 
talk over ;—that accounts for their being so much 
together. She stayed over night the time in question.” 

‘* Well, well, it is a. mercy that in their confabula- 
tions they did not set you two blowing each other’s 
brains out; and it would have been no wonder, 
Julius, if such a catastrophe had happened, to.punish 
you for your disobedience,” said the old bachelor, 
“ now, if you had obliged me, like a dutiful nephew, 
by calling.on your cousin, and acted a friend’s part 
towards Elkinton, by going to see his sweetheart, 
everything would have ended properly without any 
of this trouble. But it is too often the case that peo- 
ple run after all sorts of shadows, and get themselves 
into all sorts of scrapes, in their search after happi- 
ness, when they could find it at once by quietly at- 
tending to their duties at home.” 

The young ladies returned, and, through delicacy 
towards them, no allusion was made to the subject 
just canvassed, but Julius, on returning with his 
uncle to dinner, declared his intention of offering 
himself to Etty that very evening, if he should find 
an opportunity. This the old gentleman expressly 
forbade, giving him a fortnight as a term of probation; 

' but whether he was obeyed more closely in this than in 
| his former requisitions, was, from certain indications, 

a matter of doubt. 

At the end of the two weeks, there was a friendly 
contest between Rockwell and Elkinton, as to which 
must wait to be the groomsman of the other. It was 
left to the decision of Mr. Holcroft, who declared in 
favor of the latter, he having determined to serve in 
that capacity, towards his nephew himself. 

He did so, in the course of a few months, and 
though Julius has not had time to rise, as his substi- 
tute, to the height of the profession, he has carried 
out the original plan so far as to have furnished the 
Holcroft mansion with a boy, athletic enough already 
to ride on his grand uncle’s cane, and a girl, so inge- 
nious as to have, occasionally, made a doll’s cradle 
of his rocking chair. 
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~ THE CAPUCHIN, 
FROM THY FRENCH, 


Aw evening at Palermo is a most lovely thing, when, 
sitting by the sea shore, listening to the murmuring 
Waves, under the rays of a summer eun, surrounded by 
a population so lively, so interesting—a thousand times 
more original and less known than tho classic raco of 
the Neapolitan Lazzaroni. Thanks to novels and pic- 
tures, Naples is old to mo; it is spoilt, it is worn out by 
delusion. Sicily is ipknown and new: it beata a double 
reficction both from Arabia and Spain, 

Oh, yo! who boast tho talents of the artist, copy for 
me the tumult of the Marina; reproduce the hum of an 
industrious people, who enjoy even the feeling of exist: 
ence—tho salutations borne on the air from all parts— 
“Bon jour! Bon soir!” ropcated from carriage to 
carriage, with more poetical rapture than bon fon. 

T admired the scene, and, in order to enjoy it more, I 
leaned against a low wall ornamented by small pilasters 
of Saracen architecture, which follows tho course of the 
river, and presents to the tired promonaders, a long and 
commodious scat of marble, defaced and worn out by 
ages. I gcated myself here. Tho sea-breeze moistened 
my brow; before me lay tho animated scene. A Capu- 
chin monk, with a long beard, placed himself by my 
side; he wore an appearance of suffering; his deport- 
ment was rather silent and simple than devout and 
humble; he looked about fifty years of age, and had 
the air of a military man. His countenance was not 
Sicilian ; instead of heing in almost convulsive motion, 
he was cold, stern, yet resigned. I wished to enter into 
conversation with him, and asked him the hour, He 
looked at mo fixedly, pereciving, doubtlessly, that I was 
a stranger in Palermo, and replied in English, “It is 
eight o'clock.” He rose and left me. 

I recognized the Capuchin’s pronunciation as quite 
national, plainly British. 1 could not be deceived; yet 
how came this Englishman at Palermo? A man of his 
nation in Sicily, and in tho habit of a Capuchin! Thero 
must be some mystery, and I was determined to unravel 
it. The next day I returned to the sama place, in the 
hope of finding him there again. For somo days I 
followed the same plan, and by degrees his forbidding 
manner softened. I then spoke to him in English, and 
that won his heart. Ho saw that I desired his friend- 
ship, and he willingly gave it to me. Ho seemed a 
man of strong sense, and possessed great practical 
knowledge both of men and things. A fortnight after 
our first interview he related the story of his life; the 
voice of the monk was firm, and his eye was dry, but it 
was very visible how much his serenity cost him; a deep 
melancholy clouded his countenance, he was filled with 
mournful thoughts, and for some’ moments was silent; 


at length, his head resting on his hand, he spoke as 
follows :—- ‘ 

“T was born in Hertfordshire, When our army 
returned from Aloxandria, the transport in which I 
was, with several other officers, was found not sen- 
worthy, and.we put into port at Messina, Worn out 
hy innumerable privations, tired of Eastern life and of 
our vessel, wo descended to the Lazaretto, You know 
what that Lazarctto is; a badly paved court, with a 
burying-ground in the centro, There you are, sur- 
rounded by human beings, but without any communi- 
eation with the land, or any recreation save in the hope | 
of soon quitting it, 

“At length our quarantine came to an end, You 
are, without doubt, acquainted with the arrangement of 
the theatres at Messina; seats are distributed about, and 
each peison places himself as chance directs, so that 
three or four rowa may separate you from your own 
party. ‘This was the case with me the evening that we 
were set at liberty. Between the nets, several Sicilians, 
seated next me, rose, and some English officera, accom- 
panied by a young man in the costume of the town, took 
their places, ‘They talked very loud, and I learnt that 
one of the party had arrived that evening by the packet, 
and that his name was Sir Ormond Mandeville, He 
was a man about the middle size, hia eyes blue and 
penetrating; his look steady though not insolent—a real 
Englishman of the modern school, That sect was new 
then, and I examined him attentively and listened to 
him with curiosity, 

“Tis cravat was so exceeding tight, his cheeks of 
such a beautiful saffron color, and his affectation of 
contemptuous austerily, contrasted so ridiculously with 
the foppishness of his conversation, that I forgot tho 
play in looking at and listening to him’ 

“CA preat many things have happened to me, my 
dear fellow,’ said he to one of his comrades, ‘since our 
mad pranks at Eton, You will tell me how many cities 
you havo visited, and in how many battles you have 
fought; that’s all very heroic and very fine. I shall 
tell you in return, how many horses I have killed out 
hunting; and as to the forsaken hushands who have 
wished ine ruined, the list is almost too long by heaven! 
but I shall give you no respite. What brings me to 
Messina to-day, and obliges mo to come to this play, 
is the delat of my Jast affair of that sort. It concerns 
a married woman, pretty and intriguing, and whose 
raciness might serve as a model to all that France or 
Spain possesses, Delicacy, you know, prevents my 
naming her. All was conducted very prudently; but 
notwithstanding our ingenuity we were betrayed. A 
woman who keeps an inn on the road to Bath, to whom 
I had once deigned a little attention, discovered our 
anti-matrimonial plot, and threatened me with making 
it known, That would have been most dangerous 
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every way; the fady has relations who never jest, and 
our courts make us pay dear for our unfortunate love 
affairs, I bought the silence of our hostess; and here I 
am at Messina, where I mean to pass some time far from 
her whose reputation will be protected by my absence.’ 
This conversation made little impression on me at the 
moment, I only remarked tivo things—the cool, frivo- 
lous corruption of the young dandy, and the depravity 
of his accomplices, On my return to my lodgings, a 
packet of letters and newspapers were lying on the table; 
T recognized the handwriting of my wife, and hastened 
to break open her lettor, No one .could be attached by 
"tenderer ties to a lover, a sister or a wife than these 
which united me to Mary. Her letter was truly the 
effusion of 9 pure and devoted heart. Ever sinco our 
marriage she had never caused me a moment's pain, 
She belonged to ono of the most illustrious families in 
the peerage, and had been brought up in strict retirement 
in one of the wildest countica in England, and added 
to elegance and aristocratic dignity, the sare magic of 
touching ingenuousness. She mentioned a joumey to 
Bath, and her sudden return to London caused by tlic 
ill health of her mother, In these lines, filled with 
fecling, I traced the breathing of her angelic soul, and 
felt myself most blessed in having such a wife, when, 
laying my hand on tho newspapers, a strange thought 
came acrass me, The word Bath so often repeated hy 
the dandy, was found also in my wife's letter; the coin- 
cidence filled me with terror. 
was not a suspicion; it scemed to wake a vague, 
mournful, yet distant certainty. IT was in an agony. 
Between her virtue and my confidence a demon seemed 
to rise to eclipse the brilliancy of my happiness, and to 
plunge ,me into the deepest misery. I rose and paced 
the chamber, and not till near morning did the bitterness 
of my reflections abate. At length J felt more calm, and 
took up the journals which I had till then neglected. 
After having carclegsly ecanned the political and literary 
intelligence, the following extraordinary paragraph met 
my eyes, and I read it with on anxicty which amounted 
to pain i= 

“sJt is reported that filial piety inspires the young 
and beautiful Lady O——, who has suddenly quitted 
the ploasurcs of Bath to follow her suffering parent, 
On ait, that the reputation of the dayghtey is as broken 
as the health of the mother,’ 

“The paper fell from my hands; my name is Osprey, 
Had twenty balls torn my breast at once, I should not 
have auftered more. In the fluctuation of my mind I 
knew not on what to fix; the more I thought the more 
my anxiety increased ; my brain was on five. I thresy 
myself on the bed—at one moment my wife appeared 
to mo ag my firat love, at the next an odious monster. 
The word Bath echoed in my eara a funeral knell, At 
eleven o'clock I went out, and almost mechanically 
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It wos not a doubt, it 


directed my steps to a Benédictine convent, where a 
man ‘resided with whom I had become acquainted since 
my stay at Messina. He was called Futher’Anselmo. 
He was a powerful- «minded. man, and fully gave the lie. 
to the vulgar opinion, which peoples convents only 
with an idfe, ignorant, and useless race. I had much 
confidence ip him; I thought he esteemed me, and I 
revealed to him the cause of my agitstion; I-did not 
conceal the slightest incident of my life. He listened 
attentively ; then taking my hand, he said only ‘Follow 
me.’ He seemed moro sorious than ordinary. We 
entered the church—it was empjy, Father Anselmo 
conducted me up the naye and stopped before the altar, 
‘My son,’ said he, ‘though our belief differa in forms, 
kneel here, Ima priest and on old man; you shall 
receive my counsels as from o pastor and a friend; you 
shall bend your knee, not to me, but to that God, who, 
though he afilicts, will comfort us; we will pray to- 
gether’ I was most unhappy. I did gs he told me; 
and after a short timo spent in devotion, he contiaued 
his conversation. ‘Your grief has a foundation; set 
out for England, write to your wife without sceming to 
suspect her; then go to Bath where this woman lives 
whose silence has been bought; offer her a better price, 
and she will reveal all. When you*are convinced of 
the truth, you will then have only to act upon the 
knowledge, either to leave the guilty one to her own 
remorse, or to reatore the faithful wife to your confi- 
dence,” 

“Anselmo was an oracle to me. Without delay I 
put his advice in execution, and in two days embarked 
for England. Immediately, on arriving at Falmouth, I set 
out for Baths it was there that the traces of crime were 
to be found, and there alone hope could await me. I 
stood before the hotel which Sir Ormonde had described, 
T entered; my whole body shook with fear. A woman 
about thirty and rather pretty, presented herself to me 
as the mistress of the house. Tea was brought at my 
Tequest, and under pretext of having been from England 
for some time, and wishing to hear a little news of the 
country, I told the waiter to ask hig mistresa to take tea 
with me. 

«My purposo was about to be answered, I was going 
to converse with her who knew the fatal secret. She 
came into my raom, but my conversation was so inco- 
herent that she was astonished. I was so occupied by 
the only subject that had power to interest me, thas my 
words were obscure and confused. I saw she looked at 
me with unfeigned surprise, 

«tt beg your pardon, Madam,’ said I, at length, ‘but 
you perceive my disquietude, I have cause for the deepest 
grief, for I have the most dreadful suspicions to clear up. 
T am jealous of a woman I adore, and the anxiety I 
feel shows itself in my conversation.’ I saw that her 
woman’s heart was interested in my sorrow, and that 
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her ‘cutiosity was exeited. ‘Alas!’ T continued, ¢ this 
placo incteases my emotion.” As TI spoke I examined the 
womdn’s fvatures, which as I proceeded became moro 
anti tore troubled. ‘I am not sufliciently ‘acquainted 
with the town of Bath to obtain oxact information on 
the subject which agitated mé so crudlly, I know only 
that the man té whom it is said I owe my dishonor is 
Sir Ormondo Mandeville, I was serving abroad; my 
wife and her mother came to pass some time at Bath, 
Sir Ormondo visited them at an inn in Bath or its 
environs; the younger lady, on pretence of indisposition, 
had a separate room. Ih tho middle of tho night the 
hostess, hearing a noise, entered her apartment; Sir 
Ormonde Mandeville was there, and © hundred pounds 
wero offered by him to this woman, who promised 
silence” At these last words I thought my companion 
would have fainted. I had proceeded with my story a8 
if in complete ignorance of the part this women had 
acted, and sho was so taken by surpriso that at length 
sho was obliged to own that all was correct, and that 
her Inn was tho theatre of the scene. I would not urgo 
my inquiries further, and the next day set out for town 
without revealing my name. There still remained a 
last and feeble hope—the possibility of somé mistake 
which would exculpato Mary and restore me to happi- 
ness, Can you imagmo with what agitation I again 
found myself at home? Mary on seeing me threw 
herself into my arnis with n tenderness which, at first, 
ponctrated my heart; but when I thought of her perfidy, 
T had nearly repulsed hex, but I overcamo myself, With 
what matemal fondness did she speak of our children, 
of their infantile graces, of her hopes. How 1 suffered 
from what, but for one fatal circumstance, would have 
made me most happy. Sho wept, still agitated by the 
joy of my return, and as F sorrowfully gazed upon her I 
fancied I could discover something horrible in her look. 
Though her every action breathed tenderness and trath, 
I only saw cunning and the most consummate decep- 
tion, Sho brought the children to me with tho joy and 
triumph of a mother, and then I think she perceived the 
constraint and torment I felt, for there was between us 
one moment of embarrassed silence, and T mado up my 
resolution of speaking at once. I told them to take 
the children back to tho nursery and leave us alone. 
‘Madam,’ said T, ‘will you have the goudness to reply 
to a fow questions that I wish to ask you? When did 
you get acquainted with Sir Ormonde Mandeville?’ 

«No onawer, 

‘s« Was it on your journey from London to Bath?’ 

“Still the same silence. 7 

“Answer me, unfortunate woman; I wish with all 
my heart to: clear you from that infamy which hongs 
over you—answwer ino |? 

« At these words I rose; she roso also, extended her 
arms, and burst into:a convulsive laugh, so fearful that 





T yet tremble with horror when I recall it. For an 
instant she fixed her tearful gazo on me, and fell, 
Some regard for her remained, and 1 hastened to raise 
her, and recover her from the swoon into which my 
reproaches had thrown her, I then weht to hor 
father’s house. Tho sight of him agitated mo much, 
the tears flowing in torrents from my eyes. Hin cool-. 
ness, contrasted with my emotion seemed to reproach 
me, Though I had never scen him otherwise than 
calm, yet imiserablo as I then wag, his composuré seemed 
an insult, JT endeavored (6 subdue my feelings, and 
sadly recounted to him my adventure at Messina and 
my visit to Bath, He listened in silence, His daughter 
had appeared in tho greatest consternation; he was 
merely attentive, He paced the gallery several times 
as in deep thought, often passing his hand over his 
forehead, but without betraying any farther emotion. 

¢Tt is not impossible,’ said he, at last, ‘what you tell 
me is strange; but we shall see.’ 

“A tear fell from his eye, he hastily brushed it away 
Tho sorrow of this venerable man, the struggle of pride 
and paternal love, the tear forced from a man always 
master of himself, sunk deep into my heart, «E shall 
leave England again soon,’ said I, ‘and till my depar- 
ture I shall reside with my mother, where I shall also 
place my children’? 

«You seem to wish to lose no time, Sir? replied my 
father-in-law, ‘ond I will call on you in the course of the 
day? 

Wo parted coldly. I was determined to arrange 
every thing for a separation as soon as possible. If 


‘legal proof ‘was wanting, every circuinstance tended 


to confirm my suspicions, Mary’s consternation, her 
father’s long silence, the fatal initials used by tho jour- 
nalists, tho visit to Bath mentioned by Sir Ormonde, 
again by my wife in her letter, and aleo by the news- 
paper. 

“My head swam—my whole frame waa convulsed 
when I arrived at my mother's house, I laid down: on 
a sofa and waited her appearance in anguish. At length 
sho entered saying, ‘I come from your house. Your 
wifo has set out in a chaise without saying where 
she is going to. At this inslant Lord Barodale was 
announced, He advanced to me with a mingled ex- 
pression of sorrow and determination. 

 ¢Thave thought over all you have told me,’ enid he, 
‘Jet us not trifle with our happiness; there may be some 
mistake in all this, We will ect out immediately for 
Bath, and force this woman to make a full disclosure. 
Come, Sir?’ ‘ 

“We set out, The journey was performed in silence, 
and early in the evening we arrived at the inn. What 
was my astonishment, or rather my indignation, when I 
saw Mary in the parlor, She was como to assure herself 
of tho discretion of the hostess; her presence alone was 
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*You here, Madam,’ said I, ‘how 
did you come? and why? Who told you that I might 
be here before yout Hope not ’ She interrupted 
me by ringing the bell violently; the hostess came. 
Mary would have spoken; I desired her to be silént, 
and said to the mistress of the hotel, ‘Did not Lady 
Osprey pass a night at your house with Sir Ormonde 
Mandeville?’ ‘The woman hesitated. ‘You told me 
80,’ continued I, ¢are you not certain?’ 

«You, Sir?’ ; 

+t And what is the name of this lady; tell me, is this 
Lady Osprey . 

“eT will speak to her,’ said Mary, in a smothered 
voiec. She rose tremblingly, and looking at the hostess 
said, ‘AmT Lady: Osprey ? 

«Tho woman was silent a few moments, seemed un» 
certain, and at last said, ‘No, Madam.’ 

é This decoit will not answer, Mary,’ said I, ‘it is 
useless ingenuity; how much have you given this 
woman? Siz Ormonde gave her a hundred guineas,’ 

*¢You are not convinced 1’ said. Mary; ‘well this ig 
all T required. You ond this woman must come with 
me; your father will take mo under your protection.’ 
Sho seemed to suffor much while speaking, 

“Let us do as she requires, said Lord Barodale. 
The hostess at first refused to accompany us, but Mary, 
with an energy that astonished me, said, ‘You shall! 
and immediately directed the postillions to drive to a 
house, which she described, in Pulteney street. Mary 
alighted, knocked at the door, and told the servant to 
beg his mistress ta come down for an instant. We were 
shown into a room, and presently the lady of the houce 
presented herself. She had scarcely entered the room, 
when the woman with us exclaimed— That is Lady 
Osprey ? ; 

“«©You are mistaken,’ said she, ‘I am Lady Heath- 
stone.’ 

“¢No, no,’ said our hostess, ‘you told me your name 
yourself that night youcame to my inn with Sir Ormonds 
Mandeville. This young lady,’ pointing to Mary, ‘was 
at my house too, and she saw and spoke to you the 
morning that you le‘t.’ be : 

“¢There must be some mistake,’ answered Lady 
Heathstone composedly, ‘ what can you mean ? 

“T advanced toward her, ‘Sir Ormonde, whom I saw 
at Messina,’ said I, ‘might well bonst of your skilful 
policy, nevertheless it fails you to-day; give up Lady 
Ozprey’s name and honor, Madam! She threw herself 
on thesofa, and covered her face with her hands as she 
exclaimed— 

* You saw him at Messina ?’ 

«Het us quit this woman,’ said Lord Barodale, in a 
mournful voice, for Mary had fainted, and not ablo to 
recover her we placed her in tho chaise half dead, inca- 
palo of feeling the joy caused by the discovery of her 


a proof of her guilt, 





innocence. Alas! what can I tell you more; aho lan- 
guished for two months, pardoned me, and died of an 
aneurism brought on by violent emotion. Her father 
refused to sec me again; I lost my two children, and I 
had then no tie in the world. I therefore returned to 
Sicily in hopes of mecting Sir Ormonde, and having the 
opportunity of demanding satisfaction for the ills his 
foolishness had brought upon me, and for the unworthy 
forgery of a name which had tainted the reputation of 
my wife. He had set out for India with a Government 
commission. Father Anselmo enabled me to enter tho 
cloister, where I am now residing,” 
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TIE CARNIVAL IN ROME. 


Rome, February 9, 1842.—Bacchus has much to answer 
for. What wicked things he did in dusty Egypt under the 
cognomen of Osiris! Then in Greece, as Bromius, Liber, 
Psilas. Then he found, about one thousand cight hundred 
and forty-two years since, a slight change had taken place 
in the world; so he left off appearing in public with Pan 
and Silenus, and tried to look gentecl, with a modest bunch 
of grapes in his hand. He forgot all about Egypt, Greece, 
and the old Roman world at that moment, and capered 
about—the presiding spirit of thousands of masks. He has 
had his ups and downs, too, as though he were only hu- 
man, In Paris he was prohibited about 1790; hut, when 
Buonaparte was made first consul, returned as a concen- 
trated essence of fun. But Italy is his own dear country. 
He still lives and is loved in Naples, Florence and Milan; 
but Rone is his head-quarters, and therefore we shalt tell 
the world how he has conducted himself during the last 
eight days in the eternal city. 

The whole of the carnival drollery is concentrated in the 
Corso, the principal street of Rome, running in a direct line 
nearly a mile long. The buildings of this street are noble 
and imposing, consisting chiefly of lofiy palaces and 
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churches; there is, however, an air of poverty and gloom 
about the place generally, occasioned by the iron bars 
which imprison the lower windows of the palaces, and the 
ill-constructed, or rather adapted, mean shops, strangely 
mingling with past magnifieenee—its ruined splendor and 
evil times “ begetting such events.” 

‘The carnival was first announced by a troop of grotesque- 
ly dressed horsemen, through the medium of spasmodic 
trumpets. On the following day (January 28) every baleony 
was aproned with red cloth, which never fails to produce a 
gay effect in continental towns. At mid-day the senator 
passed through the streets, by way of fixing the very hour 
of the carnival’s birth. He was surrounded by richly-em- 
broidered banners, supplied by the Jews, as usual, for cere 
tain privileges. Every window of the street was soon afier 
occupied by people determined to be gay. Gradually, the 
Corso filled with carriages, Turks, Greeks, harlequins, 
quack-doctors, and the usual groups of fun dressed for 
frolic. There was mauy a gentle form, too, libelled into the 
ruder man under 





e 
"Those happy masks that kiss fair ladies’ brows.” 


Then commenced the battle of Jen-bons and flowers. 
Thicker and faster grew the fight as the day advanced. 
Every window was well provided with ammunition, and 
the whole population of Rome seemed to be engaged in 


| nursery sports. There were the English pelting and being 
| pelted with gusto, perfectly Italian. Many a crucl shower 


was thrown at the “ belles of Rome,” the beautiful daugh- 


ters of the late Admiral Fleming. 


Thus passed the hours away, till a heavy cannon's boom 
proclaimed the races. The Corso was soon cleared, the 
pelting ceased, and thousands of heads stretched forward 
to get 2 glimpse of the contending horses. Helter skelter 
they came at last, without riders, (as the reader is aware,) 
and covered with tinsel and other noisy and goading contri- 
vanees, which urge them forward to the gual—a large 
blanket, at the end of the street. And Io! the day’s amuse- 
ment is over: the night's commences, But shall only give 
the reader a glance at one of its charms—the assemblies at 
the theatres. 

The four principal theatres of Rome, during the carnival, 
are used nightly fur balls. Here the gay masks collect, and 
keep up the sport with considerable spirit. For the Italians, 
the masked ball possesses a practical joke, of which the 
Jorestieri cannot avail themselves. The Romans never fail- 
ed to Jet cach other know those secrets sv peculiar to Ita- 
lian society ; and many a deep blush dics unseen behind the 
black inask. Such is the chief charm of the masked balls, 
The music is wretched, and the dancing bad enough to 
make Terpsichore leave her classic Italy, and have a hop 
with the Germans. 


The carnival at Rome continues for eight days; and the 
merriment of each day isas much like the other as if it 
were reflected in a looking-glass. On the evening of the 
last day the carnival is burnt out, by every one lighting a 
little taper at dusk. A more singular effect can searcely be 
imagined than this moccoletti produces, when the whole 
street appears like a river of twinkling lights. Every one 
holds a taper; and the joke consists in blowing out the 
lights, lighting at your neighbor's flame, and thanking him 
by leaving him without. This continues for an hour, and 
the masks then repair to the ball at the theatre; and thus 
ends the carnival. 

The English have followed out the old rule—" When 
‘you're at Rome,” &. Mr. Lockhart has given some dra- 
miatic representations; and a similar amusement took place 
in a private theatre attached to the place occupied by Dr. 
and Mrs. Somerville. The parts were sustained by Lord 
Compton, Sir F. Adam, Mr. Matthews, and Mr. Somer- 
ville’s family. It has seldom been our lot to witness a more 
brilliant evening than that of Saturday last, as the gay, 
fashionable, and anxious crowd listened, with breathless 
attention, to the tragic pathos or laughed at the comic hu- 
mor of the mimic scene. 

Although there has been a great influx of English during 
the last six days, Rome is not so full as usual, and there 
are comparatively few persons of distinction. It has been 
reported that the duchess of Bedford and the Ladies Gran- 
ville are expected. It is also said that most of the distine 
guished English at Nice and Naples will eome to Rome for 
the holy week. 
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THE CASTILIAN MAID. 
4 TALE OF THE FENINSULA. 
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“J reve thee, Frangois, that Castitian maid, Donna 
Isandra, is & miost magnificent creation: such queen-like 
majesty in her gait—such brilliancy in the dark languish 
of her liquid eye—such rapturous melody in the tenes 
of her sweet voice, like the soft murmurings of some 
gentic stream in summer's noontide sleep. [ was pre- 
sented to her, the other evening at the ball given by Don 
Julien Sanshez, in honor of the Emperor and that old 
fool, Charles IV., ci-devant of Spain; and have written 
it upon the tablet of my memory, among my most 
strenuous resolutions, that mine she shall be, in spite of 
the old Don, her father, and that peach-colored English- 
man, to whom I understand she is betrothed—indeed, 
were I not assured such is the fact, I should have easily 
guessed it without any very great stretch of imagination, 
for there seemed to be some chemical aflinity between 
their eyes, a3 not aJl the tortuous windings of the minuet 
could prevent the interchange of most eloquent glances 
during the whole of the evening. I don’t mean to say 
T am, or could be in love with the girl; but you know, 
Frangois, one requires some such pretty toy to wile 
away the leisure hours after the fatigues of a campaign. 
Therefore, mon enfant, set the component parts of thy 
sapient cranium into thinking condition, and resolve me 
how this is to be effected.” 

Theso words were addressed by Adolphe Count St. 
Croix to his valet, Frangois Perier, as he was assisting 
him in the operations of his toilet. St. Croix was a 
colonel in the second regiment of Chasscurs in the 
French army, which occupied Spain early in the spring 
of 1808, a division of which was then quartered at 
Bayonne, in attendance upon Napoleon. 

“Ah, Monsieur!” returned the valet de chambre, 
“such language is treason to la belle France. Ma fut! 
to prefer a Spanish brunette to her lovely daughters! 
Only for one moment compare the vivacity of spirits, 
the elasticity of guit, the symmetry of form of our own 
Alsacian grisette, with the pompous utterance, perpen- 
dicular grandeur, and peacock walk of the Castilian—in 
fact, strutting along like” (the volubility of the servitor 
had far outstripped the sturdy procession of his idens, 
and he looked round the room for an illustration, at 
length having found one he resumed)—*like a pair of 
tongues in a marshal’s boots. If Monsicur does seck a 
companion for his hours of enjoyment, first and before 
all, she ought to be a native of the grand nation, born 
in or as near a8 possible to our Alsace; the color of her 
eye should be a bright hazel; her locks light and lus- 
trous”—the valet-de-chambre here became fearfully poetic 
—her checks dimpled with a sweet smile, and her neck 
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white as an alabaster vase; enfin, the very counterpart 
of my Louise.” 

“Which,” interposed the Count laughing, “is the 
very abstraction of perfection.” 

Not all perfection, noble Colonel,” resumed Fran- 
gois; “ for, eceing that I am ever imperfect”—'t was the 
first time the valet had ever been known to speak dis- 
paragingly of himself or his proportions, « Were she 
perfect, her perfections and my imperfections’—the 
rascal'a face belied his words—~« would be continually 
at variance; but she has just so many faults—nor ought 
they to be denominated faults—say, rather, noble Count, 
failings—nor yet failings, slight and venial peccadillocs 
—or, as our Abbé used to describe them, evanescent 
shadows upon the mirrored purity of the virgin mind, 
which only serve to bring their virtues into stronger 
relief.” . 

“Be it so, then,” said St. Croix, growing impatient 
at the recital of a panegyric upon the female excctlencies 
of Frangois’ mistress, which he had already listened to 
more than a thousand and one times. “Be ready to 
act promptly upon my orders this evening, of whatever 
nature they may happen to be, both as to time and 
place.” Tho valet bowed n respectful assent to his 
master’s instructions, 

On the evening of the day upon which the above 
conversation took place, Raymond de Belvoir and the 
Lady Isandra were observed to promenade, as usual, 
upon the shores of the Adour, following the course of 
the river toward the estuary. It wanted yet one hour 
of sunset, and glorious was the picture which every thing’ 
above and around presented. A dreamy stillness—the 
lull and hush of life pervaded the atmosphere. ‘Toward 
the Spanish frontiers the shades of night wero descend- 
ing upon the tops of the Pyrenees, deepening the gloom 
of the mountain vistas, whilst in the far west a flond of 
carmine was poured upon the waves, as the glowing orb 
of life stole from the blood-red arch amidst the rapture 
of creation; earth and sky seeming to embrace in a 
tranaport of voluptuous light, as the conqueror sunk to 
his reat like a warrior upon the battlefield, and the 
sparkling bay resounded with the shout of waves that 
upraised themselves to kisa, as it were, the skirts of the 
receding God. Then all again was stili; the glowing 
air stirred faintly as a pulse, and day died like the echoes 
ofasong. Next came the soft witchery of twilight, the 
Subbatlr hour of the day, and the stars one by one lit up 
their bivouac fires in the dome of the world’s temple, 
whilst “the panting of its great heart” grew faint, that 
the vesper song of praise might ascend to Him who had ' 
worded all into the immensity of space. : | 

As in woe there is a stupefaction, which causes the 
unhappy to sleep when exhausted by affliction, so in 
the mystic union of fond hearts, there is a depth and 
holiness of feeling, of which silence is the best and only 


interpreter. Then do the startling sigh and trickling 
tear, the dumb eloquence of the heart, declare more 
truly the intensity of love than the wildest and most 
impassioned accents of endearment. And thus it was 
with Raymond and Isandra—each wished to speok, yet 
knew not how to break the spell that choked their 
utteranee, 

At last Isandra dissolved the charm as she observed 
in a low and melancholy tone, “I know not why it is, 
yet so it is, dearest Raymond, a feeling of sudness steals 
ipon me now in my happiest moments. That parting 
sun ever recalls the image of my own dear land, upon 
the limits of whose empire they say of old he flung his 
orient and his setting beams; but now, torn by intestine 
commotion and foreign invasion, its borders are daily 
contracting, till at last it will dwindle to a span, a speck 
upon the world’s disc, without a name.” 

“Dearest idol of my heart,” replicd De Beauvoir, 
“why give way to such despondency? That sun sleeps 
but to rise again refreshed in glory and light; and so 
shall it be with your own Spain. Nations, like indivi- 
duals, have their vicissitudes; or, if it be that Heaven, 
in its wisdom, has decreed that the sword shall desolate 
its plaing, then let my island home be your adopted 
country—-England, the land of the brave and free—her 
coasts are iton bound, but the hearts of her sons are 
warm. Castile shatl then be ever present to your view, 
for love shall make all England Castile to you. Rather 
is this melancholy the inseparable companion of adoring 
hearts. In the sunniest hour of the noon a senso of 


stillness and solitude will pervade the landscape; so in 


love, ’tis the gloom and shadow of uncertainty which 
fosters that sweet perplexity upon which it lives.” 
“Yet do my fears,” rejoined the lady, “begin to 
assume something more of substance than before. “Tis 
scarce a fortnight since the Count St, Croix and I have 
been made acquainted, and during the period he has 
never ceased to teaze me with his importunities, but 
after so insulting a fashion, as if it were a condescension 
on his part to notice me. - ‘Three times have I observed 
him dogging our evening walk; fearing, however, some 
very unpleasant rencontre, I hesitated to apprise you of 
it; but now, dearest Raymond, my fears for your per- 
sonal safety have overcome my discretion, and I speak 
to warn you in time. Yet be not rash—if not for your- 
self, yet on my account. What would be this dreary 
world without thee—ycars of cold and blank existence, 


| bringing, in their rotation, but one chilling sense, that 


come what mny to others, all must be dark and desolate 
to me; and that one heart, the possession of which 
would have made an Eden of my days, is gone and 
gone for ever.” 

 Misereant! hath he dared to pollute your ears with 
his ribald tongue!’ cried De Beauvoir, no longer able 
to restrain his indignation. “By the God that cailed 
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him and me into existence, he shall ruc it with his 
heart’s dearest blood !” 

“ Blaspheme not, Raymond,” interposed the Castilian 
maid. “Ts this your discretion? He is subtle and 
malignant, as well as brave, and will seek #uch unfair 
vantage as your generous and noble nature would dis- 
dain ; therefore you are not equally mutched, and as you 
value my happiness, do nothing rashly. Providence is 
ever upon the watch to counteract the machinations of 
the wicked, and He will be our shield against impending 
evil. Besides, were you to insult the French Count 
publicly, not all the influence of the Marshal, though 
exerted under a deep sense of the debt of gratitude, 
which he owes you for having saved his life, will be 
sufficient to ensure your liberty, should the matter reach 
the Emperor Napolcon’s ears." 

They had now reached s point upon the beach where 
the clifls, shelving to the water's edge, impeded further 
progress; and as they tured to retrace their steps, their 
attention was arrested by a loud whistle which echoed 
from the rocks, and was replied to by the crew of a boat, 
which they had watched for some time as it dropped 
down with the current of the stream, apparently engaged 
in fishing. At this instant a ball whizzed by the ear of 
Raymond de Beauvoir, and as he looked in the direction 
whence the report proceeded, he saw the Count 8t. Croix 
emerge from a cavern in the rocks, and wave his hand 
to the boat, which was rapidly approuching the shore, 

Judging from the signal that they were acting in con- 
cert, and feoling convinced that their villainous design 
was to despatch himself, and then carry off Isandra, 
before he should be overpowered by the number of his 
assailants, he advanced hastily upon the Frenchman, as 
yet unsupported, who, having discharged a second pistol, 
but with no better effect than the first, was in the act of 
drawing his eword, when he sprung upon him with the 
fury of a tiger, and with one blow felled him to the earth. 
Thon wresting the sword from the band of his prostrate 
foe, and pointing it toward his heart, he shouted to his 
assailants, who were at first inclined to attempt a rescue, 
shat if they approached two yards nearer either himself 
or the lady, he would bury it to the hilt in the Count’s 
body, His words produced the required effect, for, after 
a short parley with each other, the accomplices retreated 
to the boat, partly intimidated by the determined attitude 
of their single antagonist, but chiefly influenced by the 
consideration, that though they should succeed in their 
design, after surmounting the only obstacle in their way, 


still they would gain no possible advantage, as their 


employer would not be in existence to pay the stipulated 
remuneration. 

Raymond's eye followed them till they gained the 
opposite shore, and then locking down sternly, but 
contemptuousiy, upon the fallen Count, he exclaimed, 
“helore next you practice kidnapping take another 
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*fesson from your Eimperor, sir knight of the thieving 
fraternity. Justly should your life pay the forfeit of 
your villainy, were it not that I deem it a degradation 

| that a sword wielded by my arm should be stained with 
the blood of so vile a reptile. Crawl out the miserable 

| span of your abject existence ‘till stung to death by some 
viper as poisoned as yourself.” 

So caying, he spurned him from his presence with his 
foot, and rejoined the lady. The Count watched them 
as they retraced their steps to Bayonne, but did not dare 
to attempt further molestation that evening, particularly 
as his adversary had carried off his sword and pistols as 
a trophy of his victory, and then in a frenzy of rage and 
conscious degradation, he swore to be avenged when 
opportunity presented itsclf. 

The scene now changes to Saragossa, whither Isandra 
and her father, the Marquis Torrijos, accompanied by 
Raymond de Beauvoir, had repaired some days after the 
occurrences just related. All was uproar and confusion 
upon their arrival. Tidings had reached the city that 
the French army under Mortiér, was advancing a second 
time to besiege it, and Palafox, the heroic governor, 
aided by the noble enthusiasm of its inhabitants, who 
had sworn to die in the trenches rather than surrender, 
Was preparing to receive them in the best way the 
miserable fortifications of the place supplied. The 
foreigners who remained in the city, stimulated by the 
same noble feelings, formed themselves into a volunteer 
corps under the cormmand of our hero. Even the gen- 
tler portion of the community, among whom were many 
ladies of distinction, displayed the same patriotic ardor, 
and were distributed into companies, whose duty it was 
to supply provisions and ammunition to the several 
quarters of the town, and attend upon the wounded. 

Saragossa is situated in the valley of the Ebro, on the 
right bank of that river, with a suburb on the [elt con- 
nected with it by a stone bridge. Far os the eye can 
reach, the country is beautifully diversified with groves 
of olive trees, and evergreen oaks, and overlocking the 
city, about the distance of half a league, is the elevated 
ground of the Torrero, containing a convent, and some 
other buildings of inferior note. ‘The wall, which sur- 
rounded the town had been originally constructed merely 
as a barrier to facilitate the collection of the taxes, im- 
pozed upon the sale of every article brought to the 
| markets, was divided by nine gates, the connexion 
between which was preserved in some places by a 
mud rampart, in others by the remains of old Moorish 
fortifications, which had a slight parapet, but no plat- 
form for musquetry. 

As the particulars of this ever memorable siege are so 
well known, we omit the details of it previous to the 
morning of the 26th of June, when the French having 
made ‘themselves masters of the suburbs, inundated 
the country opposite ihe Arrabat, to prevent a sortié of 
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the garrison, and supported hy a furious eannonade from 
twenty-four and thirty-six pounders, and accompanied 
by a perfect storm of shot and shell, attacked and carried 
the bridge called the Huerba; from whence the Arron- 
gese, overwhelmed by superior numbers, fell back, and 
were pursued by the victors to the Monastery of the 
Augustines, or Los Monichaos. ‘The assault upon the 
monustery then commenced, and though;the carnnge 
among the enemy was dreadful, they snifcontinued to 
advance, The combatants then entered the church, 
from which the French were at first repulsed by the 
monks, who, mingling in the thickest of the aflray, 
fought with all the fury and fervor of desperation. The 
assailants returned again to the charge, and now the 
chancel presented a scene such as hus seldom or never 
been witnessed before. 

At the great and side altars were crowds of women 
and children upon their knees, supplicating Heaven 
for mercy and protection; but their frantic cries were 
drowned amidst the yells and execrations of the belli- 
gerents, and the roar of the musquetry, The French 
troops, amidst an indiscriminate slaughter of women 
and children, still pushed forward, till their further pro- 
gress was arrested by the cry that the roof, battered by 
shells, was beginning to give way. Panic stricken by 
this new enemy; mingling in one common mass with 
those against whom, but a moment before, they had 
heen engaged in deadly conflict, they rushed for the 
doors. Some precipitated themselves from the windows, 
such was their extreme terror; whilst the most heart- 
tending screams re-cchoed throughout the church, from 
the numbers that were crushed beneath the feet of the 
fugitives, or suffucated by the pressure at the doors, 

OF the dense crowd that had previously filled the 
chapel, execpt the wounded, but two remained; one a 
lady, who knelt before a picture of the Madonna, and 
the other was the Count St. Croix, who had headed the 
troops in the assault upon the Monastery. The Count, 
believing the cry of the falling roof to be a false alarm, 
forbore for a while to join his companions in arms, 
curious to inspect the features of one who had displayed 
so much of calin intrepidity, amidst the scene of horrors 
which had just been enacted. 

The devotee still preserved the same attitude as if no 
other object occupied her mind, except the holy office 
in which she was engaged. At length, the unusual 
stillness of the church, interrupted only at intervals by 
the hollow groans of the wounded, secmed to fix his 
attention. At the noise of the Count's footsteps, as he 
advanced toward her, she turned her face in the direc- 
tion, and one glance at the well-known fgatures told him 
they were those of the Lady Isandra. She had snatched 
a few moments from the urduousg, byt humane duty of 
attending to the wounded, to pour out at the shrine of 
the Virgin Mother her tears and piayers for the liberation 





' ence? 


of her native land. Her eye fell darkly, and a pang 
shot through her frame, as she recognised the hated 
form of the intruder. She looked above, around—no 
avenue for escape presented itself. One minute more, 
and the Count had seized her hand, as if anticipating 
her purpose, shouting at the same time in a tone of 
exultation, “ blessed triumph of our arms! this moment 
of our unexpected meeting repays for all the toil snd 
turmoil of this bloody day! Demon, or fate, beit which 
you will, I will curse thee no more for matring imy pro- 
jects.” Then, his voice sunk to a low but startling and 
sepulchral tone. “ You have scorned my advances, and 
escaped my vengeance once, proud maiden; but now, 
though hell itself yawned beneath, you shall not balk 
iny passion. Swear by that shrine hefore which you 
kneel—this favor do I grant thee for thy resemblance to 
one whom I loved and lost—or rather swear—yor will 
respect the oath—to be my wedded bride, spite of pre- 
contract or bethrothing, by him who is the god of your 


| idolatry, to be mine, and mine for ever, or this blazing 
| fabric—” and his eye glanced upward as the flames 
| burst from the crackling timbers of the roof— shall be 


a holocaust to light your soul to the chambers of eternal 
sleep!” 

. © Presumptuous man!” returned Isandra, all the ative 
fire of the Custilian flashing from her eye as she spoke, 
“T swear not at all, willingly ; or, if { do, 1 swear by that 
Mighty One who spoke that shrine, and this whirling 
world into existence, peopling it with the miserable 
atoms of the human race, never shal{ you enll me 
thine.” Then her voice dropped to the softest notes of 
entreaty, as she added, “has all that is okin to woman 
in man’s breast departed from you? or is the stream of 
pity so frozen by this icy blast of war, that not one 
tender feeling floats along the life stream of your exist- 
Why should you break the chain that binds 
two devoted hearts together? Hast thou no mother, no 
sister? Oh! if such there be, even they would plead 
for me in this hour of trial.” 

She seemed by her Inst words to awaken somewhat of 
softer emotion in the Frenchman’s heart; but the effect 
was momentary. More horrible and ghastly still was 
the grin that pervaded his features as he replied, his 
whole frame quivering with internal passion: “ Mother! 
sister! once you were the loved accents of my lips. A 
mother's voice, in times gone by, was to me ns the 
summer’s breeze to the houseless wanderer, cooling the 
fever of my boyish fretfulness; her eye, beaming with 
maternal light, was the cynosure of my destiny. And, 
sister—swect sister! even slill my mocking fancy echocs 
in my ears thy dulcet tones, liko music’s dying close!” 

He dashed from his cheeks the scalding tear, that 
showed that nature will at times azsert her sway in the 
most obdurate heart, and then he guashed his teeth with 
wild ferocity, as he cried in hurried sentences, “ but 
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the savage German came, like some fabled monster, 
blasting desolation fram his nostrils. In one night our 
house war a blazing funeral pile; and, kneeling beside 
the smouldering remains of my mother and sister, I 
swore to be revenged upon the whole Iman race. 
From that hour my very being changed; the current of 
life was driven back upon its source; my whole mind 
became but one thought, and that thought was blood. 
Hatred—dark unmitigated hatred to my fellow mortals 
~—tvok possession of my breast, and in the reign of terror 
the guillotine was the plaything of my pastime, and the 
shrieks and groans of the dying, the music of the ban- 
quet. I dragged the aged noble, and the tottering priest 
by their grey locks to execution; and as the infant clung 
to my knees for mercy, I flung them to the cold arms of 
their headless parent. “T'is not those in whose being 
Nature plants the seeds of cruelty that produce the ripest 
fruit. Suticty will pall their keenest thirst for slaughter. 
But should a generous nature once be estranged by 
havoc brought home to itself, the spirit is then baptised 
in blood, and becomes regenerate in malignity, What 
was Robespierre? So gentle at the first that he could 
not crush the vile worm that crossed his path. What 
did he become? Chief butcher upon a human shambles. 
So it is with me. Therefore, maiden, no more trifling. 
Be mine, or—” 

“In mercy spore!” shrieked Isandra as she dropped 
upon her knees. “Fear you no God, no judgment, no 
future?” 

“1 believe in no God,” returned the Frenchman 
wildly, “-but the God that rules within me—the eternal 
principle of vengeance ; no judgment, but the judgment 
which they who survive shal] carve upon the ancestral 
tomb; no future, but the deathless name won upon the 


tented field, if haply I can win a name; a mortal immor- | 


tality, like to that of the eternal Emperor. Once again, 
then, swear.” 

« No, by the souls of my countrymen, who have shed 
their hearts’ best blood in defence of their native soil,” 
ericd the Castilian maid, as she started to her feet from 
the suppliant posture. “ Never shall these lips be pres- 
sed by the murderer of his country’s peace. Monster 
of iniquity ! 1 have humbled myself to clasp those blood- 
stained knees, not to beg for life, but that which is dearer 
than life itself, Craven wretch! is this the deathless 
name upon the tented field? a victory over one wenk 
woman? Raymond, Raymond, where art thou!” 

« Hah!’ shouted St. Croix, “call you upon the scurvy 
Islander for protection! If E lacked a stimulant to nerve 
me for iny purpose, it were the mention of that accursed 
name. ‘Then be thy desire accomplished.” 

He seized her by the hair 23 she endeavored to 
escape trom his grasp, her beauteaus locks floating in 
wild disorder as she fell senseless before the picture of 
the Madonna; a heavenly radiance then suffused her 
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countenance, slowly and softly, as slumber steals upon 
the tired infunt. Her head dropped upon her neck, as 
the lily droops before the bursting shower. In his hand 
St. Croix grasped his dagger, as with his left he strained 
back. her head to give full eflect to the blow. Then his 
voice echoed through the vaulted church, as he shouted 
in a tone of savage exultation, “another victim to the 
manes of my mother and sister! Insect of that island 
speck upon the ocean, would you were a witness to the 
triumph of this hour! Aye, this gushing tide of the 
young heart’s warmest blood shall wash clean as the 
driven snow the stain upon my honor. Lick the dust 
from the feet of this stark and ghastly corpse! Clasp 
this cold statue, and warm it, if you can, into life, health 
and beauty. Print soft kisses upon that livid face, and 
let them scorch upon your lips the burning fervor of the 
heart.” Then he paused awhile to take in a full percep. 
tion of his fiendish triumph, and dragged the body of 
Isandra from the steps of the shrine to the pavement 
beneath a gothic arch, which divided the centre aisle 
from the lateral chapel. At times the church was buried 
in profound darkness, and then the flames burst forth 
anew, and by their intense brilliancy threw into bold 
relief the monuments and pictures which adorned the 
walls. j 
Again all was gloom, and the assassin deferred the 
blow till the next gleam of light should point where to 
strike. Already had he raised his arm, and in one short 
moment the glittering steel would have revelled in her 
heart’s best blood, when down came the roof of the 
centre aisle, shattered by a shell, burying the roffian 
and his dagger in the ruins. 
Teandra, protected by the projection of the arch, sus- 
tained no injury beyond a few bruises from the rubbish. 
: Stilt she lay senseless and bleeding upon the floor, and 
in all probability would have been choked by the dense 
vapor of smoke and charcoal which filled the atmosphere, 
| had she not been perceived by a2 man in the garb of a 
monk, who just then stole from his hiding-place behind 
| the altar. He first cautiously surveyed the ecene around, 
and then feeling satisfied that the enemy had withdrawn, 
he approached and raised her from her recumbent posi- 
tion, supporting her head upon his knee; then he looked 
into her pale face, pulled down her leaden eyelids, placed 
his hand upon her breast, but there was no sign of life 
there. He next sprinkled her face, neck and hands with 
water from the font, and listened to catch the returning 
throb of animation; but the pendulum of life was still 
motionless. He then chafed her temples and breathed 
into her mouth. At last adewy damp oozed from the 
pores of her forehead ; her heart began to flutter weakly 
like the waving of an insect’s wing, and a sigh scarce 
one degree removed from silence, convinced the holy 
man that she still lived. Finding that animation was 
returning, the monk folded her cautiously in his arms, 
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and carricd her in safety through some bye streets to a 
house in the Corso. But few of the sacred community 
escaped .the destruction of their temple. Unit after 
unit went down before the fury of the French soldiers 
to complete the score in deuth’s arithmetic, till of the 
holy group that chauited the matin hymn, not enough 
remained to weep a requiem to the souls of their departed 
brethren. 

Leaving the smoking ruins of the monastery of the 
Augustines, the French troops still pushed forward 
across the botanic gardens, through the Plaza to the 
square called the Corso—the sappera and miners blow- 
ing the houses fiom their very foundations. 

Night had now closed in, but still the city was kept 
in twilight darkness by the red glare of the artillery 
vomiting from its mouth a liquid stream of fire, so con- 
tinuous was the discharge. ‘The deep low notes of the 
cannon’s universal roar, and the clash of arms, and the 
neigh and tramp of steeds, with shricks and groans of 
the wounded closing the diapason of battle’s overture, 
occasioned a din as deafening as if the very elements 
themselves were collapsing into chaos. The air, sur- 
charged with a: vapor of smoke, sulphur, and putridity 
from the unburied dead, scemed to pant like a thing of 
life. At length the combatants on both sides paused at 
the entrance to the Corso to take breath, and then the 
full desolation of the scene broke upon their senses. 

There is a stupefaction in the melée of the fight, 
whith renders the sensibilities of our nature dead to 
surrounding horrora; but should a momentary check 
ensue, the vision of reality rises in clear perception, and 
’s better principle revolts from the devastation, which 
headlong passion hos caused. So it was in that pause 
the bloody vortex; the French opened their ranks as 







i presented itself, a cry of horror burst from the 
pathising spectators. One mother hurried past; the 
Wil of the eye was glassed and rigid. It seemed as if 
: Her 


4 their eara with their hands, ond the boldest spirits 
mferred the wildest shout of the battle-field to the thril- 


he 
i . 
se ng cadence of her maniac notes. She, too, carried 





something; the light from a burning house showed that 
it was a portrait. One looked in the face of the bearer, 
and he said it was the Countess Benita, who had gone 
mad on hearing that her daughter was shot by the 
French. 

We left the Count St. Croix among the ruing of the 
Church of the Augustines more stunned than injured 
by the fall of the roof. Consciousness, however, soon 
returned, and raising himself upon his knees he felt 
about with his hands for Isandra, t discover if she was 
yet alive. At length they rested on the cold features of 
a woman, whose remaining strength had just sufficed 
to support her to the steps of the altar, where she had 
breathed her last, whilst ha lay in a state of insensibility. 
Concluding that she was dead, he groped his way in the 
darkness, stumbling over a confused mags of dead bodies 
and rubbish, until at length, he effected his exit from the 
church through the door of the north transept. He then 
crossed the monks’ burying-ground, to the entrance of a 
street which was at right angles with the great line lead- 
ing to the Corso, meeting only a few miserable wounded 
wretches, upon whose features fumine and death were 
graven in deep furrows, dragging themselves along, 
whilst the breath of life still lingered upon their lips, 
vither to enjoy the poor consolation of resting in death 
upon consecrated ground; or perhaps, urged by some 
connibal instinct to satisfy the inordinate cravings of 
hunger with unnatural food, when no hand was near to 
offer bread. Not daring to keep the open street, lest he 
might come in contact with such of the inhabitants as 


_still concealed themselves within the ruing of their 


houses, the French Count, aided by the clear light of 
the moon, which now sailed from behind the clouds, 
that had hitherto obscured her brilliancy, still continued 
his progress along a narrow bye strect, at the termination 
of which he entered a spacious court-yard, one side of 
which was occupied by the buildings of a large mansion, 
apparently the residence of some Spanish grandee. The 
entrance to the lofty hall within was unobstructed, the 
door having been forced from its hinges, and the frag- 
ments of magnificent furniture, antique statuary, and 
broken vases, which were scattered upon the pavement, 
sprinkled here and there with dark spots, plainly showed 
that after a most sanguinary conflict the house had been 
attacked and taken by the besieging army, but for some 
cause abandoned with such precipitation, that heaps of 
valuable property still remained unremoved. 

Prompted by curiosity to see the more elaborate deco- 
rations of this noble fabric, the Count, after surveying the 
baronial relics of by-gone grandeur, which adorned the 
walls of the great hall, ascended the staircase, and p: sed 
through the reception room into the presence chamBer. 

Melancholy was the picture which this once superb 

apartment presented. The ancestral tapestry, torn by 
rude hands” hung in shreds from the walls; and the 
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pictures, among which were some of the finest specimens 
from the pencils of Murillo and Velasquez, were pierced 
with bullet holes, whilst the full ruin of the magnilicence 
which they hud formerly depicted, was retlected from a 
thousand fragments of broken mirrors scattesed upon the 
floor. 

An air of solemn silence pervaded the scene, broken 
at intervals by the wind, which swept across the strings 
of a harp, which stood in the deep recess of a window. 
It seemed as though some unscen hand, so wild and 
wailing were the notes, struck the chords of a funcral 
dirge to departed greatness. Never does desolation 
appear so truly desolate, as when robed in the remains 
of primeval splendor. A sensation of soft, sweet tran- 
quillity will steal upon the mind as we tread the flowers 
of the church-yard grave, and death in its simple wind- 
ing-sheet appears the slunber of a tired spirit; but when 
we gaze upon the velvet pall, and gilded coffin of the 
ancestral tomb, our feelings are those of awe and gloom, 
and the cold tenant of the mausoleum seems as though 
he would start into life from a troubled dream. 

Such was the stale of mind of the Count St. Croix, 
ag with folded arms he muacd upon the monument of 
human mutability then before him. ‘The vision of his 
past existence rose in clear perception. ‘The artless 
innocence of childhood, when he wept himself to sleep 
in his mother’s arms; the glowing fervor of his boyish 
days, when his romantic fancy tevelled in a sunny dream 
of ideality; and then he shuddered, as memory, opening 
the records of by-gone deeds, disclosed the page of guilty 
manhood, written in characters of blood. 

An undefined sensation, a presentiment of coming 
evil took possession of his soul, when a hollow moan, 
which seemed to come from an inner chamber, opening 
upon the one in which he stood, starlled him from his 
reverie. He listened in painful suspense. Was it the 


vibration of the harp strings or the unearthly whisper: 


from some herald spirit, sent to announce approaching 
dissolution? Again it struck upon his affrighted ears 
with appniling distinctness. His eyes rolled in the 
frenzy of desperation ; his heart beat as though it would 
burst from its casement; a cold perspiration suffused his 
frame, os in a paroxysm of supernatural terror wrought 
to madness, crying in a frenzied voice, “be you spirit 
of the damned, or mortal man, I'll meet you,” with a 
bound, he dashed into the chamber from whence the 
sounds had proceeded; and, a8 he entered, the moon- 
beams streaming full upon her face, revealed the pale 
features of the Castilian Maid to his astonished gaze. 
The Monk fearing to fall in with « party of the French 
army, had conveyed her to her present place of conceal- 
ment, supposing that, as the house had been alzeady 


plundered, she would be secure from further molesta- | 


tion; whilst, at her earncst desire, he left her to learn 


tidings of her father and Raymond de Bedyvoir, and {o | 


assure them of her safety ; some hours having elapsed 
since she lust visited them at the gate Tordillo, where 
they had continued with their gallant band since the 
morning, to maintain their position against all the efforts 
of the besiegers, 

After the departure of her protector she had thrown 
herself upon a broken couch to recruit her exhausted 
frame by a few moments of repose, when her slumbers 
were unscagonably interrupted by the abrupt entrance of 
the Count. She started to her feet on hearing the noise. 
They looked for awhile in silence upon each other; aud 
as she averted her eyes from the hated object, St, Croix, 
assured of the groundlessness of his supernatural fears, 
exclaimed, “this then is no phantom from the dead, but 
flesh and bluod like myself. Fool that I was to suffer 
myself to be affected by the dreams of an excited imagi- 
nation! Fortune, thou art still my friend! Bright 
destiny, that brings to my longing arms, when I Teast 
expected it, my heart’s dearest treasure. Lady of my 
love, I had mourned for you as one that had mt an 
untimely death beneath the ruins of the church. And 
yet, idiot that I was, I should have known so much: 
loveliness was not made for the tomb.” 

“ Would that the cold tomb did cover this worthless 
clay,” returned Isandra in a weak and faltering tone, 
“rather than I should again behold my relentless perse- 
cutor.” 

“Tt could not be, my pensive charmer,” resumed the 
Count; “you could not dic; the dark languish of those 
liquid eyes would wake euch pity in the grim monarch's 
breast, that for very fascination he could not dim their 
lustre. Those ruby lips,” continued the Count in a 
libertine tone; “that snow-white bust; those graceful 
limbs, cast in nature’s fairest mould, were formed for life 
and love. And yet, when I look again, methinks you 
must have died and risen again, new-born in beauty, 
such increased loveliness is there in the voluptuous 
languor of those dark eyes. Fair Saint, forgive my pre- 
sumption, if I spoke when I should have worshipped. 
Thus on my bended knees” (he suited the action to the 
word) “do I kneel in adoration of thy angel self, and print 
with soft kisses upon this seraph hand the image of my 
burning heart!” 

She endeavored to snatch her hand from his insolent 
grasp; but he still maintained: his hold as he continued 
in the same loose strain— nay then, fair Saint, refuse 
not the homage of a devoted heart!” - 

“ Presumptuous reptife!” exclaiined the indignant 
maid, endeavoring to extricate herself from his embrace; 
“was it not enough to escape Heaven's vengeance once, 
but you must tempt its wrath a second time?” 

“Nay,” rejoined the Count, “I dread no wrath of 





earth orheaven. Your loved presence is my heaven, and 
| your matchless self is my divinity ; ang, for the punish- 
ment which you will impose upou my presumption, so 
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will be the penanee, that I shall sin again to weep for 
mercy at thy feet!” 

« Fiend !”’ cried Isandra, her eyes flashing with indig- 
ination, as she struggled violently to free herself from his 
grasp. “Is your soul so steeped in iniquity, that not 
one thought of the awful doom which awaits you 
ican startle you from your foul purpose?” and the 
maiden, by a convulsive effort, tore herself from his 
embraces, and with the speed of lightuing fled from the 
apartment to the reception room, 

The Count roused all his cnergies for tho pursuit, 
determined not to lose his prey a second-time, Nearer 
and nearer camo her hated pursner. Already had his 
j fingers touched the extremities of her long curls, as they 
waved from her neck in wild disorders; a moment more, 
his hand rested upon her shoulder, when a female form 
glided swiftly from behind the arzas of the window, and 
before the Count could check his forward movement, 
she plunged a dagger into his gide. With a yell of 
agony he bounded a few paces into tho air, and then 
{felt heavily upon the floor, sandra, unconscious of 
this new diversion Im her favor, so noiseless and silent 
had been the movements of her almost unseen ally, with 
the frenzy of desperation, still imagining her persecutor 
fo be upon her, flung. herself down the stairs, swept 
through tho hall, and at lengill she sunk exhausted 
upon the pavement of the narrow lane upon which the 

{ court-yard of the mansion opened. 
Beside the body of the Coimnt, a3 he writhed in tor- 
” ture, stood his executioner, the moonbeams paintmg her 
death-wan features and loose robes na, with the fire of. 
delirium in her eye, she seemed to count with vengeful 
accuracy each throc of mortal torturo that palsied his 
quivering frame; and then she burst into a loud strain 
| of triumphant rhapsody, as she addressed the dying sol- 
dier: “ Adolphe Count St, Croix, dost thou know me? 
zi was the arm of Adelé, the earliest victim of thy false- 
hapd and treachery, that struck tho blow that rids the 
d Wi orld, of a monster. A moment more, and another 
* name’ had been added to the dark catalogue of. thy 
crimes.” And she continued in a strain of mocking, as 
his limbs moved with pain, “aye, spum me now, as of 
old, from your feet, when I knelt and prayed, as the 
dying sinner to his God, fer onc tender look, one short 
word of kindness from your tips. Yes, writhe on in 
your torment till your guilty soul oozes from your 
finger ends. Each pang is a thrill of delight that stirs 
anew the pulses of this withered heart. For years did 
you escape my vengeance; and my censeless cry to 
Heaven was, that no hand! but mine should antedate 
your doom, and I shall die contented sinco my prayer 
was heard. I scarched among the stark and ghastly 
dead of many a bloody field, that I might tear from its 
mangled casement your treacherous heart, and feed the 
vulture with it, But kind fate guarded thee for this 


hour to make vengeance more complete by the manner: i 
of your death. Aye, let it mike hell of your last mos 
ments here, that the soldier’s honored death shall not 

be yours, nor martial tread or the common’s roar your 

funeral dirge; nor yet shall you rest in the ancestral 

tomb, but unknolled and uncoffined, the yultme’s maw 

and the mongrel thrvat shall be your sepulchre.” Then, 

as the purple tide gushed from the wound, she shricked, 

“not yet, Death—not yet rob me of my viclin! one 

more mortal throe of agony to quench this buming 

thirst within. Oh, that this bubbling stream of life 

would filter thy soul away drop by drop through ccn- 

turies of torture,” 

But the Count’s last breath was breathed; his whole 
frame shook with nature’s Iast. convulsive efurt—one 
flutter more of the pulse of life and all was done. 

When Adelé saw that the spirit had gone to its 
reckoning, she flung herself wpon her knees and again 
screamed at the highest pitch of her voice—* vengeance 
—~more vengeance, Heaven!—he shall not die yet. 
Can'st thou not bring the monster back again to dife, 
and chain him to existence? There is the one spall . 
that bound me to this earth broken. Adolphe, I will be 
thy accusing spirit.” So saying, she plunged the dagger, 
yet warm with his blood, into her heart, At that mo- 
ment the building shook to its very foundation, and the 
bodies of the seducet and his viclim were blown into a 
thousand fragments by the explosion of a barrel of gun- 
powder in the vaults, ignited by the bursting of a shell, 

But little more remains to be told, The garrison of 
Sarayucsa, exhausted by fatigue, famine, and the sword, 
cap. .itted, Pallafox, their heroic leader, having become 
delirious from over exertion. 

Tsandra, with her father and Raymond de Beauvoir, 
escaped that night to Tarragona, from whence, afier a 
lapse of a few days, they sailed for England, and wero 
subsequently united in the holy bonds of matrimony. 
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THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 


Tue extraordinay subterraneous quarries known 
by the name of the Catacombs, extend under a very 
great part of the city of Paris. For the first build- 
ing of Paris, the stone was raised in. the environs, 
and as the city was enlarged, the suburbs were built 
imperceptibly over the ancient quarries, so that ail 
that is seen beyond the ancient limits is essentially 
wanting in foundation. The Faubourg St. Jacques, 
the Rue de la Harpe, and the Rue Tournon, stand 
immediately over the ancient quarries, and pillars 
have been erected in very many places to support 
the weight of the houses. The principal entrance 
is near the Barriére St. Jacques, where there is a 
descent by steps to the depth of 360 feet perpendi- 
cular. At the entrance the path is narrow fora 
considerable way; but the visiter afterward enters 
large and spacious streets, all marked with names, 
as in the city above, and advertisements and bills 
are not unfrequently to be seen pasted on the walls, : 
so that the place has in some measure the appear- 
ance of a large town swallowed up in the earth. 
The general height of the roof is about nine or 
ten feet, but in some parts no less than thirty, and 
even forty. Under the houses and many of the 
streets, the roof seems to be tolerably secured by 
immense stones set in mortar; in other parts, where 
there are only fields or gardens above, it is totally 
unsupported for considerable distances, the roof 
being level, or a plane piece of rock. After the 
visiter had walked about two miles, it used to be 
the custom to show him into a kind of saloon cut 
out of the rock, and said to be exactly under the 
church of St. Jacques which was occasionally. illu- 
minated,.and contained representations in miniature 
of fortifications, with cannons ready to fire, &c. 
The journey through the Catacombs is, however, a 
very tedious one, aot the damp and cold air is often 
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attended with wiwholesome effects. The tempera- 
ture is, for the most part; colder than on the sur- 
face of the earth, except in hard frosts, when it is 
gaid to be otherwise. In some of the passages and 
caverns where the rock is low, and in the descent, 
an oppression of breathing is felt. For many years 
‘there have not been more than two entrances into 
thé quarries, viz. : at the Barriére St. Jacques, near 
the Observatory, and at the Val de Grace, it having 
been deemed ‘necessary to secure all the entrances, 
from-its having. been formerly inhabited by a gang 
of robbers who infested Paris. Of late, however, 
on account of the alleged insecurity, the Catacombs 
have been closed from the public, and it is a matter 
of difficulty to obtain admission to them. The ma- 
jority of travellers must therefore now be contented 
with a mere description of these famous caverns, 
and console themselves by their escaping from 
divers rheumatisms and coughs, which they would 
doubtless have brought. up with them from the 
gypsum beds. ; 

The Catacombs contain all the visible remains of 
human creatures that had filled:.the burial place, 
with the walls of Paris for nearly a thousand 
years. They were brought from the cemeteries, 
particularly. that of ‘ Les Innocens,” in 1788, and 
it was the plan of M. Lenoir, Lieutenant General 
of the Police, that these bones should be placed in 
regular rows, with appropriate inscriptions, serving 
as lessons te the living. The skulls, of which 
there are above two millions, are placed in con- 
jnction with the bones of the legs and arms, in a 
manner which has a very striking appearance. 
Many of these belonged to the victims of. the revo- 

- lution ; thé dead of the 10th of August, and those 
of the 2nd and 3rd°of September, 1795, are deposit- 
ed there in separate divisions; and for these a 
yearly service has been celebrated,-since the Resto- 
‘ration, on the place of their interment. The diffe- 
rent parts of the Catacombs are named, with strange 
incongruity, after the purport of the inscription 
which was placed there, or from the name of the 
author of the inscription. Vigil, Ovid, and Anacreon, 
have each their crypts, as well as the prophets Je- 
remiah and Ezekiel ; and Hervey, the author of the 
Meditations, takes his place with “Horace, Mal- 
herbes, and Jean Baptiste Rousseau. Among the 
ornaments is a fountain, in which four golden fish 
were or are still, imprisoned. The Cataconibs were 
much improved in 1810, under the care of M. de 
Thury, who stopped the access of the water which 
filtered through the roof—made galleries through 
the bones, which in some places were abovetthirty 
yards thick-—provided a circulation of air by means 
of the necks of bottles—carried off the water in 
channels—constructed steps from the lower to the 

. upper excavation—built pillars to support the dan- 
gerous parts of the roof—andy in. short, was the 
great renovator of the place, which has subsequently 
had comparatively little attention béstowed upon it. 

Among the many inscriptions, taken either from 
Scripture or from poets, there is a remarkable ‘one 
over the spring, which was originally discovered 
by the workmen, for whose use the basin was 
made, and whose waters are carried off by a sub- 
terraneous aqueduct. _M. de Thury named it, at 
first, «* the Spring of Oblivion,” and inscribed over 
it three lines of. Virgil.” But this inscription has 

_ been since changed ‘for. one of the most apposite 

_ texts. that could have been found in Scripture: 





«Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst 
again: but whosoever drinketh of the water that I 
shail give him shall never thirst; but the water 
that I shall give him shall bein hima well of water 
springing up into everlasting life.” 

There is scarcely any exception to the fact, that 
there is among all nations, even the most savage, 
a strong and tender feeling for the remains of their 
dead; and it is remarkable that so universal is the 
sentiment, that although, for the inhabitants of 
maritime cities and of the sea-coast the most obvi- 
ous and easiest mode of disposing of the dead would 
be hy committing them to the deep, yet no such 
method seems to have prevailed, because it would 
haye the appearance of casting them away, rather 
than of depositing them in peace. In visiting such 
repositories of the mortal remains of our species, as 
the Catacombs, it is impossible not be struck with the 
reverential feeling which has established so exten- 
sive a place of sepulture, and has preserved it in- 
violate and hallowed, amid all political com- 
motions, notwithstanding that spirit of insult and 
contumely for sacred things, which will be the 
everlasting reproach of the first French revolution, 
and of the eventful years that followed it. 
The epitaphs and inscriptions to be seen in the 
cemeteries of France frequently show a disposition 
to treat death with levity ; but there is no reason 
to charge the French with a want of respect or af- 
fection for the mortal remains of their great men, 
their friends, or their kindred. Whether or not 
such cemeteries as the Catacombs, or of Pére la 
Chaise, be the bestand most natural mode of bury- 
ing and preserving the dead, is a question depend- 
ing very much on<the genius and temper of each 
nation, and of the difference of religion. In this 
country, however, picturesque burial-grounds, laid 
out as ‘public promenades, would probably be 
thought by few to be consistent either with good 
taste or good feeling. 

In passing along the walls and battlements of 
skulls in the Catacombs of Paris, there is yet 
another and a more important reflection, which can 
hardly fail to come home to the visiters of this city 
of the dead. These grim visages of mortality can- 
not but suggest to us what a momentary space is 
the life of man, between the @ernity of the past 
and of the future. What is now the abode of the 
spirits that once animated these skulls and skele- 
tons, or what is to be our own destination after 
death, we may guess as long as we please, and 
guess in vain, for this knowledge is hidden from 
man. Philosophers have been speculating for 
thousands of years, whether or not our souls sur- 
vive our bodies, and the result is that philosophy 
can give us no certain information upon the sub- 
‘ject. It is religion that holds out the strongest 
hopes that the grave is not our last home, and 
that our destination is to a higher sphere than 
| tombs and catacombs. If, therefore, in our career 
_ of life we have great need of hope to’sustain and 
cheer us in worldly affairs, (and who has not felt 
‘such need ?) how much more valuable ought to be 
those cheering hopes of a life to come, which reli- 


‘gion alone is able to afford us? - 
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ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


THE CHAIN.—A TALE OF ITALY. 


Tne traveller who has followed the course of the beau- 
tiful stream of the Minarra, as it winds its way among the 
mountains in the district of Villarosa, in the north of Italy, 
has had his attention arrested by two tall rocks that rise 
abruptly on either side of the brook, somewhat in the 
shape of obelisks. The formation of the stones shows that 
the parts were at one time united, and have been violently 
severed by the effort of the water to break through. Pass- 
ing 2 step or two beyond these natural gates, the stranger 
is startled with a lively pleasure at seeing an extensive 
and lovely valley, which opens among the hills in a circu- 
lar shape, and blooms with the richest luxury of nature. 
Lifting up his eyes, he sees that these rocks are linked to- 
gether by a chain which pierces them near the top, and is 
fastened in the centre by a heart, which bears the legend, 
“Noble! who is nobler?” The metal, rusted into a yariety 
of hues, gives token of the dews of many a spring and au- 
tumn. In my rambles in the summer of 182-, I chanced to 
come upon this scene, and was particularly struck by the 
chain and its device. The fashion of the metal resembled 
some specimens which I had lately seen of the steel-work 
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of the middle ¢ ages, and T was sure there was some roman- 
tic story connected with its construction. ‘This was an 
adventure quite in my way; for being in quest of those 
things with the exaggerated ardor of youth, [ at that time 
delighted as much in a traditionary tale as a genuine hibli- 
omaniac does in a stately " fifteener,” or a gentleman of 
the old schvol in a Louis Quatorze snuff-hox. Idirceted my 
steps through the valley, in the hope of meeting some one 
who could gratify my curiosity. A more exquisite scene I 
never viewed ; and I was afterwards informed at Milan that 
from this landscape Boccaccio had copied une of the most 
captivating pictures in the Decameron, Remote from one 
another, cresting the hills that bounded the plain on the 
right hand and the left, were two castles. Imade my way to 
the nearest of them; and as the custom af that country al- 
lows the stranger to make the first visiter, and as an ex- 
plorer must not have too much modesty, 1 presented myself 
in the hall, and was civilly received by the Marquis of Villa- 
rosa. It wimned out that I had known one of his sons at 
Rome, and that seemed to him a tic. 1 passed ¢wo or three 
days at the castle, examining the surrounding scenery, but 
more interested in the treasures of the library-room. [n most 
of the old [tilian houses, and in such of the French as were 
not despoiled by the revolution, you meet with a series of 
records stretehing back often to remote ages, and furnishing 
an animated picture of the characters and fortunes of the 
family. Sometimes these have been written by the nobles 
themselves, who thus address their posterity; at other 
times, the task has been performed hy some literary re- 
tainer. The annals of the Villarosa, which were opened to 
me, | found rather dry, consisting of little better than a 
beadrall of hard names, Some volumes, however, of a 
more attractive east fell into my hands; and [ soon found 
that they rewarded the double toil of decyphering the 
writing and transkuing the antiquated language. They 
consisted of the legends eonnceted with the estate and 
family, and appeared to have been compiled by some hum- 
ble bard whose age had found a home in the hospitality of 
the Villa of Hoses ahout the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. ‘Chey profess to represent the traditions then 
affoat; but itis plain that the author had drawn pretty 
largely on his imagination, and worked his materials up 
with some assistimce from his invention. The story ex- 
plaining the mystery of the chain, which { present to the 
seader, has been selected, partly beeause it is the shortest 
that Tfound, and partly because its subject jumps better 
with the modern temper, whieh if it shows not many in- 
stances of romantic love, delights in being told about it I 
have taken the liberty to cut down the narrative in some 
parts where it grew tedious, and generally to prane the 
dusuriance of the style; for the bard, condemned to prose, 
seemed to think it necessary that he should vindicate the 
dignity of his profession by a profusion of glowing phrases 
and many extravagant tropes. 








The many-hued wreath of the morning lay along the 
hills and streams. The air of Ualy at the opening and the 
closing day, is the aunosphere of a dream 3 and when the 
white smiles of spring, or the ruddy blushes of autumn are 
seen through so delicate a veil, ii is enchantmen. The 
hoarded glories of the parting year were poured out upon 
the forest: the glowing feal, the twigs glittering with 
sparkles of dew, gave the scene at once the splendor and 
ihe melancholy of a martial triumph. The soft breezes 
pressed the rambler's cheek with wings more tender than 
the downy plumage of the cygnet. Influences reigned 
abroad as animating as the voice of hepe,as soothing as the 
sweetest regrets of love. Tu the contre of the larger valley 
of Villarosa there opens another narrawer valley which 
iatms the bed of the Minarra. It is shaded by beautiful old 
isees of Many rare varieties; and the turf widerneath is 
diversified by ‘lowers and mosses, A young man stood up- 
on the brow of the more elevated land, and looked over 
the Prospeet. His aspeet displayed the vigorous blaom of 
yonth Just pened into manhood: and his figure showed 
the finest form of natural comeliness, together with the | 
finished grace of noble accomplishment. His teaunes, dis- 
tinct and dignified in outline, were bright with strong and 
lofiy patssivn ; they exhibited a proud intelligence made 
serene by winning gentleness, The view which his position 
commanded was 2 neble one. Far off the hills, in buld 
sneeessive platforms, were covered by woods whose cdges 
were fringed with a pendant tracery ‘of vines. Nearer, un- 
cooth tocks and huge age-worn trees divided the mead, 
with the melting luxury of flowers, and the neat order of | 
the shrubbery, At his Joet was the brook we have spoken 
of; a strvani as translucent and beautiful as that Bandu- | 

















sian fountain that murmurs s immortality i in the cadences of 
the bard of Venosa. But fair as the landscape was, there 
was within the mind of the beholder the radiance of an 
inspiration that threw over the scene a brighter gleam and 
more rapturous loveliness than the prodigality of nawre 
could bestow. For his was the glow of that poetic senti- 
ment which can deck barrenness with beauty, and heighten 
beauty into rapture. In his character, this rich, deep senti- 
ment was not devoted to gild the creations of fancy, or to 
fill the forms of verse,—howhcit such employment had not 
been altogether despicable: it was wrought into his life, 
and flashed forth in romantic deeds. He belonged to those 
completer spirits of an elder time, who joined action with 
meditation, and could do as well as dream, His hand was 
known in the bannered field: his mind left the tokens of 
its strength in the history of the state: yet did his bosom 
know the finest feelings that the lyre has ever sounded to, 
and the scholar who had copied him, had found his soul 
familiar with the most elegant sympathies of taste. In 
tumult, he was nothing but a warrior, and many a month 
had been lately passed by him in the camp: but when 
peace came like the gentle wind of the south, and the 
forms of danger departed like the retreating clouds from 
the sky, then, with the entireness of his nature, was he 
only a man of fecling and of taste. Leaning against a lofty 
tree, the sapphire sky visible through the openings of its 
branches, he gazed in pleasant reverie; scarcely secing 
what he looked at, beeause upon “that inward eye which 
is the joy of solitude,” the prospect painted a glorified 
image of itself, more lustrous than the reality. In the 
freshness of morning sentiment soft-budding feelings were 
forming round his heart, and golden visions were cluster- 
ing about his fancy. As the snowy clouds just forming out 
of nothing, in the blue empyrean, at the bidding of the 
western winds, roll themselves forth from vacancy, and 
rise intoa thousand shifling forms, and ranging themselves 
together, float away in the sunlight; so did his musing 
spirit evolve ideal shapes that glittered as they grew, and 
changed almost before they were fashioned; and all was 
happiness, and all was light. 

Starting at length from this reverie whose ecstasy was 
almost painful, he descended towards the brook, and found 
himself ina deep embowered shade which was formed by 
a number of old and moss-grown trees. Here there struck 
upon his sight a vision which was as startling as it was 
delightful. The brook was spanned at that place by an 
arch which had once formed the support of a small bridge; 
the bridge had long been swept away, aud only this narrow 
cirele of stones remained. Upon the centre of it stood a 
lady who was endeavoring to reach that side of the stream 
on whieh he was. She had ventured rashly upon so inse- 
cure a passage, and when she gained the middle of it she 








, became terrified by the rocking of the stones under her 
feet, and dizzied by the distance of the ground beneath. 
_ Balancing herself by her outstretched arms, she stood trem- 
; bling with terror. Mer presence of mind forsook her, she 


made a false step forward, uttered a faint ery, and fell. All 
this was to the startled youth the spectacle of a moment; 


_and as brief was his hesitation. He rushed forward, and 


springing upon a rock that was underneath the arch, 
caught her iv his arms and bore her to the land. She had 
fainted. Me brought water from the brook and bathed her 
temples, and soon had the satisfaction to perceive that she 
breathed again. As kneeling before her he watched her 
countenance intently, this evidence of returning life gave 
him leisure for the tirst time to see with what transcendant 
beauty she was gifted. He lifted her fair small hand to 
his lip, and kissed it. She opened her eyes, gazed round 
her in surprise for a moment, and then looking at him, 
blushed. His hand was within hers; she pressed it grate- 


fully and said, “ How much obliged to you I am!” “Then 


heaving a deep sigh, she cast her eyes upon the ground. 
As he gazed upon the glowing loveliness of her counte- 
nance, suffused with modest emotion, he experienced a 
throb of feeling through his heart, sharp, almost, as the 
thrust of a sword. A strong agitation disturbed his spirit, 
and he felt bewildered by an influence new and inexplica- 
ble. The lady was seated against a mossy hank, and the 
olive and myrtle bushes made a covert around the pair. 
The goddess of grace seemed to rest in # shrine of nature. 
The “youth was Imeeling at her fect, bending over her 
hand. He raised his eyes, and “a very shower: of beauty * 
was shed upon his spirit. He felt himself surrounded and 
possessed by a magic of delight; his being was dissolved 
in fecling. \ 
“Oh M™ said he, “Tam entirely indebted to you, for ex- 
isting, for being so beautiful, [never felt such happiness.” 
First, the splendor of nature had brooded over the scene; 








and then the lustre of poetry had heen added; and now 
the glory of love was shed around the time; and his soy} 
was bound to ecstacy hy a golden triple cord. Higher than 
either impression was the last. The most delicate, the most 
etherial enchaniments of loveliness were gathered in her 
countenance; and the heart of him who gazed was sensi- 
tive to all their influences. A light dress “of the simplest 
shape impaired not the fresh natural grace of her : appear- 
ance. Her features gently beaming with an essential radj- 
ance, the spirit of the softly-smiling, clear morning sky. 
scemed to have hecome corporeal i in nee person; the» trans. 
parent purity of the stainless stream was represented in 
her, who might well have been the goddess of the waters: 
those unconscious, winning siniles, that mildly-flashing 
light, seemed to have been caught from the flowers, the 
woods, the mead, among which Sige days had passed. Alt 
natural joys were centred in her aspect; ‘her presence was 
instinet with every artless charm. As in the fragrance of a 
rose you inhale a delicious mastery over your senses; a3 
the embowered elin diffuses through your mind a conirol- 
ling power of delight; as the melodious grace of the Mi- 
narra winds itself insensibly through your Peon) as you gaze 
upon its flow, and subdues it 10 itself; so did the loveliness 
of this person, like a proceeding air, encase the spirit of the 
youth and subject it for ever. It needed no effort on her 
part to produce this absorbing i impression. Such beauty as 
hers had but to be, in order to be prevailing; she had but 
to appear, in order to be worshipped. The sun shines, and 
all the world is lighted; the breezes of Sicily come forth, 
and all is warm and gay. 

Such was the effect that was produced upon the mind of 
the youmg man; the emotion which she experienced was 
not less. [t is not mine to enter into the mysteries of a wo 
man’s nature, and to tell by what influences, sensible yet 
refined, passionate yet pure, ‘the passages of her heart were 
penctrated. Vet it cannot be but that | the proud fire of his 
glance, his dignity of brow, his princely smile and noble 
grace, were glowing with all that interest fora woman’s fan- 
ey, which gentleness in ladies has for men. In him, that im. 
pulse of feeling which at first rushed irresistible, was soon 
checked and made rational by his strong soberness of will; 
for many a grave consideration of state and policy hung on 


the disposal of a heart like his. Not that he felt less, but 


he paused ere his engagements and conduct were per- 
mitted to be regulated by feeling. He admitted it to his 
soul as a wild dream of love and rapture, so inherent of 
rapture that if it remained always a dream, still it would 
be delicious; hut he suilered not his purposes, and pro- 
mises, and intellect to be overmastered by the vision. Who 
she was, he knew not; probably of a rank far beneath his 
own; possibly, by her plain attire, the peasant of a Jand 
where nature always is refined and exquisite. Contem- 
plating, therefore, the possible necessity of turning away 
his heart fram her for ever, he would hope that their spirits 
might be united; and, meanwhile, would disport his soul 
in the luxury of this charming intercourse. ‘They spoke 
not of love; for having never known any other relation 
towards one another than that of glowing affection, it 
needed not that they should consent to pass into a condition 
where they already were. Their conversation was stich as 
suited the influences of the hour and the scene. He exerts 
ed, for he possessed in rare degree, the frewlyy most fasei- 
nating to women, that of dpontancous and vivid eloquence. 
" Erat faeundus Ulysses, 
Et lamen mquoreas torsit amore deas.” 
With instant grace he could mould the living forms of 
brilliant fancy, and could weave around them the dazzling 
draperies of speech, She gazed, delighted by his presence: 
she listened, enchained to his persuasive utterance. To the 
flow of her cmotions there was ne check nor bar. Unfami- 
liar with the world, she knew not what sentiment it was 
that reigned in her bosom ; of the future she thought not: 
she only knew that he was delightful; she only felt that 
she was happy. Her maiden thoughts, ignorant of pain. 
unsuspicious of harm, wont to be suided only by the free 
instincts of natural felicity, traversed this new sparkling 
scene of passion, gay, bounding, as when they roamed 
amid the flowery brightness of the mead or leafy shadows 
of the forest. She wished not to resist this rapturous emo- 
tion: she would not, if she might, have stayed one portion 
of the gushing feeling that went forth from her heart. Nor 
could she: for acquainted only with genile purposes and 
soft impressions, the vigor that shonld tum away the cut 
rent of joyous impulse had never hardened within her na- 
ture. Yo trust, to rely, to ke cared for by the kind solict- 
tudes of love, was the experience of her life. She pu forth 
her interests and aspirations; her soul and all its hopes 
leaned only on another. There was nothing that tauglt 
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her to “divide her mind “from her heart, or sever x feeling 
from inclination ; she breathed out her whole being into 
this one sentiment, and lived only in it. 

At length she started up, recollecting an engagement 
which ought lone before to have been attended to. The ; 
young man took from his finger a large diamond ring and | 
placed it upon hers. 

“We must meet again,” said he. “ Till then, remember 


me by this. Should you need the service of onc who will 
peril his life for you, send that ring to hin whose crest is | 


graven on it.” 

She received it with a smiling nod, and examined the 
inseription. Then, for the first time, she knew that her 
companion was the Prince of Villarosa. 

“T have nothing to give you,” said she, in her airy tones 
of music. 

"Oh! yes,” he replied quickly ; ‘one thing more rich, 
more glorious than a thousand jewels:” and he rested his 
arm upon her waist, and printed a kiss upon her cheek. 
She ran forward away from him, and stopping at the edge 
of the water, looked back with an arch smile through her 
ringlets. 

* You must help me over,” said she. He darted forward 
aud assisted her te the other side of the water, As he 
wrned to re-cross, a weight of melancholy gathered sud- 
denly upon her countenanee and figure, and she paused 
and seemed unable to depart. She started presently from 
the stupor and moved quickly away, and ascended the 
bank. She turned then-towards him, bowing with a sad- 
dened smile, and passed out of sight among the bushes. 
As he stood gazing in a musing mood, her last glance 
thrilled through his bosom with an almost painful delight; 
and as he pondered more calmly the incidents of their in- 
ierview, the power of her loveliness sank deeper and 
stronger through his spirit. Ife ascended to the higher 
ground and bent his steps homeward ; for he feared to let 
reflection develope fully the passion that was seated in his 

‘bosom. When he had walked some distance, he directed 
his glance towards the opposite region, whither the lady 
had gone. He caught sight of her figure standing on a lit- 
de hill; and when she saw him looking, she kissed her 
hand to him twice or thrice. He threw out both his arms 
passionately towards her, as if he would have wafted his 
soul to her feet, and then rushed among the bushes, as if 
he would have escaped from her for ever. Other concerns 
awaited him: for he was met by some of the household 
who were in seareh of him, and was soon oceupied by very 
different thoughts, 

The principality of Villaroza, with its dependencies, were 
contiguous to that of Cipriuli; at this place, in fact, they 
were divided by the brook Minarra, and the castles were 
within sight of one another in the valley. These prineely 
houses lad long lived in rivalry with one another, but 
lately some disputes about the limits of their territories, 
and other matters, had grown into a dangerous enmity. 
An agreement had at lenssth been made to setile all these 
differences in single combat, by champions appointed on 
either side: and the toumey was to take place two days 
afer, The Prince of Villarosa had heen absent for a long 
time in military occupation ; he was a stranger to the feel- 
ings which now agitated the breasts of his dependants, and 
little acquainted with the subjects of controversy. But his 
father, the duke, being advanced in years, he was called 
upen to take the necessary action for the arrangement of 
the jousts, At length the day arrived. 

The lists were of great length. Of the seats that 
went round them, half y was assigned to the spectators of 
either party. As the family of the Duke of Villarosa are 
tained no ladies, they artived first on the ground to receive 
the rival house; and, with their attendants, they took up 
the places appointed for them. The blast of a trumpet pro- 
claimed the arrival of the Duke of Cipriuli at the other 
end of the lists. When he was descried upon the platform, 
the Duke of Villarosa stood up, aud made hima stately 
inclination towards him; the prince, whose stool was be- 
side his father, did the saine, and they again seated them- 
selves. Presently a lady appeared upon the stage at the 
opposite end, and though the distanee was so great that 
neither the prince nor his father could distinguish her fea- 
tures, the whisper was soon passed to them from those of 
their retinue who were nearer," The princess! the prin- 
cess!” and they knew that it was the daughter and only 
child of the rival house. All rose and stood uncovered till 
she had taken her seat. The Prince of Villaroza who saw 
nothing but the blaze of the jewels upon her breast, litle 
knew with what feelings towards him that bosom was 
heating, or with what eager scrutiny the eye of that lady 
sought him among the ‘throng. That form, now decked 
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with the wealth ofa principality, and alittering with all the 
pomp of greatness, was the same around whieh his arm 
had been entwined as they stood beside the brook; the 
simple girl whose innocent loveliness had charmed him, 
was the heiress of Cipriuli. As she took her seat on a 
raised throne, she never looked more gloriously. beautiful ; 

yet she scemed unconseious of the admiring eyes of the 
courtiers that were silently worshipping her, She scarcely 
saw what was before her: her faculties were wrapped ina 
dream: a kind of film was upon her sight. A faint smile, 
as of one who saw a vision not seen by others, was upon 


|| her lip: her feclings were calm and still, yet happy as the 


dawn: the tumult of a courte was around her, but her 
spirit was by the waters of Minarra, and wrapped in the 
stillness that brooded over their banks. 

The respective champions, armed in proof, their visors 
down, now rode forth from the opposite ends of the fists. 
By the eustom of such oeeasions, they were permitted 10 
try their strength, and to become acquainted with one an- 
other’s weight and foree, by a few encounters with foiled 
lances, When they had run thus twive, the champion of 
Cipriuli approached the seat of the duke, and taking off his 
steel cap, said, 

“My lord, I deeline the combat.” 

* How !” cried the duke in amazement ; 
or jesting 2” 

“My lord. neither. We have fought before; 
deadly conflict, as this is, I cannot meet him.” 

A shout of triumph burst forth from the opposite end of 
the lists, as the champiun of Villarosa rode unmolested 
over the whole ground, Cipriuli was a haughty and cho- 
leric man, and he felt the disgrace sting him like an asp. 
He rose in anger from his seat. 

* God's sepulchre !" he cried, smiting his thigh. “ Away 
with the craven to the dungeons, My vengeance shall be 


“are you mad, 


and in a 


wreaked upon him. Bid the heralds proclaim that if any 


man appear armed in the lists, within halfan-hour, and 
vanquish the champion of Villarosa, to that man I will 
give half my wealth; nay, I will give him the hand of my 
daughter.” 

And in his wrath he swore by the fame of his fathers 
that he would keep his word. 

The shouts and agitation of the scene had roused the 
princess from her reverie. She listened vo the rash words 
of her father, but when his coneluding promise smote upon 
her, it scattered her mind in wild confusion: her thoughts, 
nay, her senses were overwhelmed in rushing dismay. A 
faintness overcame her fraine. A mist sulfused her eyes. 
She gasped for breath. Almost insensible, she could net 
remember the cause of her distress, but felt the hurrar of 
some dreadful, unknown calamity. Her confidential female 
attendant supported her, and shielded her from view; and 
in the tumult of the moment her agitation was not perceiy- 
ed. When she recovered her recollection, she thought of 
one friend to whom she might appeal. Her father seemed 
to have become a heartless tyrant; none in his court could 
oppose him. Perhaps one person in the world might deli- 
ver her from this wretched slavery; might save her from 
being made the bartered victim of her sire’s passion. 

She called her page, and gave him a diamond ring from 
her finger. 

* Run,” said she, ina hurried whisper; " deliver this ta 
the Prince of Villarosa, and say to him that it was sent by 
the Princess of Cipriuli, Be swift,” she continued, gusping 
and almost too weak for utterance ; “be trusty ; life, every 
thing depends upon it.” 

The page received the token, and disappeared among 
the crowd. 

“Stand upon the edge of the platform, Marian,” said the 
uphappy lady, “and follow him with your eye. See if’ he 
reaches the prince.” 

Her hope was that the prince, understanding that she 
was the lady whom he had met, would adjourn the lists. 
Her maid returned presently and said that she had fullowed 
the page half way across the ground on the outside of the 
lists. He was then stopped in a crowd of men and she 


could not get sight of hign again. ‘The last hope of the |! 


princess was crushed. She sunk back almost insensible 
with despondency and pain, 

The time passed on interrupted by the talking and laugh- 
ter, and occasional shouts of the Villarosa party, and amid 
the silence of the partizans of Cipriuli, who fixed their eyes 
upon the ground or looked up at the sky, too deeply morti- 
fied to encounter the gaze of one another. The heralds 
were about to proclaim the lapse of the limited time, when 
there was suddenly heard in the court-yard without, the 
echoing tramp of a steed, and in another moment a horse- 
man, arrayed in close armor, and ona coal black charger, 









sprang ‘into the lists, ‘and hounding iowa the Duke of 
Cipriuli, bowed to him. Turning, then, to the princess, he 
bent to his saddle-bow. She opened her eyes to gaze upon 
this strange and formidable apparition; and closed them 
again to alaom and hopelessness. The combatants then 
drew up in their places and measured one another with theit 
eyes. The keepers of the lists approached with pointless 
spears and offered tu the stranger knight the usual cour- 
tesy of a preliminary trial with those harmless weapons. 
He waved his hand to decline the proposal, and the parties 
putting their lances in rest, spurred forward. The spear of 
the opposite champion glided past the bonnet of the black 
knight; his own struck the breast of the other, pressed 
him back and would have unseated him, had not the shaft 
snapt suddenly in the centre. The parties recovered theme 
selves and new spears were taken. The interest of the speeta- 
tors, especially of the Cipriuli portion, was now intense. It 
had been whispered that the champion of Villarosa was a 

certain bandit of very famous prowess 3 and the size of the 
stranger-knight was so slight that in the first encounter 
they had not dared to hope he would suceced. But he Jad 
bore himself with such surprising power and skill against 
the far larger frame of his opponent, that it became very 
probable that in the next eharge he might prevail. When 
the steeds were again fronted with one another in full rash, 
the lance of the black knight rung against the armor of his 
foe, and would undoubtedly have unhorsed him, had yot the 
horse of the latter, trained, no doubt, to obey a signal, 
sprang swilily aside and disengaged the spear. A. third 
time the end of the list was taken. Breathless expectation 
excited every bosom; the retainers of Cipriuli all stood up 
and Jeaned over the railings in eager and auneontrollable 
anxiety. The black knight seemed te gather himself up as 
if fora decisive blow. Bearing down more slowly while 
the other came on with impetuous fury, he suddenly raised 
his lance, smote his foe upon the forehead and bore him 
and his steed, rolling over together, to the ground. Then 
gayly reining his horse round, rode back to the Duke of Ci- 
priuli and dismounted. As the hostile champion bit the 
dust there came a quick but not loud shout from the ful- 
lowers of Cipriulis then they were silent for half-a-minute ; 
and then louder and fiereer than the storm. burst forth ihe 
long, wild, exulting shout; and again and again it pealed 
as it would have picreed the heavens. The prineess of Ci- 
priulisat agitated, but dumb, overwhelmed with contending 
feelings; failure was the disgrace of her house—suceess 
seemed the ruin of herself? 

The unknown knight took off his mailed glove and as- 
cending the steps of the platform, stoad at the feet of the 
Duke of Cipriuli, The Duke rose, but silent and with an 
effort. The pride of triumph had departed in the moment 
that it came; to his soberer thoughts succeeded the reeol- 
lection of the fearful cath which he had swom tu give up 
his daughter. 

"1 have promised,” said he, “ that the conqueror in this 
combat should wed the daughter of my heart; and the 
Duke of Cipriuli breaks his word never. But, pray heaven 
you are noble !” 

*Nuble!” cried the knight, speaking for the first time, 
and taking his bonnet from his head; “who is nobler?" 

He advaneed towards the princess, and kneeling before 
her, took her cold, pale hand in his and pressed it to his 
lips. She opened her eves faintly, aud her gaze fell upon 
the splendid, glowing features of’ the Prince of Villarosa. 
Who ean tell how touchingly the plaintive wo of her 
countenance first sunk upon the lover's heart? Who ean 
paint the ecstasy of his busom when the smiles of hope and 
rapture flashed back to her face ? 

The duke clasped the prince toe his bosom. " This,” said 
he, “is the very romance of honor and love. The house of 
Cipriuli triumphs by the prowess of Villarosa. Henceforth 
they shall stand together in indissoluble friendship?” 

The greetings, the congratulations, the applause we pass 
hy. The duke gave the hand of his daughter to the prince 
with every expression of regard, When the formalities of 
princely etiquette were ended, the prince whispered tu the 
lady, “ Come to-morrow to the brook; and come uncuros 
netted; then T will teil you my love.” 

The wedding ceremonies and the long rejoicings were 
duly performed with a splendor worthy of two sueh united 
houses. But the joy of this happy pair was to eseape frum 
the tedium of public pomp and sit together in the beautiful 
groves of the Minarra. 

In commemoration of the permanent union of these 
princely families, « massive chain was made to unite two 
rocks which stood on oppusite sides of the stream tu mark 
the confines of the estates, On the heart which sealed the 
chain was inscribed the motto, * Noble! who is nobler ?” 
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Ir was a clear bright day in the early autumn when 
the royal tilt-yard, on the Isle de Paris, was prepared 
for a deadly conflict. The tilt-yard was a regular, 
oblong space, enclosed with stout squared palisades, 
and galleries for the accommodation of spectators, 
immediately in the vicinity of the royal residence of 
the Tournelles, a splendid gothic structure, adorned 
with all the rare and fanciful devices of that rich 
style of ‘architecture—at a short distance thence 
arose the tall gray towers of Notre Dame, the bells 

* of which were tolling minutely the dirge for a pass- 
ing soul. From one of the windows of the palace a 
gallery had been constructed, hung with rich crim- 
son tapestry, leading to a long range of seats, 
cushioned and decked with arras, and guarded by a 
strong party of gentlemen in the royal livery with 
partizans in their hands and sword and dagger at 
the belt—at either end of the list was a tent pitched, 
that at the right of the royal gallery a plain marquee 
of canvass of small size, which had apparently seen 
much service, and been used in real warfare. The 
curtain which formed the door of this was lowered, 
so that no part of the interior could be seen from 
without; but a particolored pennon was pitched into 
the ground beside it, and a shield suspended from 
the palisades, emblazoned with bearings, which all 
men knew to be those of Charles Baron de La-Hiré, 
a renowned soldier in the late Italian wars, and the 
challenger in the present conflict. The pavilion at 
the left, or lower end, was of a widely different 
kind—of the very largest sort then in use, com- 
pletely framed of crimson cloth lined with white 
silk, festooned and fringed with gold, and all the 
curtains looped up to display a range of massive 
tables covered with snow-white damask, and loaded 
with two hundred covers of pure silver !—Vases of 
flowers and flasks of crystal were intermixed upon 
the board with tankards, flagons, and cups and urns 
of gold, embossed and jewelled—and behind every 

‘scut a page was placed, clad in the colors of the 
Counts de Laguy—a silken curtain concealed the 
entrance of an inner tent, wherein the Count awaited 
the signal that should call him to the lists.—Strange 
and indecent as such an accompaniment would be 
.deemed now-a-days to a solemn mortal conflict—it 
was then deemed neither singular nor monstrous— 
and in this gay pavilion Armand de Laguy, the chal- 
lenged in the coming duel, had summoned all the 


* See the ‘‘ False Ladye,” page 27. 


1 


nobles of the court to feast with him, after he should 
have slain, so confident was he of victory, his cou- 
sin and accuser, Charles Baron de La-Hiré. The 
entrances of the tilt-yard were guarded by a detach- 
ment of the King’s sergeants, sheathed cap-a-pié in 
steel, with. shouldered arquebuses and matches 
ready lighted—the lists were strewn with saw-dust 
and hung completely with black serge, save where 
the royal gallery afforded a strange contrast by its 
rich decorations to the ghastly draperies of the battle- 
ground. One other object only remains to be noticed; 
it was a huge block of black-oak, dintedin many places 
as if by the edge of a sharp weapon and stained with 
plashes of dark gore. Beside this frightful emblem 
stood a tall muscular gray-headed man, dressed in 
leathern frock and apron stained like the block with 
many 2 gout of blood, bare-headed and bare-armed, 


‘leaning upon a huge two-handed axe, with a blade 


of three feet in breadth. A little way aloof from these 
was placed a chair, wherein a monk was seated, 
a very aged man with a bald head and beard as 
white as snow, telling his beads in silence until his 
ministry should be required. 

The space around the lists and all the seats were 
crowded well nigh to suffocation by thousands of 


_ anxious and attentive spectators; and many an eye 
was turned to watch the royal seats which were yet 


vacant, but which it was well known would be occu- 
pied before the trumpet should sound for the onset. 
The sun was now nearly at the meridian, and the 
expectation of the crowd was at its height, when 
the passing bell ceased ringing, and was immediately 
succeeded by the accustomed peal, announcing the 
hour of high noon. Within a moment or two, a 
bustle was observed among the gentlemen pen- 
sioners—then a page or two entered the royal seats, 
and, after looking about them for 2 moment, again 
retired. Another pause of profound expectation, and 
then a long loud blast of trumpets followed from the 
interior of the royal residence—nearer it rang, and 
nearer, till the loud symphonies filled every ear and 
thrilled to the core of every heart—and then the 
King, the dignified and noble Henry, entered with all 
his glittering court, princes and dukes, and peers and 
ladies of high.birth and matchless beauty, and took 
their seats among the thundering acclamations of 
the people, to witness the dread scene that was 
about to follow, of wounds.and blood and butchery. 
All were arrayed in the most gorgeous splendor— 
all except one, a girl of charms unrivalled, although 
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she seemed plunged in the deepest agony of grief, | which now was on the point of being terminated— 
by the seductive beauties of the gayest. Her bright | and forever! 


redundant auburn hair was all dishevelled—her long 


A few moments were spent in deliberation between 


dark eyelashes were pencilled in distinct relief | the godfathers of the combatants, and then it was 
against the marble pallor of her colorless cheek—her | proclaimed by De Jarnac, “that the wind and sun 


rich and rounded form was veiled, but not concealed, 
by a dress of the coarsest serge, black as the robes 
of night, and thereby contrasting more the exquisite 
fairness of her complexion. On her all eyes were 
fixed—some with disgust—~some with contempt 
others with pity, sympathy, and even admiration. 
That girl was Marguerite de Vaudreuil—betrothed 
to either combatant—the betrayed herself and the 
“betrayer—rejected by the man whose memory, when 
she believed him dead, she had herself deserted— 
‘rejecting in her turn, and absolutely loathing him 
whose falsehood had betrayed her into the commis- 
sion of a yet deeper treason. Marguerite de Vau- 
reuil, lately the admired of all beholders, now the 


prize of two kindred swordsmen, without an option, 


save that between the bed of a man she hated, and 
the life-long seclusion of the convent. 
The King was seated—the trumpets flourished once 
again, and at the signal the curtain was withdrawn 
~from the tent door of the challenger, and Charles de 
‘La-Hiré stepped calmly out on the arena, followed by 
his godfather, De Jarnac, bearing two double-edged 
‘swords of great length and weight, and two broad- 
-bladed poniards. Charles de La-Hiré was very pale 
and sallow, as if from ill health or from long confine- 
ment, but his step was firm and elastic, and his air 
perfectly unmoved and tranquil; a slight flush rose 
_ ‘to his pale cheek as he was greeted by an enthusias- 
‘tie cheer from the people, to whom his fame in the 
wars of Italy had much endeared him, but the flush 
was transient, and ina moment he was as pale and 
cold as before the shout which hailed his entrance. 
He was clad very plainly in a dark morone-colored 
pourpoint, with vest, trunk-hose, and nether stocks 
of black silk ‘netting, displaying to admiration the 
‘outlines of his lithe and sinewy frame. De Jarnac, 
his godfather, on the contrary, was very foppishly 
attired with an abundance of fluttering tags and 


ruffles of rich lace, and feathers in his velvet cap. 


These two had scarcely stood a moment in the lists, 
before, from the opposite pavilion, De Laguy and the 
Duke de Nevers issued, the latter bearing, like De 
Jarnac, a pair- of swords and daggers; it was ob- 
served, however, that the weapons of De Laguy 
: were narrow three-cornered rapier blades and Italian 
. stilettoes, and it was well understood that on the 
choice of the weapons depended much the result of 
: the encounter—De Laguy being renowned above any 
‘ gentleman in the French court for his skill in the 


‘science of defence, as practised by the Italian mas- . 


‘ters—while his antagonist was known to excel in 
‘ strength and skill in the management of all downright 
soldierly weapons, in coolness, in decision, presence 
of mind, and calm self-sustained valor, rather than 
in slight and dexterity. Armand de Laguy was 


dressed sumptuously, in the same garb indeed which * 
he had worn at the festival whereon the strife arose | 


having been equally divided between the two swords- 
men, their ‘places-were assigned—~and that it re- 
mained only to decide upon the choice of the 
‘weapons !—that the choice should be regulated by a 
throw of the dice—and that with the weapons so 
chosen they should fight till one or other should be 
hors de combat—but that in case that either weapon 
should be bent or broken, the seconds should cry 
hold,” and recourse be had to the other swords— 
the use of the poniard to be optional, as it was to be 
used only for. parrying, and not for striking~-that 
either combatant striking a blow or thrusting after 
the utterance of the word “hold,” or using the dag- 
ger to inflicta wound, should be dragged to the block 
and die the death of a felon.” 

This proclamation made, dice were sreiiiced? and 
De Nevers winning the throw for Armand, therapiers 
and stilettoes which he had selected were produced, 
examined carefully, and measured, and delivered to 
the kindred foemen. 

It was a stern and fearful sight—for there was no 
bravery nor show in their attire, nor aught chivalrous 
in the way of battle. They had thrown off their coats 
and hats, and remained in their shirt sleeves and 
under garments only, with napkins bound about their 
brows, and their eyes fixed each on the other’s with 
intense and terrible malignity. 

The signal was now given and the blades were 
crossed—and on the instant it was seen how fearful 
was the advantage which De Laguy had gained by 
the choice of weapons—for it was with the utmost 
difficulty that Charles de ‘La-Hiré avoided the inces- 
sant longes of his enemy, who springing to and fro, 
stamping and writhing his body in every direction, 
never ceased for a moment with every trick of feint 
and pass and flourish to thrust at limb, face and body, 
easily parrying himself with the poniard, which he 
held in his left hand, the less skilful assaults of his 
enemy. ‘Within five minutes the blood had been 


’ drawn in as many places, though the wounds were 


but superficial, from the sword-arm, the face and 
thigh of De La-Hiré, while he had not as yet pricked 
ever so lightly his formidable enemy—his quick eye, 
however, and firm active hand stood him in stead, 
and he contrived in every instance to turn the thrusts 
of Armand so far at least aside as to render them in- 
nocnous to life. As his blood, however, ebbed away, 
_and as he knew that he must soon become weak 
. from the loss of it, De Jarnac evidently grew uneasy, 
and many bets were offered that Armand wonld kill 
him without receiving so much as a scratch him- 
self, And now Charles saw. his peril, and determin- 
,ed on a fresh line of action—flinging away his 
dagger, he altered his position rapidly, so as to bring 
i his left hand toward De Laguy, and made a mo- 
‘tion with it, as if to grasp his sword-hilt—he was 
immediately rewarded by a longe, which drove 
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clear through his left arm close to the elbow joint 
but just above it—De Jarnac turned on the instant 
deadly pale, for he thought all was over—but he 
erred widely, for De La-Hiré had calculated well his 
action and -his time, and that which threatened to 
destroy him proved, .as he meant it, his salvation— 
for as quick as light when he felt the wound he drop- 
ped his own rapier, and grasping Armand’s guard 
with his right hand, he snapped the blade short off 
in his own mangled flesh and bounded five feet back- 
ward, with the broken fragment still sticking in his 
arn. an 

‘Hold! shouted each godfather on the instant— 
and at the same time De La-Hiré exclaimed, “ give 
us the other swords—give us the other swords, De 
Jarnac-——” 

‘The exchange was made in a moment, the stilettoes 
and the broken weapons were gathered up, and the 
heavy horse-swords given to the combatants, who 
again faced each other with equal resolution, though 
now with altered fortunes. 
exclaimed De Jarnac, as he put the well poised blade 
into his friend’s hand—* you managed that right gal- 
lantly and well—now fight the quick fight, ere you 
shall faint from pain and bleeding !’—-and it was in- 
stantly apparent that such was indeed his intention— 
his eye lightened, and he looked like an eagle about 
to pounce upon his foe, as he drew up his form toits 
utmost height and whirled the long new blade about 
his head as though it had been buta feather. Far 
less sublime and striking was the attitude and swords- 
manship of De Laguy, though he too fought both 
gallantly and weil. 
his head, Charles fetched along and sweeping blow 
at his right leg, and striking him below the ham, di- 
vided all the tendons with the back of the double 
edged. blade—then springing in before he fell, plunged 
his sword into his body, that the hilt knocked heavily 
at his breast bone and the point came out glittering 
between his shoulders—the blood flashed out fram 
the deep wound, from nose, and ears, and mouth, as 
he fell prostrate, and Charles stood over him, leaning 
on his avenging weapon and gazing sadly into his 
stiffening features—“ Fetch him a priest,” exclaimed 
De Nevers—‘ for by my halidome he will not live 
ten minutes.” 


“If he live five,” cried the King rising from his | 


seat—“ if he live five, he will live long enough todie 
upon the block—for he lies there a felon and con- 
victed traitor, and by my soul he shall die a felon’s 
doom—but bring him a priest quickly.” 

The old monk ran across the lists, and raised the 
head of the dying man, and held the crucifix aloft 
before his glazing eyes, and called upon him to 
repent and to confess as he would have salvation. 

Faint and half choked with blood he faltered forth 
the words—“I do—I do confess guilty—oh! double 
guilty!—pardon ! oh God—Charles ‘—Marguerite!”— 
and as the words died on his quivering lips he sank 
down fainting with the excess of agony. 


‘Ho! there !—~guards, headsman’”—shouted Henry _ 


“Now De La-Hiré,” 


But at the fifth pass, feinting at ' 





—“‘off with him—off with the villain to the block, be- 
fore he die an honorable death by the sword of as 
good a knight as ever fought for glory!” 

Then De La-Tiré knelt down beside the dying man, 
and took his hand in his own and raised it tenderly, 
while a faint gleam of consciousness kindled the pallid 
features—'' May God as freely pardon thee as I do, 
oh my cousin !?—then turning to the King— You 
have admitted, sire, that I have served you faithfully 
and well—never yet have I sought reward at your 
hand—let this now be my guerdon. Much have I 
suffered, even thus let me not feel that my King has 
increased my sufferings by consigning one of my 
blood to the headsman’s blow—pardon him, sire, as 
I do—who have the most cause of offence—pardon. . 
him, gracious King, as we will hope that a King 
higher yet shall pardon him and us, who be all sin- 
ners in the sight of his all-seeing eye!” 

* Be it so,” answered Henry—* it never shall be 
said of me that a French King refused his bravest 
soldier’s first claim upon his justice—bear him to his 
pavilion !”’ 

And they did bear him to his pavilion, decked as it 
was for revelry and feasting, and they laid him there 
ghastly and gashed and gory upon the festive board, 
and his blood streamed among the choice wines, aad 
the scent of death chilled the rich fragrance of the 
flowers—an hour! and he was dead who had invited 
others to triumph over his cousin’s slaughter—an 
hour! and the court lackeys shamefully spoiled and 
plundered the repast which had been spread for 
nobles. 

‘¢ And now,” continued Henry, taking the hand of 
Marguerite—“ Here is the victor’s prize—wilt have 
him, Marguerite ?—fore heaven but he has won thee 
nobly !—wilt have her, De La-Hiré, methinks her 
tears and beauty may yet atone for fickleness pro- 
duced by treasons such as his who now shall never 
more betray, nor lie, nor sin forever }—~ 

“Sire,” replied De La-Hiré very firmly, “Ipardon 
her, I love her yet !—but I-wed not dishonor !”’ 

“He is right,” said the pale girl— he isright, ever 
right and noble—for what have such as I to do with 
wedlock? Fare thee well !—Charles—dear, honored 


' Charles !—The mists of this world are clearing away 


rom mine eyes, and I see now that I loved thee best 
—thee only! Fare thee well, noble one, forget the 
wretch who has so deeply wronged thee—forget 
me and be happy. For me I shall right soon be 


. free!” 


*¢ Not so—not so,” replied King Henry, misunder- 
standing her meaning—“ not so, for I have sworn it, 
and though I may pity thee, I may not be forsworn— 
to-morrow thou must to aconvent, there to abide i 
ever!” 

« And that will not be june ” siiswreren the girl, a 
gleam of her old pride and ‘capietnosity lighting up, - 
lide fair features. 

‘By heaven, I say forever,” cried Henry, stamping 
his foot on the ground angrily. 

‘¢ And I reply, not long *”? 
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THE EQUAL DOOM. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH: 


Tr was under the reign of him, whohas been commonly 
as well as vulgarly, called ‘Peter the cruel,” that two 
men of a mean aspect, departed one evening from Toledo. 
They were both on horseback, both enveloped in long 
mantles, and directed their course toward the Tagus. 
They proceeded by the banks of the river for some time, 
and then, as the sun was setting, shellered themselves in 
a sort of ambuscade, near to the solitary habitation of a 
shepherd, who had but recently arrived in that part of 
the country, from New Castile, As the night closed in, 
the bells of an approaching mule were heard in the path 
of the valley where these men were concealed. They 
rushed out from behind tho hedge, where they had 


established the ambuscade, stopped the mule, laid hold : 


of the young girl that was on its back, and placing her 
behind one of themselves, in despite of her resistance, 
they galloped back with her to Toledo, 

The valley for a few moments was filled with the 
cries, and sent back the echo of  father—dear father— 
father Bartholomew.” These were the cries of the 
maiden as she struggled in the arms of the villains who 
held her. Soon her extreme fear, her despair, and her 
agony, combined with the menaces of the ruflians, de- 
prived her of the power of utterance, and in a short 
time, nought was heard in the path of the valley but 
the trot of the mule and the tinkling of its bells. 

Although this deed of violence was perpetrated at 
a considerable distance from any habitation, atill the 
piezeing shrieks of the victim had reached the cara of 
Bartholomew. He recognized the voico of his daughter 
Inez; he flew to her assistance, and he was soon, by his 
activity and address, on the track of those who had 
carried her away. 

Tt was two hours afterward, when, breathless and 
covered with dust, paleness on his forehead, and the 
wildness of a maniac in his cyes, the father dis- 
mounted at the door of a house in the Plaza Mayor at 
Toledo, He foreed his way through all obstacles; and 
he found himeclf in the presence of the weeping Incz, 
and of a stranger, whose ironical smile seemed at once 
to insult the grief of the one, and the outrage done to 
the other. : 

* Who ore you?” said the stranger, planting himself 
between the father and daughter, 

“ Her father,” answered Bartholomew, repressing na 
well as he could, the feeling of anger that he experienced ; 
‘her father, and you are a scoundrel,” 

«Do you know to whom you are speaking?” added 
the unknown, in a menacing tone. 

“To a base villain, I.am quite sure,” replied Bartho- 
lomew, repelling him with his robust arm. “But I 
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must first look to my daughter. You and I can settle 
accounts afterward.” And saying: this, ho laid hold of 
his daughter’s arm for the purpose of leading her to the 
door of the apartment in which this scene passed. 

Miserable fool!” instantly exclaimed the stranger, 
furious at beholding that he was about being deprived 
of his victim, 

They were the last words that Bartholemew heard ; 
for the miscreant who had uttered them struck him with 
a poignard, and stretelied him dead at-his feet. 

The news of this horrid murder, rendered still more 
odious by the cireumstance that had preceded it, caused 
a great commotion in the city, and it was in vain that 
the nobility, to whose class ithe murderer belonged, 
endeavored to shelter him from the pursuits of justice. 
The guilty man was arrested in his flight, and incarce- 

| rated in one of the prisons of ‘Toledo. 

In the fourteenth century, it was well known what 

wore the advantages to an accused of dilatory proceedings 
in criminal prosecutions, ‘Thus it was that it was not 
until six months after the perpetration of his crime, that 
Don Micida, the murderer of Bartholomew was brought 
before the tribunal, which, if possible, he would have 
avoided. He had prepared for his defence several por- 
jured witnesses, One swore that ho had seen him sone 
miles from Tolede on the night the murder took place. 
A second deposed that he was so ill the day before it, 
that he had prepared himeclf for death; and a third that 
he had been in his company oll the day and night on 
which this atrocious crime had been perpetrated, No 
one believed these witnesses; but then the culprit had 
powerful friends, and his interest blunted the cdge of 
the aword of justice, The sentence pronounced upon 
him was equivalent to an acquittel. It was that he 
should lose his privileges as a noble for one year, and 
pay a trifling fine, On the payment of the latter, he 
was instantly restored to liberty. 

But at the very moment in which the assassin of 
Bartholomew escaped the chastisement that was duc to 
his erime, his irrevocable condemnation had been pro- 
nounced by a tribunal on which he had not at all caleu- 
lated; and he did not long enjoy impunity from his 
crime, The very next day, in the broad light of the 
sun, and in the most populous quarter of tho cily, a3 he 
was about to enter the palace of one of his brother nobles, 
he fell mortally wounded by two stabs of a poignard— 
“One,” said his murderer, “is given you for the sake of 
Inez, and the other for the death of Bartholomew.” 

The man who had slain Don Midici did not make 
the slightest eflort to escape. He cast from him the 

jblood-staincd weapon, Ho folded his arms on his 
breast, and without attempting the slightest resistance, 
ho permitted himself to be arrested. His detention in 
prison was not of very long duration, The criminal 
proccedings against him went forward with the greatest 
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colority, and he had soon to appear before the very same 
judges who had acquitted the assassin of the shepherd. 
}Whon desired to toll his namo, ho answered “Paul,” 
‘and upon tho question of the judge, as to whether he 
was tho originator of tho murder committed upon the 
person of Don Micida, he answered, “Its originator, I 
am not—its executor, Iam;” and then, when called on 
for his defence, he confined himself to the simple recital 
of facta. “I am,” said ho, “ the brother of Inoz, and the 
son of Bartholomow—the one was insulted, aud the 
other assassinated, by tho wretch on whom I have only 
done, that which justice was bound to do.” 

Such a pleading stood not in need of any oratory. 
Even though it was extremely faconie, its meaning was 
so plain, and its cloquonco so heart-stirring, that it was 
calculated to excite in mon of the dullest sense, the 
desire to save the unhappy man, But the remarkablo 
answers of Paul, and the nature of his defenco were not 
suited to dispose favorably toward him, the judges who 
had pronounced tho scandalous acquittal of Don Micida. 
Besides, Paul had taken vengeance for tho injury done 
to him, by shedding tho blood of one of the nobles, and 
Paul, therefore, was condemned to death ! 

Tt was upon the very day of his condemnation, that a 
woman, pale and haggard, all in tears, and her hair in 
disorder, found her way into the gardens of the Alcazan, 
She did sq at the very timo that the beautiful and the 
generous favorite, Marin Padilla, was taking her usual 
promenade. Tho wretched woman cast herself at the 
fect of her, who was tho beloved of Peter tho Cruel. 

Maria, briltiant and happy at the sight of the miscrablo 
crenture, who was prostrated at her feet, removed the 
light veil of lace in which sho was onveloped, cast upon 
the suppliant a look of kindness, and in a compassionate 

voice, said to her— 

“Riso up, my poor woman. It is only before God 
that we ought to kneel. What can I do fer you?” 

“Generous lady —-? 

Sighs interrupted the suppliant, and prevented her 
from proceeding, 

Take courage,” said Maria, with the samo sweetness 
of manner, “You aro unhappy, and misfortune is a title 
to my protection, Tell me, without fear, what is tho 
cause of your alarm.” 

‘Tt is the fate of Paul—of my son, lady.” 

“Can I be of any service to him 1” 

“Oh! yes, gracious Madam”? 7 

“Speak—ask what you wish.!? 

“Oh! they have condemned him.” 

“Condemned him, do you say? ‘To what?” 

“Pardon me, Madam, if the word dies on my lips-—it 
is so dreadful to say it.” 

“Poor mother! ‘I'o death, perhaps.” 

“Yes—yes—lady,” said tho trembling mother of Paul. 

* And what is his crime ?” asked Muria,’ 


“Oh! he is not at all guilly, dear lady, He is so 
good, so kind, go allectionnte a son, Ho las always so 
loved his father and his sister, and me, too, Madam, It 
is his filial picty that las destroyed him; but I swear 
before Heaven, ho is not guilty, Pity, then—oh, pily 
and mercy for him, lady.” 

“Silence,” said Maria, with an evident expression of 
interest. “Tho King is coming this way. Give me 
your petition, and remain at some distance from us. 1 
shall have you called, if it be necessary.” 

Saying theso words, Maria turned her steps toward an 
avenue of orango trees, where sho perceived the King, 
who eagerly advanced to meet her, 

“Peter,” said she, presenting him tho petition of 
Paul, “here is an excellent opportunity of making your- 
self agreeable to me.” 

“Tam glad of it, Padilla—then tell me what it is,” 

“Tt voncerns an unhappy man, who has been con- 
demned to death, and in whoso fato I am interested, 
You will make use of ono of the noblest prerogatives of 


Royalty in his regard—you will show that you aro mer- 


ciful. Is it not so, my love?” 

Peter had approached his favorite with a smile of 
antisfaction, which frequently softened the sovere ex- 
pression of his countenance when in her society; but, 
on hearing the words that she had just pronounced, 
ho knit his brows, and slightly frowned. ‘The prince 
piqued himself upon the exhibition of & great respect 
for justice, and it must bo owned that he gave numerous 
examples of his disposition in that respect, Did the 
condemned, in whose favor Maria interested herself, 
deserve any favor to be shown to him or net? Such 
was the question Peter put to himself at the moment 
that Paul’s petition waa putinto his hand, ‘The petition 
ran thus i-— 

“ Sire! you have punished in the severest way a noblo 
duke, because his servants, at his desire, had beaten a 
poor tradesman for asking the amount of his bill, You 
had another sawed in two for the atrocilies ho had com- 
mitted in a family, into which he had been introduced 
in the character of a clergyman; and you have even 
applied to yourself’ the extreme severity of your justice, 
in knocking off tho head of ono of your statues in tho 
public square, because some years before you had stabbed 
a soldier, and you have taken care of the witness who 
had the courage to denounce you. Why, then, ought 
not Paul to find at the Alcaza justice aud protection 4 
At the Alcaza, where they weigh in the same balanca 
the weak and the strong. My father fell by the poignard 
of Don Micida, and the latter was acquitted by the judges, 
I slew the murderer of my father, and the same judges 
have condemned me to death, It is an iniquitous sen- 
tence, and against it I appeal with perfect confidence to 
you. Pavi.”? 

Peter, upon reading this singular production, instantly 
gave orders to one of iis officers to bring before him, 
without a moment's delay, the son of Bartholomew. 
The order fortunately arrived in tine, for when the 
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oflicer presented it, Paul was about to be ted forth ta 
execution, Instead of being conducted to the scaffold, 
he was introduced to the palace of the Alcaza, and pre- 
sented to the King. 

“You arc tho man called Paul,” said his Majesty. 

«Tam, Bire,” 

‘Why was it that Don Micida assassinated your 
father 7” 

“Becauso my father was about taking from him my 
sister Inez, whom Micida liad carried away by forco and 
against his will” 

«Then it was ho who committed such a tvallnzay that 
slew the outraged father.” 

«Tt was, Sire.” 

“Very well. And the assassin, you say in your 
petition, was acquitted.” 

“Yes, Sire. Ho was restored to liberty, and the only 
punishment inflicted on him was suspending him from 
his privileges as a noble, for an entire year.” 

“Very well, And you not considering that the 
punishment was adequate to the offence committed, 
inflicted justice with your own hand.” 

« Yes, Sire.” 

«That was bal. What is your trade, Paul?” 

« A cordwainer, Sire,” 

Very well. Then I, the supremo judge of the judges 
of Castile, annul the sentence condemning you to death. 
Tsay that the Fnishment ought to be the same, for all 
crimes of the same nature. _ ¥, therefore, restore you to 
liberty, but L forbid you making boots and saves for an, 
entire year.” Hy Be 
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THE FALSE LADYE. 





"BY THE AUTHOR oF “THE BROTHERS,” “CROMWELL,” Etc. 





"THERE were merriment and music in the Chateau | 
des Tournelles—at that time the abode of France’s ! 
Royalty:! —Musie and merriment, even from the 
break of- day! That was a singular age—an age 
of great transitions. The splendid’ spirit-stirring 
soul of chivalry was alive yet among the nations— 
yet! although fast declining, and destined soon to 
meet its death blow in the spear thrust that hurled 
the noble Henry, last victim of its wondrous system, 
at once from saddle and from throne !— In every art, 
in every usage, new science had effected even then 

mighty changes; yet it was the OLD WORLD sTILL! 
Gunpowder, anil the use of musquetry and ordnance, 
had introduced new topics; yet still knights spurred 
their barbed chargers to the shock, still rode in com- 
plete steel — and tilts and tournaments still mustered 
all the knightly and the noble; and banquets at high 
noon, and balls in the broad day-light, assembled to 
the board or to the dance, the young; the beautiful, 
and happy. 

There were merriment and music in the court— 
the hall—‘the stair-case—the saloonsof state! All 
that France held of beautiful, and bright, and brave, 
and wise, and noble, were gathered to the presence 
of their King.—And there were many there, well 
known and honored in those olden days; well known 
and honored ever after!—The first, in person a3 in 
place, was the great King !—the proud and chival- 
rous and princely! —becoming his high station at all 
times and in every place—wearing his state right 
gracefully and freely—the second Henry !—and at 
hig side young Francis, the King-Dauphin; with her, 
the ‘cynosure of every heart, the star of that fair 
company -—— Scotland’s unrivalled Mary hanging upon 
his manly arm, and gazing up with those soft, dove- 
like eyes, fraught with unutterable soul, into her 
husband’s face—into her husband’s spirit ~—Brissac 
‘was there, and Joyeuse, and Nevers; and Jarnac, 
the renowned for skill in fence, and Vielleville; and 
the Cardinal Lorraine, and all the glorious Guises,— 
and Montmorenci, soon-to be famous as the slayer of 
his King, and every peer of France, and every peer- 
less lady. 


Loud pealed the exulting symphonies; loud sang | 


the chosen minstrelsy-~and as the gorgeous sun- 
beams rushed in a flood of tinted lustre through the 
rich many-colored panes of the tall windows, glancing 
on soft voluptuous forms and eyes that might out- 
dazzle their own radiance, arrayed in all the pomp 
and pride of that magnifict enand stately period —a 
more resplendent scene could scarcely be imagined. 


That was a day of rich and graceful costumes, when 
men and wazrivrs thought it no shame to be adorned 
in silks and velvets, with chains of goldsmith’s work ; 
about their necks, and jewels in their ears, and on 
their hatbands, buttons, and buckles, and sword-hilts ; 3 
and if such were the sumptuous attire of the sterner 
and more solid sex, what must have been the or- 
nature of the court ladies, under the gentle sway of 
such a being as Diane de Poictiers, the lovely mis- 
tress of the monarch, and arbitress of the soft follies 
of the Court? — 

The palace halls were decked with’ every fanciful 
variety, some in the pomp of blazoned tapestries 
with, banners rustling from the cornices above the 
jocund dancers, some filled with fresh green branches, 
wrought into silver arbors, sweet garlands per- 
fuming the air, and the light half excluded or tempered 
into a mild.and emerald radiance by the dense foli- 
age of the rare exotics. Pages and ushers tripped 
it to and fro, clad in the royal liveries, embroidered 
with the cognizance of Henry, the fuigist salaman- 
der, bearing the choicest wines, the rarest cates, in 
every interval of the resounding dance.—It would 
be tedious to dwell longer on the scene; to multiply 
more instances of the strange mixture, which might 
be witnessed everywhere, of ‘artificial luxury with 
semibarbarous rudeness —to specify the graées of 
the company, the beauty of the demoiselles. and 
dames, the stately bearing of the warrior nobles, as 
they swept back and forth in the quaint mazes of 
some antiquated measure, were a task to be under- 
taken only by some old chronicler, with style as cu- 
rious and as quaint as the manners he portrays in. 
living colors.—-Enough for us to catch a fleeting 
glimpse of the grand pageantry! to sketch with.a 
dashy pencil the groups which he would designate 
with absolute and accurate minuteness! 

But there was one among that gay assemblage, who 
must not be passed over with so slight aregard, since 
she attracted on that festive day,as much of wondering 
admiration for her unequalled beauties as she exci- 
ted gricf, and sympathy, and fear, in after days, for 
her sad fortunes, — but there was now no cloud upon 
her radiant beauty, no dimness prophetic of ap- 
proaching tears in her large laughing eyes, no touch 
of melancholy thought upon one glorious feature— 
Marguerite de Vaudreuil, the heiress of a ducal for- 
tune, the heiress of charms so surpassing, that rank 
and fortune were forgotten by all who gazed upon 
her pure high brow, her dazzling glances, her seduc- 
tive smile, the perfect symmetry of her whole shape 
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and person! Her hair, of the darkest auburn shade, 
fell in a thonsand ringlets, glittering out like threads 
of virgin gold when a stray sunbeam touched them, 
fel! down her snowy neck over the shapely should- 
ers and so much of a soft heaving bosom — veined 
by unnumbered azure channels, wherein the pure 
blood coursed so joyously —as was displayed by the 
falling laces which decked her velvet boddice— her 
eyes, so quick and dazzling was their light, almost 
defied description, possessing at one time the depth 
and brilliance of the black, melting into the softer 
languor of the blue—yet they were of the latter 
hue,-and suited truly to the whole style and 
character of her voluptuous beauty.. Her form, as 
has been noticed, was symmetry itself; and every 
‘movement, every step, was fraught with natural and 
unstudied grace.— In sooth, she seemed almost too 
‘beautiful for mere mortality—and so thought many 
an one who gazed upon her, half drunk with that 
divine delirium which steeps the souls of men who 
dwell too steadfastly upon such wondrous charms, 
as she bounded through the labyrinth of the dance, 
lighter and springier than the world-famed gazelle, 
or rested from the exciting toil in panting abandon- 
ment upon some cushioned settle! and many inquired 
of themselves, could it be possible that an exterior so 
divine should be the tenement ofa harsh worldly spirit 
— that a demeanor and an air so frank, so cordial, and 
so warm, should be but the deceptive veil that hid a 
selfish, cold, bad heart. Aye! many asked them- 
selves that question on that day, but not one answered 
his own question candidly or truly—no! not one 
man!—for in her presence he had been more or less 
than mortal, who could pronounce his sentence un- 
moved by the attractions of her outward seeming. 

For Marguerite de Vaudreuil had been but three 
short months before affianced as the bride of the 
young Baron de La-Hiré—the bravest and best of 
Flenry’s youthful nobles. It had been a love treaty — 
no matter of shrewd bartering of hearts—no cold 
and worldly convenance — but the outpouring, as it 
seemed, of two young spirits, each warm and wor- 
thy of the other!~—-and men had envied him, and 
ladies had held her more fortunate. in her high con- 
quest, than in her rank, her riches, or her beauties; 
and the world had forgotten to calumniate, or to 
sneer, in admiration of the young glorious pair, that 
seemed so fitly mated. Three little months had 


passed ~— three more, and they had been made one! —’ 


but, in the interval, Charles de La-Hiré, obedient to 
his King’s behest, had buckled on his sword, and led 
the followers of his house to the Italian wars. With 
him, scarcely less brave, and, as some thought, yet 
handsomer than he, forth rode upon his first cam- 
paign, Armand de Laguy, his own orphaned cousin, 
bred like a brother on his father’s hearth; and, as 
Charles well believed, a brother in affection. Three 
little months had passed, and in a temporary truce, 
Armand de Laguy had returned alone, leading the 
relics of his cousin’s force, and laden with the dole- 
ful tidings of that cousin’s fall upon the field of 
honor. None else had seen him die, none else had 
pierced so deeply into the hostile ranks; but Armand 


had rushed madly on to save his noble kinsman, and 
failing in the desperate attempt, had borne off his re- 
ward in many a perilous wound. Another month, 
and it was whispered far and near, that Marguerite 
had dried her tears already; and that Armand de 
Laguy had, by his cousin’s death, succeeded, not to 
lands and to lordships only, but to the winning of that 
dead cousin’s bride. —It had been whispered far and 
near — and now the whisper was proved true. For, 
on this festive day, young Armand, still pale from 
the effects of his exhausting wounds, and languid 
from loss of the blood, appeared in public for the first 
time, not. in the sable weeds of decent and accus- 
tomed wo, but in the gayest garb of a successful 
bridegroom—his pourpoint of rose-colored velvet 
strewn thickly with seed pearl and broideries of 
silver, his hose of rich white silk, all slashed and 
lined with cloth of silver, his injured arm suspended 
inarare scarf of the lady’s colors, and, above all, the 
air of quiet confident success with which he offered, 
and that lovely girl received, his intimate attentions, 
showed that for once, at least, the tongue of rumor 
had told truth. 

‘Therefore men gazed in wonder—and marvelled 
as they gazed, and half condemned! — yet they who 
had been loudest in their censure when the first 
whisper reached their ears of so disloyal love, of so 
bold-fronted an inconstancy, now found themselves 
devising many an excuse within their secret hearts 
for this sad lapse of one so exquisitely fair. Henry 
himself had frowned, when Armand de Laguy led 
forth the fair betrothed, radiant in festive garb and 
decked with joyous smiles— but the stern brow of 
the offended prince had smoothed itself into a softer 
aspect, and the rebuff which he had determined—- 
but a second’s space befere —to give to the untimely 
lovers, was frittered down into a jest before it left 
the lips of the repentant speaker. 

, The day was well-nigh spent—the evening ban- 
quet had been spread, and had been honored, duly — 
and now the lamps were lit in hall, and corridor, and 
bower; and merrier waxed the mirth, and faster 
wheeled the dance. The company were scattered 
to and fro, some wandering in the royal gardens, 
which overspread at that day, most of the Isle de 
Paris; some played with cards or dice; some drank 
and revelled in the halls; some danced unwearied in 
the grand saloons* some whispered love in ladies’ 
ears in dark sequestered bowers —and of these last 
were Marguerite and Armand—a long alcove of 
thick green boughs, with orange trees between, 
flowering in marble vases, and myrties, anda thousand 
odorous trees mingling their perfumed shadows, led 
to a lonely bower —and there alone in the dim star- 
light — alone indeed! for they might now be deemed 
as one, sat the twolovers. One fair handof the frail 
lady was clasped in the bold suitor’s right— while 
his left arm, unconscious of its wound, was twined 
about her slender waist; her head reclined upon his 
shoulder, with all its rich redundancy of ringlets 
floating about his neck and. bosom, and her eyes, lan- 
guid and suffused, fondly turned up to,meet his pas- 
sionate glances. ‘And can it be’'—he said, in the 
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thick broken tones that tell of vehement passion— | 
“And can it be that you indeed love Armand? —1 | 
fear, I fear, sweet beauty, that I, like Charles, should 
be forgotten, were I, like Charles, removed —for 
him thou didst love dearly—while on me never 
didst thou waste thonght or word.” 

“Tim —never, Armand, never!—~—by the bright 
stars above us— by the great ‘gods that hear us--I 
never—never did love Charles de La-[iré — never 
did love man, save thee, my noble Armand.— False 
girlish vanity and pique led me to toy with him at j 
first; now 1o my sorrow I confess it—and when’ 
thou didst look coldly upon me, and seem’dst to woo 
dark Adeline de Cowrcy, a woman’s vengeance stir- 
red up my very soul, and therefore to punish thee, 
whom ouly did I love, I well nigh yielded up myself 
to torture by wedding one whom I esteemed indeed 
and honored — but never thought of for one moment 
with affection —wilt thou believe me, Armand?” 

'“ Sweet Angel, Margucrite!”? and he clasped her 
to his hot heaving breast, and her white arms were 
flung about his neck, and their lips met in a long 
fiery kiss. 

Just in that point of time—in that soft melting 
moment -—a heavy hand was laid quietly on Armand’s 
shoulder —~he started, as the fiend sprang up, reveal- 
ed before the temper of Ithuriel’s angel weapon — 
he started like a guilty thing from that forbidden 
kiss. . . 

A tall form stood beside him, shrouded from -head 
to heel in a dark riding cloak of the Italian fashion ; 
but there was no hat on the stately head, nor any. 
covering to the cold stern impassive features. The 
high broad forehead as pale as sculptured marble, 
with the dark chestnut curls falling off parted evenly 
upon the crown—the full, fixed, steady eye, which 
he could no more meet than he could gaze unscathed 
on the meridian sun, the noble features, sharpened 
by want and suffering and wo—were all! all those 
of his good cousin. 

For a moment’s space the three stood there in si- 
lence !— Charles de La-Hiré reaping rich vengeance 
from the unconquerable consternation of the traitor ! 
Armand de Laguy bent almost to the earth with 
shame and conscious terror! and Marguerite half 
dead with fear, and scarcely certain if indeed he who 
stood before her were the rman in his living presence, 
whom she had vowed to love for ever; or if it were 
but the visioned form of an indignant friend returned 
from the dark grave to thunderstrike the false dis- 
turbers of his eternal rest. 

“JT am in time’?—he said at length, in accents 
slow and unfaltering, as his whole air was cold and 
tranquil— “ in time to break off this monstrous union ! 
—Thy perjuries have been in vain, weak man; 
thy lies are open to the day.—He whom thou didst 
betray to the Italian’s dungeon to the Italian’s dag- 
ger —as thou didst then believe and hope—stands 
bodily before thee.” 

A long heart-piercing shriek burst from the lips of 
Marguerite, aS the dread import of his speech tell 
on her sharpened ears—the man whom. she had 
loved — first loved ! — forall her previous words were 


false and fickle — stood at her side in all his power 
and glory—and she affianced to a liar, a base trai- 
tor — a foul murderer in his heart! —a scorn and.by- 
word to her own sex—an object of contempt and 
hatred to every noble spirit! 

But at that instant Armand de Laguy’s pride 
awoke — for he was proud, and brave, and daring !— 
and he gave back the lic, and hurled defiance in his 
accuser’s teeth. 

Death to thy soul!” he cried—“?tis thou that 
liest! — Charles !—did I not see thee stretched on 
the bloody plain? did I not sink beside thee; hewed 
down and trampled under foot, in striving to preserve 
thee?-~ and when my vassals found. me, wert thou 
not heside me—with thy face scarred, indeed, and 
mangled beyond recognition, but with the surcoat and 
the arms upon the lifeless corpse, and.the sword in 
the cold hand?—’ Tis thou that liest, man!—’ tis 
thou that, for some base end, didst conceal thy life ; 
and now wouldst charge thy felonies on me—but 
twill not do—fair cousin.— The King shall-judge 
between us!—Come lady’?—and he would have 
taken her by the hand, bnt she sprang back as though 
a viper would have stung her. 

“ Back traitor !—” she exclaimed, in tones of the 
deepest loathing.— “*Y hate thee, spit on thee! defy 
thee! —Base have I been myself, and frail, and 
fickle — but, as I live, Charles de La-Hiré — but as I 
live now, and will die right shortly —I knew. not of 
this villany! I did believe thee dead, as that false 
murtherer swore —and—God be good to me!—I 
did betray thee dead; and now have Jost thee living! 
But for thee, Armand de Laguy, dog! traitor !. vil- 
lain! knave !—dare not to look upon. me any more ; 
date not address me with one accent of thy serpent 
tongue! for Marguerite de Vaudreuil, fallen al- 
though she be, and lost for ever, is not so all aban- 
doned as, knowing thee for what thou art, to bear 
with thee one second longer—no! not though that 
second could redeem all the past— and wipe out all 
the sin!—” ; 

“Fine words! Fine words, fair mistress!— but 
on with me thou shalt!” and he stretched out his 
arm to seize her, when, with a perfect majesty, 
Charles de La-Hiré stepped in and grasped him by 
the wrist, and held him for a moment there, gazing 
into his eye as though he would have read his soul ; 
then threw him off with force, that made him stag- 
ger back ten paces before he could regain his foot- 
ing!—then! then! with all the fury of the fiend 
depicted on his working lineaments, Armand un- 
sheathed his rapier and madea full longe, bounding 
forwards ashe did so, right at his cousin’s heart ! but 
he was foiled again, for with a single, and, as it. 
seemed, slight motion of the sheathed broadsword, 
which he held under his cloak, Chartes de La-Hiré 
struck up the weapon, and sent it whirling through 
the air to twenty paces distance. 

Just then there came a shout “the King! the 
King!?— and, with the words, a glare of many 
torches, and, with his courtiers and his guard about 
him, the Monarch stood forth in offended majesty. 

‘“Ha!—what means this insolent broil?——What 
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men be these who dare draw swords within the pa- 
lace precincts?” : 

‘My sword is sheathed, sire’? answered De La- 
Hiré, kneeling before the King and laying the good 
weapon at his feet— ‘nor has been ever drawn, 
save at your highness’ bidding, against your high- 
ness’ foes!— But I beseech you, sire, as you love 


honesty and honor, and hate deceit and treason, grant |. 


_me your royal license to prove Armand de Laguy, 
recreant, base, and traitorous, a liar and a felon, and 
a murtherer, hand to hand, in the presence of the 
ladies of your court, according to the law of arms 
and honor!” 

a Something of this we have heard already” - 


replied the King, “Baron de La-Hiré !—~But say out | 


now, of what accuse you Armand de Laguy ?—~ shew 


but good cause, and thy request is granted; for I 
have not forgot your good deeds in my cause against | 


our rebel Savoyards and our Italian foemen—of 
what accuse you Armand de Laguy?” 

‘That he betrayed me wounded into the hands of 
the Duke of Parma! that he dealt with Italian bra- 
voes to compass my assassination! that by foul 
lies and treacherous devices, he has trained from me 


my aflianced bride: and last, not least, deprived her | 


of fair name and honor. — This will I prove upon his 
body, so help me God and my good sword.” 

* Stand forth and answer to his charge De Leet 

Speak out! what sayest thou?” 

“*T say,” answered Armand boldly — “I say | 
that he lies!—that he did feign his own death | 
for some evil ends!—and did deceive me, who 
would have died to succor him !— That I, believing 
him dead, have won from him the love of this fair 
lady, I admit.— But I assert that I did win it fairly, 
and of good right!—And for the rest, I say he lies 





doubly, when he asserts that she has lost fair’ 
name, or honor — this is my answer, sire; and I be- ' 


seech you grant his prayer, and let us prove our 
words, as gentlemen of France and soldiers, forth- 
with, by singular battle !” 
“Amen!” replied the King — * the third day hence 
at noon, in the tilt yard, before our court, we do 


sige the ne and this fair lady be the prize 
of the victor !— 

.“* No! sire,” ne Charles de La-Hiré, again 
kneeling -— but before he had the time to add a second 
word, Marguerite de Vaudreuil, who had stood all 
the while with her hands clasped and her eyes rivet- 
ted upon the ground, sprung forth with a great cry— 

“No! no! for God-sake! no! no! sire—great 
King— good gentleman— brave knight! doom me 
not to a fate so dreadful.— Charles de La-Hiré is ali 
that man can be, of good, or great, or noble! but I 
betrayed him, whom I deemed dead; and he can 


) never trust me living !—- Moreover, if he would take 


me to his arms, base as I am and most false hearted, 
he should not-for God forbid that sy dishonor 


‘should blight his noble fame.—As for the slave De 


Laguy—the traitor and low liar, doom me, great 
monarch, to the convent cr the block — but curse me 
not with such contamination ! —For, by the heavens 
I swear! and by the God that rules them! that I 
will die by my own hand, before I wed that ser- 
pent!”? 

Be it so, fair one,” answered the King very 
coldly —‘*be it so! we permit thy choice—a con- 
vent or the victor’s bridal bed shall be thy doom, at 
thine own option!— Meanwhile your swords, sirs; 


until the hour of battle ye are both under our arrest. 


Jarnac be thou Godfather to Charles de La-Hireé ! — 
_ Nevers, do thou like office for de Laguy.” 

*By God! not I, sire; answered the proud 
duke. ‘I hold this man’s offence so rank, his guilt 


‘so palpable, that, on my conscience! I think your 


royal hangman were his best Godfather ! ? 

‘Nevertheless, De Nevers —it shall be, as I say! 
—this bold protest of thine is all sufficient for thine 
honor —and it is but a form!—no words, duke! it 
must be as I have said! — Joyeuse, escort this lady 
to thy duchess — pray her accept of her as the King’s 
guest, until this matter be decided. The third day 
hence at noon, on foot, with sword and dagger — 
with no arms of defence or vantage — the principals 
to fight alone, until one die or yield—and so God 
shield the right!” 
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THE FIRST ADVENTURE OF A SAILOR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF *€ ELUEN CAMERON.” 





*T is pleasant round a winter’s hearth, 
With a bright fire blazing high, 
To choose aad talk amid our mirth, x 
And sigh, with the happiest hearts on earth, 
O’er griefs that chanced before our birth, , 
And dangers long gone by. Oxp Sona, 

One Christmas evening, an old man sat in a great 
arm-chair, close to a bright fire. His hand was on 
a book, but his chin was sinking on his breast, and 
though his spectacles (with the red firelight glare 
upon them) were staring straight on the page, his 
eyes looked very much as if they were shut. 

«Come, grandfather!” exclaimed a fine young 
midshipman, who bounced into the room, followed 
by his two brothers, ** put down your book, and tell 
us a story.” 

The old gentleman started—his book fell from his 
hand-—he pushed up his spectacles, rubbed his eyes, 
settled his wig, asked. what o'clock it-was, and 
finally, complained that the boys never would let 
him read in peace. 

Just then, he felt a little twitch from behind. He 
Iooked round; it was Willy, the youngest, the 
darling boy, sitting astride on the back of his-chair, 
with one hand holding his grandfather’s book high 
above his head, and with the other pulling his pig- 
tail, or, as he called it, his bell-rope, by way of 
gaining attention. 

«Ah! you little sonia? said the grandfather, 
smiling, « what are you doing with my book and 
my pigtail ?” 

“Tell me what the last page was about, and you 
shall have them both again.” 

‘And what if I cannot?” 

“Then you must tell us a story, as we asked 
you to do.” 

«Well, then, the last page was about—Bona- 
parte.” 

- ‘What about him?” 

“Let me see—he went to Moscow.” 

‘A forfeit! a forfeit!” cried Willy, clapping his 
hands. .“* Bony left Moscow three pages ago!” 

« Well, then, I see I must submit,’ said the 
happy-looking old man.. * What sort of slaty will 
you have?” 

‘Boarding the Bucentaur in 1 Trafalgar Bay,” 
said the young sailor, “ or cutting out a frigate, or 
sailing under the guns of some eee French 
battery=? 

«: No,” said James, who was a pale and pensive- 
looking boy, and he grasped his grandfather's arm 
as he spoke. “No—tell us about that dreadful 
storm, two days after a sea-fight, when the bodies 
of the dead drifted along on the tide, and knocked 
against your boat. And tellus how you thought 
you knew among them the face of your. friend, ‘and 
you almost thought he spoke to you, the. wind 

whistled so loudly as his. body drifted by in the 
tempest. Tell us Something like that. Come, 
make haste, before the: candles are brought i in, and 
‘let it be very horrible! 

«What say you, William?” said the grandfa- 
ther, turning to his youngest, his namesake and 
favorite. «Which shall it be?” 

Willy smiled in his face, and climbed his knee, 
and looking up with his bright blue eyes, said, “I 
shoyld like something dreadful, too; but I am tired 
of battles. Cannot you tell us of something that 
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you felt and saw when you were a little boy, like 
me?” 

“ Before [ was your age, Willy, E lost my father, 
and because my m 
tosea. When I was nine years old, [ had made a 
voyage to Greenland, and seen many wonders— 
great, terrible, and beautiful. I ought to be able to 


amuse you with accounts of huge icebergs, of whale 


and seal fishing, and many other things. The peril, 
howevéf; that had most power over my imagination, 
and of course, the one I remember best, was the 
cat-o’-nine-tails. So completely was I possessed, 
during that miserable year, with the dread of cor- 
poreal suffering, that I sew nothing, felt nothing, 
and can relate nothing, of that trip. I never shall 
forget the first time that I saw my mother after that 
Greenland voyage. [Tran home as soon as I could 
get ashore, but my mother had left her house, and 
the people who had succeeded could not tell me 
where she was. I was in agonies—I ran along the 
market-place to the well-known abode of Sithy, the 
old cake-wife. She told me, that my mother was 
sick, and poor, and lived in a garret over the way. 
She said that she looked in upon her sometimes, but 
that she had no doctor, because she could not afford 
to pay one. [hada few shillings that had been 
given me before I went to sea; I had them in my 


hand, wrapped up in the comer of a handkerchief. 


[ ran to the nearest doctor, shewed him my money, 


and begged him to take it and come and cure my mo- ; 


ther. -He.smiled at the offer of my purse, but a tear 
started to his eye when he saw my distress, and he 
willingly followed me, when I ran toward the 
place where she lay. I had: looked forward to the 
ume when I should see my mother, as the end of 
all my distresses—and so indeed it. was, in one 
sense. My distresses! where were they now that 
my mother was suffering? Could T complain to 
her when she was so afflicted? Could T ask her to 
burthen ‘herself with me, when she scarcely could 
find food for herself? I was bound to my master 
for three years; if I ran away, as I had often 

_ planned so to do, there would be another pang for 

my mother. By slow degrees, through the kind- 

ness of the doctor, my mother recovered. Tn the 

meantime, ‘the Old Ravensworth was < again realy 

for.sea,.and with an achirg heart I had now to 
take leave of the only creature on earth that cared 

for me. For a week the ship lay at anchor in 

Shields Harbor, waiting fora wind. Evéry thing 
was ready for sailing; we had but to-slip her 
moorings, and be let off. At last, the wind, which 

had been in the N. E. for. five weeks, chopped 

about, and a fine steady breeze came from the west- 

ward. The Captain went to Newcastle, to take 
the last orders from-his employers and a last look 

at his. family, and he could not be-back in time to 

cross the Bar that.night, but all hands were ordered 

on board, to be in readiness for sailing the next 
morning at five o'clock, the tide suiting at that hour. 

“No one who knows any thing of sailors, will 

suppose that one of them stayed.on board after the | 
Captain’s boat was out of sight. 
they all went to a public-house- by the low lights, 
andeach as -he went gave me a charge to do some 
job-or other for him before ne came back: Many 
of the commissions were entorced by a blow,.and'a 
promise of: vengeance if the lazy dog should leave 
the given work undone: - They were all gone; and;: 
left-alone, I breathed for 2 moment. 


% 


mother was very poor, [ was sent 


‘One after another, | 





“Thave that evening : as fresh in my memory as 
“if it-were but yesterday. The sun was just setting, 
and our own river Tyne. looked broader, clearer, 
‘frésher, and brighter in that»sunset, than ever it 
looked before. I stood gazing up the river toward 
| Newcastle, and then down upon the water, beauti- 
ae wrinkled by the fresh breeze that played over 

-T thought: of my mothers and stood still and 
sie my eyes toward the place where she was, 
and did ‘not even dare to wink, for fear of losing for 
an instant the dream and the sunset glory. T felt 
that my eyes were filling with tears; and though ] 
was not going to ery, like a lubberly landsman, yet 


Tlet them fill, that T might see the pretty colors of | 


the rainbow through them. And then, the land- 
Scape grew dim and dimmer, and glanced and 
danced about, and the Tyne looked so dazzling, and 
rays of light seemed to shoot from every thing, as 
the setting sun gleamed on thé mast heads round 
about, which had all been clean washed by a 
shower of rain. 


“ How long [ stood in this way, 1 hnow not. 
The sun was set and the sky had’ faded, when | 
was roused from my revery by hearing two or three 
voites shouting very loud. 
my shipmates were coming back already-—and in 
great terror [looked toward the shore. ‘I'he shore, 
to my astonishment, was quickly receding from my 
view! the shout] heard, was from some keelmen 
rowing up the river, and the goud fellows were 
wishing success to our fishing, anda safe return to 
the Old Ravensworth. 


«To make the matter short, the Old Ravensworth 
had broken from her moorings, and with wind and 
tide in her favor, was going fast out to sea. 

“TL afterward found, that though many saw her 
sail out of the harbor, yet no one was aware that all 
hands were not on board. Every man was con- 
cerned about his own aflaits ; every one knew that 
she was ready for sea ; and though it excited a little 
surprise that she should try to cross the Bar when 


the tide was so low, instead of waiting for the next 
morning’s tide, no one troubled his head about her. 
Some people collected on the top of the hill, where 
the light-house now stands, to see her crox: the 
Bar; there was not light enough for them to see, 
but all prophesied that she could not do it that night. 
The next morning, the truth was known to ey ery 
body. 
crew drunk, and his ship gone-—and all the Jamen- 
tation in the world would not bring her back again.” 

“ Did she pass the Bar safely ?” asked Charley. 

“Yes. One would have thought the old whaler 





next morning saw her making her way across the 
German Ocean, as merrily as ever.” 

“Oh !” said little William, «and you were alone 
upon the great roaring sea! What did you do, 
gtandpapa ? ” 2, 

“What would you fice dine : Willy ae 

“ T should surely have satdown:.and cried.” 

“And I,” said James; sila ‘have written a 
journal, and put it on-the ‘cabin table,. to be found 
after I was dead, as poor Sir High Willoughby did ; 
or, ‘f there were no pen, ink and paper, 1 would 
have cut notches in the: mast, to number. the days, 
like Robinson Crusoe.” 

T think you.are a bit of a blockhead, Jemmy,” 
said the young sailor ; ¢* if: you did nothing in your 
days, they Would not be worth the trouble of notch- 


1 started -1 thought |aiton. 


ing and numbering. I would have got the Captain’ | 
chart and compass, and tried to make a course of 
one sort or another, and then, if T was w recked a | 8 
last. it would be time enough to think of playi ing 
Robinson Crusoe.” 

* As forme,” said the grandfather, sailing, © my 
lirst feeling, when TL found myself fairly over the 2 
Bar, was joy at having escaped trem my say: age: 
shipmates. They are angry enough now, though © 
1, and swearing at me ata desperate rate, but they! 
cannol get at me thistime. | shall have plenty to 


eatand to drink, and the cat-v'-nine-lails aid 1 shai | 


he friends this veyage. 1] went to the Captain's! 
cabin, T made some grog, and drank to my ae 
health, to the health of Old England, to the gooc! 
ship Ravensworth, and to canny Neweastle ; ancl, 
growing bolder, noisier, and merrier with every! 
toast, at last [ tilled a glass to my mother. 

“My mother! Seareely had T heard mysel:! 
pronounce her name, when the word, that single. 
word, in the, midst of wl my revelry, sobered me : 
You do wt know how tearfully it sounded in the 
dark, silent ship! In one instant, | felt all thy}: 
loneliness, all the d: inger, all the horror of my Situ” 


suyrata Penta! 





My mother ! she was weeping for me ‘ioe 
but what would she Siy to morrow, wwhen shed: 
heard that Twas ggne alone on the wide sea? 1 
had leit her sick and sorrawing ; should [ever see}! 
My mother! she might look out far,{’ 
and look out long; my ship and | were on a «wide 
tumpike 5? the salt waves might roll over us for 
years, without bearing a plank. or a cask, ora rope : 
within the reach of man, that could tell a dumb tale 
of the wreek of the good old ship Ravensworth. if 
BE 


her again ? 


* These, and many other thoughts, crowded en 


my mind, as [started atthe words my lips hadf 
uttered, and felt the silenee of the ship. At length,§ 
Tthrew myself on the floor, and burst into tears —f 
into that agony, that heaurt-bursting griet whichg. 
only children feel, because only children survender' 
themselves wholly téone impression. When that’ 
impression had worn itself out, fatigue, aided by} 
the quantity of spirits T had taken, did its usualt 

work, and | sobbed myself to sleep. | 


' 
{ 


* When Tawoke in the morning, the sleeve of 
my cheeked shirt was stil wet with my tears, and! 
that helped me tu remember where I was. I got up,! 
and ran on deck to leok aboutme, [was glad thef 


The Captain had come kack—had found his | 8004 west wind still blew me away from land, for! 


Thad sense enough to know that the worst that! 
could happen tome would be, to be driven on they 
rocky coast of Northumberland or Yorkshire. My” 


last hope was to fall in with some vessel either 


oy : pn ee eer r a 
knew her way, she went socannily over; and the tom Holland or the Baltic, and 1 locked anxiously. 


round for a vail, but not one was to be seen along} 
the clear line of the horizon The ocean looked | 
gray, the sky looked clear, the morning. star was’ 
glittering, the clouds were pushing one another 
away to make room for the sun, and a fresh, gleady | 
breeze, still came over the waters. = 
** Now, for the first time, J began 3 
whether | could doany thing toward my own'rafety. 
T thought, that as long as the provisions lasted, and 
as lung as there was plenty of sea-room, I was safe, 
and that at last | must fall into the course of some! 
ship, home-bound, as [said before, from the Baltic, 
_ But my vessel was drifting about hither and thither, | 
| at the will of the winds and tides. How shouldI - 
manage to make her keep a straight course, and! 
prevent her from driving too much to leeward? [ 








ae aeerie 
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“ »w about as much of navigation a3 
Tilly; that is, 1 could make a little boat of my 
wn manufacture sail across a pond. I remem- 
‘red, that when [ put the rudder in a particnlar 

sition, the boat always used to get across at last, 
nd I thought perhaps the Old Ravensworth might 

o solikewise. ‘f will make her carry sail,’ said 

, ‘and fasten the rudder, and she must go some- 

here ; she ts only a bigger boat in a broader pond.’ 

forthwith, I set to work; with some difficulty I 
suited the fore-stay sail, and hauled out the mizen ; 

-lashed the helm midships, and then, being easier 

‘amy mind, I went to get some breakfast. 

"For three weeks I was upon the German Ocean, 

‘Vithout seeing a moving ship or a living creature. 

es, living creatures I did sce, by the bye, for num- 

<13 of fish = used to surround the ship, and some- 
si@S two or three great ones would follow her for 
whole day. Several times | fancied they were 

-vaiting for me, and then I looked fearfully at the 

“lat waves reared around me like a wall, and 

ought, what is there to prevent me from being 

dwallowed up by the sea, and devoured by those 

‘ightful hungry things? On one of these ocea- 

4ions, I found myself repeating a pptyer NY 


-aother had taught me a long wiflle cs 
wou ‘ 


vent to sea. Tt was the Lord’s Prpyer ; 

{said it at the time mechanically, fk 

‘han aga prayer, it brought to my! mitt some oth 
chings my mother used to tell me, hoty there is a 
jeaven te go to when we have Jone vith this 
'vorld, and a great deal besid ray ou khow and 
ae}, but which T only half Anew, and: had\ never 


‘Slt before. \ 
» 


hs Well, to cut my story ae aftar havi 

three weeks at’sea, ong morning when I w 
‘eck, I saw land! Yes, Psay plainly a flat, 
Je of land, to the eastward.  Taid The Gad the 
a the depth of my heart, as well as w og ps 
i‘ with a trembling hand [ hoisted a sigual of ats 
lesa. Soon after, I saw a fishing- boatoming out 
Sward me, and as soon as I gould discern plainly 
‘Ae shapes and faces of the Men, and hear them 
jail, I was so overjoyed that I could searcely refrain 
fom throwing myself into the sea, to swim toward 
em. As soon as I coughta glimpse of their blue 
“yps and broad breeches, I knew them for Dutch- 
“en—I was on the west coast-of Holland. 

-« The fishermen’s wives received me with untold 
Andes, They could not understand a word I 
laid, but they kissed me, and fed me, and wiped 
ays tears away. My story was soon made known. 
ee of Harlaem immediately wrote word 











he proprietors, of the fate of their vessel, and 
m afterward I was sent back to my mother, as 
“-OPRY asa king, with my pockets full of money, 
3 tell the marvellous tale, and shine the hero of 
day at Newcastle. 
1 «This gas not all. My adventure brought me 
* notice, and was the cause of all my success in 
‘ifter life ; for many of the friends I then gained, are 
thy friends ‘still—and ‘the word friend, among 
Jorth-couniiy people, does not mean nothing. My 
sother lived. in peace and plenty the rest of her 
ays, and I was set free from my tyrannical master, 
nd, what was better than all, one good man sent 
ne to school, where I learned to read : 
a “To read—by the way, that reminds me that 
fhe candles ave come, and 1 must finish Napoleon 
* efore I go to bed; so off with you, lads, and leave 
{hein peace.” 
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THE LADY AND THE PAGE. 


A STORY OF MOORISH SPAIN. 


BY MARY S. PEASE. 


Many years ago there dwelt, not far from Seville, 
in a castle so old it was a wonder what kept it from 
tumbling down, a Spanish hidalgo, remarkable for 
but two things—a very beautiful daughter, and the 
very strict manner in which he secluded her from 
the world. In every other respect this hidalgo was 
like other hidalgos, full of pride, sporting a pair of 
Spanish mustachios, and wearing a stiletto by his 
side. 

The wonderful beauty of his daughter, the Dofia 
Ysabel, had somehow—in spite of the seclusion in 
which she was kept—become proverbial, and the 
fame thereof had spread from Gibraltar to the 
Pyrenees. Not a caballero of that chivalric country 
but would have given his best steed for one glance 
from the eyes of the hidalgo’s daughter—eyes which 
shrouded under their long lashes, were like dia- 
monds shining across the midnight. Her hair was 
silky and soft, darker and more glossy than the 
raven’s wing—and in such luxuriance did it grow 
that she might almost have hid herself in it, as did 
“the lady of the golden locks” in the fairy tale. 
Her face was fitful as an Aprilday. Itwas the clear 
and faithful mirror to the warmest, purest heart in 
all Spain. And never did a young heart beat within 
a lighter and more graceful form than that of the 
Dojfia Ysabel. 

The castle where the hidalgo resided with his 


daughter was built on a rocky eminence, in one of 


the wildest parts of the country. Tradition said it 
had been erected by a powerful and wealthy Moor, 
from whom it had been conquered by the strong arm 
of one of the present occupant’s ancestors. The 
father of Ysabel had resided there but rarely until 
the death of his wife; but, after that event, he had 
retired almost broken-hearted to this wild retreat. 
Here, from early childhood, the Lady Ysabel had 
been brought up. Wanting the care of a mother, 
she had always been left to have her own way, and 
a more self-willed, impetuous sylph never dashed 
the dew from the wild flowers that grew so luxu- 
riantly around the Moorish castle. 

One day, when the Dojia Ysabel had nearly 


attained her sevententh year, the Count de Llenaro, | 


her father, stood within the deep embrasure of the 
richly carved corridor, absorbed in thought. - His 
eyes were fixed on the shadows that played so fan- 
cifully onthe rocks below. A light step was heard 
and a fairy form entered the apartment. 


“Bella mi cara nina, I was thinking of thee, I 
would speak with thee.’ And the gentle girl stood 
beside the proud lord. ‘What wouldst thou my 
father ?” The maiden’s voice was low and silvery 
soft. Her dark eye looked up into her father’s with 
an expression soft and confiding as childhood. One 
little snow-white hand rested upon his shoulder, 
while the other nestled within his own. 

‘© How old are you, Ysy ?”’ 

*T shall be seventeen come next Michaelmas.” 

“?Tis even asl thought. Thou art getting tobe a 
sreat girl, Belle,—-I have something to say to thee ; 
wilt thou listen 2” 

“Dear papa, thy word is my law.” 

‘Ts it so?” and the father fixed his eyes upon the 
girl with a look so penetrating that her own eye fell, 
and the rich warm blood rushed from her young 
heart and burnt upon her brow. : 

Lienaro seated himself upon alow turco, and draw- 
ing his child towards him, he fondly kissed her glow- 
ing cheek. 

“<T fear, Belle,” said he, putting back the world of 
curls that had fallen over her brow, “thy will hath 
never yet been broken. Thou art but a wild one.” 
Count Alcaros fell into a long fil of musing. The 
silver breathing tones of the Dofia’s soft voice broke 
the stillness. ; 

“What wouldst thou with thy child, papa? my birds, 
and young flowers, even now mourn my absence.” 

“And canst thou not give one hour unto thy father, 


‘ Ysy 2 What will thy birds and flowers do when I 


bring thee aright noble bird, an eagle among birds, 
for thine own? ‘Wilt thou then give up all others 
and love but only that ?” 

‘¢ What does my papa mean?” tremblingly replied 
the maiden. 

“T mean that thou art to be a child no longer.” 

‘But, papa, all my pretty birds and—” 

‘Thou shalt have a bird worth the whole, a right 
proud gallant bird. Ysy, dost thou remember the 
Marquis of Talavera?” 

“What of him, dearest papa ?” 

“Dost thou remember him ?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

<‘ This Marquis hath sought thee, Belle, in marriage, 
_and I have said thou shalt be his bride.” 

The girl started to the ground in unfeigned surprise. 

‘Why, papa! he is old enough to be my grand- 
father, and besides, he is ugly enough to—” 
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“He is just the age of thy father, Ysabel. His years 
will serve to guide thy wayward ones. He is all 
that is brave and noble, besides being one of the rich- 
est, and most powerful lords in Spain. You may 
know, Belle, how well I think of him—he is almost 
the only one of my many friends, that I admit into 
this our wild retreat.” 

* But, papa--”’ 

“ Nay, Belle, I-will have no buts. It must be as I 
say.” —_ 

‘But, papa.” The Count’s brow darkened. ‘But, 
papa, I do not love him.” 

“Tove—pak !? 

“ Papa, I cannot love him.” 

(13 Pah 49 

“Papa, I will not love him !’’ and the Dofia’s eyes 
grew bright and large. 

. “Ysabel!” 

“Dear papa,—I mean I cannot—” and the little 
lady burst into tears. 

“ Ysabel,—hear me—I have said thou shalt become 
the bride ofthe Marquis of Talavera. What I say I 
never unsay—that thou knowest. Two weeks from 
this. The day thou art seventeen—is the day decided 
upon. It must, it shall be so! Wilt thon do thy 
father’s bidding, Belle ?” 

The girl answered not a word but her eye lit up 
and her little mouth was tightly compressed. Every 
line of her statue-like form expressed firmness and 
resolution. 

“Wilt thou do thy father’s bidding, Ysabel?” 
again demanded the Count. 

“Thou hast ever been an indulgent father to me, 
never hast thou crossed my slightest wish, and now, 
father, I must say firmly zo! I never can become 
the bride of him thou namest.” 

‘Girl! thou shalt not even be consulted. Thou 
hast had thine own way seventeen years, zow I will 
have mine. Thou shalt wed the Talavera if I have 
to drag thee to the altar. Nay, no fawning.” The 
girl had twined her soft round arms about her father’s 
neck—her. eyes looked beseechingly into his. But 
he pushed her from him, saying—‘“ Go to thy room, 
¥sabel, and there remain until thy reason comes to 
thee. Dost thou hear me?? 

The Spaniard strode from the room, and the weep- 
ing lady sought, with a heavy heart, her own turret. 

It was the first time her father had been unkind to 
her, and she threw herself down, on a low couch, in 
all that utter hopelessness of grief youth alone can 
feel. It was her first sorrow. 

There came a soft rap at the door,—but she heeded 
it not;—and not untila hand, soft as woman’s, held 
her own,—and a voice, whose deep, low tones were 
breathing music, whispered in her ear, did she know 
her father’s handsome page was kneeling by her. 

“Weep not, micara Ysabel,” soothingly said he, 
‘Sor rather let me share thy grief. I know it all— 
thy father hath told me, and sent me here to bring thee 
to reason, as he said. Can I do it sweet lady?” 
and the handsome page smiled. 

It was wicked in him to smile when her heart was 
so full of grief—and so the lady thought. But she 


had learned to love, and when love is warm and new, 
all the loved one says or does is more than right. 


‘ Love flings a halo round the dear one’s head, «: 
Faultless, immortal”: 





The Dojia Ysabel loved her father’s page,—loved 
him as an ardent-souled daughter of sunny Spain 
knows how to love. The father! he did not 
even dream of such wickedness. (If he had he could 
not have slept for at least six months)—the unpar- 
donable wickedness of a daughter of his—his bright, 
beautiful Ysabel—the high born lady of Llenaro,— 
loving her father’s page!—a nameless page !—and 
so he slept secure. The thought was too preposter- 
ous. And the Dojia Ysabel loved. Love is all trust- 
fulness, all watchfulness, all hopefulness. The page 
was handsome; the page was graceful, witty, accom- 
plished. He was indeed an uncommon page ;—and 
so thought the Dofia’s father,—and so thought her 
father's daughter. He could sing to the music of 
Ysabel’s guitar, most divinely; he could dance, fence, 
‘was perfectly skilled in all horsemanship, moreover 
he was acquainted with all the then lore of bright 
Spain. He wrote poetry too; and sang the words of 
his own composing. In sooth he was a most mar- 
vellous page—a perfect paragon of a page ;—and 
then his eye—why it was wilder than lightning shot 
from a midnight sky. The servants all feared and 
hated him. To Ysabel alone was he all that was 
gentle,—and to her father, for her sake. He was her 
teacher ; her patient, faithful, untiring teacher. They 
drank together at the pure well of learning—a well 
too often untasted in those days of fair Spain. 

“Weep not, sweetest ; thy nuble father would see 
thee wed with the Marquis of Talavera, and thou 
canst not love him. Andit is for that thou weepest. 
Is it not so sweet lady ?” 

“T was happy,” replied the sorrowing girl. “I 
did not dream of love, or that [hada heart. I only 
felt that !was happy. And now—” 

* And now, my gentle Ysabel ?’ 

“And now,” said the Sefiorita, deeply blushing, 
“now I feel I have no heart to give.” 

“Bless thee, dearest, for those words. Ysabel 
hear me for I must speak. I love thee Ysabel—I am 
other than I seem. Iam no hireling—I am the heir 
toanoble house. One year ago, having heard so 
much of thy wondrous beauty, and full of curiosity 
and daring, I contrived to get admitted into this 
castle as thy father’s page. To sea, is to love thee 
—~but to be near thee day after day—to read thy 
gentle thoughts—to gaze in thy liquid, truthful, soul- 
beaming eyes—to feel thy soft hand within my own. 
Ysabel, a being cut from granite to see thee thus 
could not help loving thee. I love @ soul—a soul 
thou hast sweet Ysabel—a reflecting, gentle, trustful, 
ardent, heart-ful soul. YsabelI love thee, wilt thou 
love me?” 

‘Jose, I will, I do love thee’—and the girl’s 
eyes were soft as she rested them in his. 

He took her hand—her little, warm, white hand, 
and covered it with kisses. Then drawing her 
gently towards him, he clasped her silently to his 
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heart. She nestled like a bird in his bosom—and 
rested her head there. At intervals a low sob 
swelled’her little heart, like that of a wearied infant, 
worn out with much crying. At length her sighs 
came Jess and less frequent; and when the page 
bent over to gaze upon her face, she had sunk intoa 
calm, gentle sleep. <A bright tear stil] glistened on 
her silky lash—that long black fringe that reposed so 
quietly on her pale, fair cheek. 

There is something inexpressibly touching .in the 
quiet and calm repose of a beautiful girl, And 
when we fee] that that youth and beauty is all we 
Jove on earth—that it is near us—nestling in sweet 
trust within our arms—our all—our own—life of our 
life—heart of our heart~—soul of our soul—what 
other happiness can earth give more pure, more holy, 
more unalloyed ? 

The page Jose almost wished the Dofia might 
never awake—but she did awake. And when she 
did, she looked up in his eyes and smiled. There 
‘was everything in that smile, love, hope, faith, gen- 
tleness, truth, trust, joy. It was a droll smile too; 
there was archness in it—Jose never forgot that 
smile !--Strange, that an outward symbol of the inner 
world can express so much. 

The page attempted to kiss the bright smile into 
his own heart—but the lady’s mood had changed. 
Half ashamed, half in sport, she broke from him 
with a laugh—her own peculiar laugh—bird-like in 
its silvery clearness; and like a bird, as wild, and 
sweet. 

“Sit down, dear Ysabel—I would tatk with thee 
calmly——wilt thou be mine? Ysabel, I love thee. 
Oh! how I love thee. Naught on earth is half so 
dear as thou—life—ten thousand lives, were they 
mine, would I give for thy love. Wilt thot be mine? 
my own?” 

The girl put both her little hands in his—that was 
her only answer. And then the page drew her again 
to his heart and kissed her brow and lips. Andthen 
~—and then—and then—why then, and there, rightup 
before them—with curled lip and cloudy brow— 
stood the castle’s lord!—the proud hidalgo !—the 
Count Alcaros de Llenaro!—the Dofia Ysabel’s 
father !~the handsome page’s master ! 

“Ha! exclaimed he, ‘is this the way ye obey 
my commands? Ah, I see!. Thou’rt doing my bid- 
ding, sir page. Hast thou won the self-willed lady 
to think as Ido? Away, girl'—Back, I say! Away 
with thee, page!” 

Pale, drooping, quailing beneath her father’s angry 
glance, the gentle girl silently twined her arms 
around his frame, and strove to kiss away the angry 
spot upon his brow. 

“Back! Judas!” exclaimed he, pushing her 
rudely from him. ‘When thou hast learned to do 
thy father’s wishes, then will he accept thy ca- 
resses.” 

Frightened—crushed—she shrunk within herself, 
like the sensitive plant at some rude touch, nor 
dared to raise her gentle eye to the fire-darting ones 
of her angry sire. 

And the page? 
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The father glanced from the drooping form of his 
daughter to the unbending one of the presumptuous 
lover, 

‘‘And so, sir menial, thou art aspiring—we like 
ambition. Thou thinkest to love my daughter—the 
daughter of the noble house of Llenaro—good ! 

‘Count of Llenaro—hear me. I ask of thee thy 
daughter. My house, proud lord, is full as noble as 
thine own—perhaps more ancient. I am no page— 
T am the only son of ——" 

“Twill not even hear who thou art—wert thou 
the monarch of the universe, thou shouldst not wed 
my daughter. Ihave sworn she shall become the 
bride of the Talavera—I never recall an oath.” 

The group as they stood there would have made a 
picture for the pencil of a Salvator. The proud, de- 
termined figure of Llenaro, standing with his arms 
folded, looking lightning on the no less proud form of 
the-handsome page, as he stood in the glow of his 
young manhood’s strength and beauty. Then the 
shrinking form of the Dofia Ysabel—slightly leaning 
forward, with clasped hands—her head partly raised 
—the speechless, imploring agony of her lovely face. 

The room contributed not a little to the scene—all 
around was purely, beautifully feminine. The low 
damask ottomans—the bright eyed birds in their 
glittering gold cages—the rich, mellow paintings 
hanging around the room. Among them was her 
own soft eyed mother. The sweet, dreamy eyes of 
the Italian seemed to look down on the father of her 
daughter reproachfully for his harshness to that 
daughter. The parting beams of the sun, as he bade 
adieu to his love the fair earth, streamed in the 
room, gilding with their warm glow the expressive 
faces of the three. A ray more softened fell on the 
calm, angel face of the wife,—the mother. 

* Alearos de Llenaro, I entreat thee to listen to 
me. On my knees I supplicate thee to give me thy 
daughter. Doom her not to misery. She loves me. 
Think upon thy child’s mother—on the love vows 
given and taken before thy child was born. When 
she—the mother, the wife, was all in all to thee. 
Thou didst love once, and she thou didst love, was 
the mother of the child thou’rt dooming to wretched- 
ness—and now that mother looks down upon thee, 
imploring happiness on her child.” 

Alcaros glanced at the image of his wife. He 
fancied, as the warm, red sunlight fell upon it, the 
gentle eyes looked a reproachful gaze on him. He 
was not a hard-hearted man. Pride was his ruling 
passion. False pride it might have been; whether 
false or true, it fastened on him then, driving back 
the kindlier feelings the memory of his wife had 
roused within him. He checked the tear before 
it came to his eyes, and putting on a heavy frown— 

* Rise,. sir minion,’’ said he, “I have told thee 
my daughter shall wed the Talavera—and she 
shall !” 

“ Never ! as I live, never!” said the girl. “* Never 
shali a Llenaro become the bride of the man she 
cannot love !--never !” 

The lady looked her father’s child—as though she 
had been born to be obeyed. The softness of the 
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mother had gone. Her slight, round figure, straight 
as a young Indian’s, had risen to its full height. Her 
eyes dilated—those eyes, where shone her soul— 
those warm, black eyes, whose every glance kept 
time to the throbbings of her impulsive heart. 

“Ysabel,” said Llenaro, sadly, after a pause, * thou 
forgetest [am thy father.” 

‘““My father! dearest papa !—~—my own father, for- 
give me. Thou. art my father! but do not,” her 
tones were low and earnest, “oh! do not force this 
hated match on thy child. She will do anything— 
ali thou wishest—but oh! do not seal her misery 
forever.” 

The count permitted the ardent caresses of the 
maiden, then putting her gently from him, he told 
her to remain in her turret. He had much to say to 
her. He would seek her when he was ready to 
tell her that he had to say. Then turning to Jose, 
he ‘added, ‘ Follow me, sir page, I have somewhat 
to say to thee also.” 

The maiden watched the receding forms of the 

two until they had disappeared, and then she mur- 
mured, ‘He spoke kindly to me,” and Hope warmed 
her heart. <A bright Hope! Hope the deceiver! 
What would the world be without thee, fairy Hope? 
Thou comest like a dream, whispering in our soul’s 
ear thy witching fancies, until they seem realities— 
and the ts to Je, stands before us.a living sow! 
Great is thy power, fair Hope—and thou knowest it, 
—and so thou goest on deluding mortals,—making 
the dim shadowy perspective a glorious foreground. 
So, when our hearts feel sad and weary, and long 
to burst the chain that binds them to this dark earth, 
thou comest with the dews of heaven fresh glis- 
tening on thy lips~and tellest us fairy tales, and 
singest us fairy songs—and kissest our hearts with 
thy cool, dewy lips. And we believe thee, syren, 
and let thee deceive us again and again. 
_ The Lady Ysabel rested her wild, black eyes— 
beaming with a thousand thoughts—upon her mo- 
ther’s picture, and kneeling before it, she clasped 
her little hands and implored her gentle mother to 
look down kindly on her daughter. ‘“‘ And, mother,” 
continued she—her lute-like voice scarce audible— 
“ask Hum, the mighty one—whose throne is in high 
heaven—to forgive thy erring child, if she forgets, 
in her love for the creature, the Creator. God for- 
give me if I love Aim more than I ought, for I cannot 
love him less.” 

The Lady Ysabel watched all that evening for her 
father, and the next day—and the next—and the 
next—and then her cheek began to pale, and her 
eye grew dim with weeping. For Hope had grown 
weary and fled. She could not dream either why 
the page came not—a little indignation mingled with 
her sorrow. . 

The duenna did all she could to restore her young 
lady to her right mind, as she said. At length she 
brought her a letter—saying— 

“Take it, am sefionta, a holy friar gave it me for 
thee. Learn from it, Sefiorita Ysabel, to control thy 
too great grief. It is sinful and wrong to indulge in 
sorrow as thou dost.” 


The Lady Ysabel knew the writing—tremblingly 
she broke the seal, and read, 


“My gentle Ysabel—Thy father hath forbidden 
me the castle, or ever to see thee again—but fear 
not, dearest, thy father cannot withstand thy gentle- 
ness—thy goodness. Thou wert not made to be un- 
sappy then art too good—too kind—too true. God 
will not see thee made wretched. He watches over 
thee. He will not desert thee—and, dearest, re- 
member there is one heart that beats for thee—and 
thee alone—whose every pulse is thine. Sunshine 
is midnight without the light of thine eyes to tell 
where shineth the sun, and when, gentlest, I would 
see thee, I would press thy hands upon my heart— 
that its wild throbbings might be stilled.” I would 
look into the clear depths of thy truthful eyes, and 
learn there a lesson of calmness—of faith ‘to bear, 
and hope to look beyond. Thy duenna, sweetest, 
more than mistrusts my disguise—but a golden bait 
has lured stronger minds than hers from the clear 
waters of truth. Icannot quit the castle grounds, 
for in it is all that is dear to me on earth. Write, 
dearest, if thou canst, to thine own 

Joss,” 


The lady sat before her scrutoire to write to him 
she loved, when she heard her father’s step. She 
had only time to crumple his letter in her bosom as 
the father entered. Ever obedient to her heart's 
impulse, she sprang towards him, and throwing her 
white arms about his neck, she called him her dear, 
dear papa, and burst into tears. 

“Calm thyself, my Ysabel. I would tell thee 
frankly why I ask thee to sacrifice thyself—to seal 
thy misery, as thou sayest.” He led her gently to 
an ottoman, and seated himself beside her. 

Ysabel, wouldst thou see thy father penniless, 
homeless, a beggar 2” 

**Papa ! looked the wondering eyes of Ysabel. 

“T repeat it, Ysy, wouldst thou see thy father 
resign all these fair acres, and starve a houseless 
beggar? "Wouldst thou, Ysy ?” 

“What meanest thou, papa? in mercy tell me.” 

“If by one act of thine, it were in thy power to 
make thy father’s happiness, wouldst thou not do 
that act?’ ; 

“Dear papa, thou knowest I would—but oh! tell 
me all. What amIto do? And yet I know—but 
why? tell me why?— 

“Ysabel, by becoming his bride, thou canst save 
thy father from becoming a beggar.” 

The girl shuddered but said in a low calm voice, 

“Father, tell me why—tell me alZ. Make a confi- 
dant of thy child. I can bear anything. See! Iam 
calm.” 

“Ysabel, I will! in as few words as possible. A 


-year ago, you may remember, Talavera was here. 


He has not been here since. A short time after that, 
his last visit, the page came—though it is not of him 
I would speak. We played—Talavera andI. At 
first I won—in the success of the moment I staked 
high—and lost. I still played on—every throw 
Swept off acre after acre of the lands my fathers 
owned. . Midnight saw me without a farthing—and 
without a foot of earth to call my own. Then came 
a bond, I signed it. It gave me back my broad 


| lands—my wealth—but it deprived me of the only 
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thing I had on earth to love—of you, my Ysabel! 
See! here is the bond.” 

The lady’s heart was still—very still—so still it 
almost frightened her. Ter cheek, lips, hands, 
were cold and bloodless. It seemed as though her 
blood had all gone to her heart—and frozen there! 
Her eye was passionless, it was so calm. She held 
the open paper before her, and without reading or 
secing, she read and saw enough to know that the 
fair grounds and castle of Ysolo-Rosse—where she 
had lived from her infancy—where her father had 
loved her mother—were to go into the hands of the 
Talavera, unless she became his bride. 

‘“Ysabel, I have sworn thou shalt be his bride, 
but I will recall my oath if thou sayest so. ‘What is 
thy desicion ?? 

“J will wed him,” replied the girl. 

Lienaro clasped her to his heart, and kissing her 
cold brow, he added, 

“ The day thou art seventeen was the day decided 
upon—it will be here ina week. But if °t will be 
too soon, no doubt the Marquis will °—~ 

‘TP will not be too soon.” 

“ Ysabel, thou frightenest me, thou art so pale—I 
will not force thee into what would be thy unhappi- 
ness.” 

‘Nay, papa, I had much rather be unhappy my- 
self than to see thee so. But I will not be. To- 
morrow thou shalt see me more cheerful.” 

The wily lord had learned the way to make his 
daughter’s will his own. He loved that daughter, 
and felt a father’s pity for her. But he thought 
although she suffered then—and it pained him to the 
soul to see it—she would soon forget her youthful 
passion, and, as the wife of the Talavera, she would 
gradually learn to be happy. Her future husband 
was all that was noble and good—all this thought 
the father—and then he thought ‘‘ the Castle of Ysolo- 
Rosse will still be mine.” The father’s conscience 
was almost quieted. 

“T have foresworn playing, Belle,” said he, sadly, 
‘never, should I live forever, will another card pass 
through my hands. Ysabel, my darling child! do 
not look so sad,—seek the cool air, it will revive thee. 
Go and gather thy favorite wild flowers: they will 
divert thy mind from itssorrow. My noble, generous 
girl’ He fondly kissed his child and then with- 
drew, 

Ysabel left to herself mechanically sought the 
garden. She wandered over her favorite haunts, 
scarce knowing what she did. Her heart, her 
thoughts were still as the grave. She reached her 
bower—the little vine-clad bower, where the page 
and she had so often sat listening to the music of 
each other's voices. And there, on the very seat 
where they were wont to sit—was Jose! the page! 

“Ysabel! beloved!? exclaimed he in unfeigned 
delight—-and the girl was in his arms. 

‘Dearest, best, my gentle Ysabel! am I once more 
permitted to see thee 7—to clasp thee to my heart? 
But, sweetest, how thou hast changed. How pale 
thou art. 
brother, husband, friend. Leave this hated castle— 


Go with me dearest, I will be thy father, . 





now—Sspeak, dear one, wilt thou go with me? Dear, 
dear Ysabel, te!l me.” 

“ Jose, I cannot—I have promised to become his 
bride !? 

‘But, dearest, they shall not force thee to do what 
thou dost not wish.” 

** Jose, I had my own free choice.” 

* And thou didst choose” 

‘* To become his bride.” 

‘Will nothing induce thee to alter thy determina- 
tion 2" 

“Nothing !” 

“Good bye, Ysabel.” 

“Jose! Dear Jose—" but the page was gone. 

The next morning found the lady Ysabel in the 
spot where the page had left her. Then followed 
many days of sickness. Her life was despaired of. 
Day after day she lay, pale, cold, insensible. Reason 
had forsaken her throne. Her sweet smiles were 
gone; and the speaking glances of her dewy eyes 
had fled. Her voice too—for she had not spoken 
since that night. Even the pulsations of her heart 
were silent. Life alone remained—life without its. 
light. And how her father watched over her—and 
how bitterly he lamented, and cursed himself for-. 
having brought her thus. At length light shone in. 
her eyes—the light of life. Morning dawned in upon. 
the darkness of her soul. 

“ Good bye, Ysabel,” said she. 

‘My own child, what dost thou say? asked the- 
father, bending anxiously over her. 

“Good bye, Ysabel—" and she looked up in her 
father’s face and smiled.—That smile! it haunted 
him to his grave! 

‘Are you better, my own Ysabel? my dearest 
child 2” 

“Yes papa,—-I am wall What a strange dream I 
havehad. Ah! now I recollect—” and she sunk 
into a gentle sleep. 

Day by day she gained health and strength. The 
father never left her side. 

‘Papa, said she one day, “ will you let me see that 
paper again? you know the one I mean.” 

‘* No, my child, you never need see or think of it it? 

“Do let me take it, papa—you do not know how 
well and strong I am--do, dearest papa?’ And the 
father was prevailed upon. She saw she could save 
her father from ruin, and her mind was made. 

‘How old am I, papa?’ 

‘Three weeks ago saw you seventeen.” 

‘Does the—does my future husband know of my 
illness ?” 

“He has sent repeatedly to inquire after your 
health. His courier was here this morning.” 

“Will you send him word I am well—and am 
_ ready in two weeks from now to become his wife 2” 
“Are you in earnest, Ysabel?” =“ 

* Perfectly so.” 

“Ts it of your own free will you speak?” 

Tt is, papa.”? And the father was deceived—per- 
| haps too willingly so. 

The Lady Ysabel was able now to revisit her 
favorite haunts. Every thing she saw brought the 
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page vividly before her eyes. Sometimes an inscrip- 
tion on a tree—the walks, the flowers, the bower 
where last they met—all, all brought with them the 
memory of him. She strove to banish, as high trea- 
son to her happiness, all thoughts of him-~and the 
firmness of her nature conquered. She familiarised 
herself to all the old spots where she had loved to be 
with him—and she thought she was happy—almost~ 
happy. . — 

The day at length came—clear—cloudless—sun- 
bright. And then the lady’s heart misgave her—she 
said not a word, however, but let them deck her in 
her bridal gear, scarce knowing or caring what they 
did. : 
Evening came. The chapel was brilliantly lighted. 
The bright red wine flowed freely—and joy danced 
in all hearts, save one. 

Ysabel was pale, very, very pale when she entered 
the chapel. The orange buds that wreathed her hair 
were not more pale. a oe 

The Talavera had not yet come. All was ready. 
The priest in his long flowing robes—the father— 
the bridesmaid—the guests; for the father had 
invited many a noble house to witness his daughter’s 
nuptials. All were ready, and still the bridegroom 
came not. At length was heard a confused move- 
ment, and, in the midst of that joyous mass of life, 
the Marquis of Talavera had been throdh 
carriage, and the servants, in their fright and dismay, 


scarce knowing what they did, had borne him in his ' 


litter to the chapel. 

The Lady Ysabel grew even more pale, as she 
looked upon the bier. There lay the lord who was 
to have been her husband! She gazed on him in a 
sort of nightmare fascination—a weight seemed 
taken from her heart—a feeling of relief mingled 
‘with the horror of the hour. 

The Doiia Ysabel enjoyed one short month of tran- 
quillity—and then came news from the castle of Ta- 
lavera. The will of the marquis had been read. He 
had bequeathed to his son and heir all his vast estates 
together with the Lady Ysabel, should he himself die 
before the marriage took place. The dond still held 
good! ; 

A letter came from the young marquis to the count, 
demanding his daughter’s hand in marriage. The 
letter was gracefully written, and told how he had 
long heard of the wondrous beauty of the Dofia Ysa- 
bel, and how ardently he desired to become the pos- 
sessor of it. 

Again the lady yielded to her father’s persuasion. 
The present marquis was young and handsome—so 
the objection of age was removed. All Spain knew 
he was noble, and brave—and all the bright-eyed 
daughters of Spain might well look envy on the 
favored. Ysabel, that the young Talavera had chosen 
her. 

He was then travelling in the interior of Europe. 
His letter was dated, Vienna. One year from the 
day of the elder Talavera’s death was the day fixed 
upon to celebrate the bridals of the bravest cavalier 
and loveliest flower in all Spain. 

Ysabel yielded, and tried to seem cheerful, but her 


step grew slower and slower, and her fair face paler 
and more pale. As her days went on did she each 
day lose some part of this earth, earthy. So very 
gradual was the change that neither her father nor 
those around her seemed to observe it. So passed 
seven months. Four months more were to find her a 
new home in the heart.of the Talavera. 

She daily visited the spot where she had last seen 
him, in the hope of she knew not what. 

The Doiia Ysabel was in her bower—neither read- 
ing, nor sewing, nor watching her flowers—but in a 
state of listlessness, half reclining on the cushioned 
seat, when suddenly her name was spoken! It 
was not her father’s voice. The next instant saw 





-the’ Dojia close to the heart of the page, Jose! 


Neither spoke—the heart of each was too full for 
words—dull words cannot express our strongest emo- 
tions, when the heart is too big for utterance, speech 
is but a mockery. Words came at length, and the 
page told her how much anguish he had suffered, 
and how he could no longer stay away from her he 
loved. That he came, hardly expecting to see her, 
and if he did see her, he feared he should find her 
changed. 

‘And, dearest Ysabel, thou art changed—not in 
thy love—but thou art but the shadow of the Ysabel 
that in days syne, bounded. so joyfully over these 


Wn from his | hills.” He held up her hand— 


& Tt was so thin and transparent of hue, 
You might have seen the moon shine through !?? 


The Lady Ysabel told the page al/. How that she 
had consented to become the bride of the young Ta- 
lavera. The page learned the reason from her too, 
why she had consented to become the wife of one 
she could not love. He smiled when he heard that 
the Talavera must become master, either of the 
castle and property of Ysolo-Rosse, or of the lovely 
Lady Ysabel. 

When Ysabel retired to rest that night, it was with 
alight heart. Day after day witnessed the meetings 
of the lady and the page—and day after day wit- 
nessed her returning bloom of face and buoyancy of 
heart. She was once more that glad, bright Ysabel 
as when the page first came to her father’s castle. 

The father, without inquiring the cause, saw his 
child happy and smiling, and he was satisfied. And 
she was happy and smiling—the smiles never left 
her little dimpled mouth—soon as one went another 
came. Even in her sleep, her joyous heart beamed 
from her face. 

The morning came bright and sunshiny as it had 
done just one year before. The chapel was again 
illuminated—again were the guests assembled—and 
again, surrounded by her bridesmaids, came the Lady 
Ysabel into the chapel. But oh! what a different 
Lady Ysabel from the one of the year ago. The 
bridal wreath encircled her brow—and below that 
fair brow beamed out the happiest pair of eyes ima- 
ginable! What could it mean? 

There was heard among the guests a universal mur- 
mur of admiration as she made her appearance. So 
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beautiful, so bright, so radiant a being they had never 
seen. Her face appeared actually to emit light—so 


truly did the bright sunshine of her glad young heart | 


shine through. 

A slight movement at the great double door of the 
chapel—and the bridegroom, the Marquis of Tala- 
vera, was announced! 

Quite as great a sensation did the noble, ‘imac 
figure of the young marquis create, as had the softer 
and more gentle one of the Lady Ysabel. 

The father seemed struck dumb in sudden sur- 
prise !—at length, burst from his lips—‘* The page !” 





Any of the old gossips of Spain will tell you the 
rest of the story—-and what a joyous wedding 
there was—and how every one said there never was 
so well matched—so noble a pair, as Don Jose, 
Marquis of Talavera, and his gentle bride, Ysabel! 
They will tell you, too, that the honey-moon, instead 
of lasting but thirty-one days, did outlast thirty-one 
years !—and the love that was true to the sire-could 
not but bless the son. 


So endeth the story of *THe Lapy anD THE 
Pace.” . 
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THE LOST SHIP. 
BY HARRY DANFOUTHe 


“ Hank !” said a young man to a group, of which lie 
formed 3. part, sitting around the cheery fire of an inn, 
and: momently drowning, in gay sallies and boisterous 
mirth, the noise of the gale outside—* hark! was not 
that a gun?” : a 

Every voice in the company ceased speaking at once, 
and every car was-turned in, eager enquiry toward the 
window. ‘The roar of the neighboring surf, and the 
wild tumult.of the tempest, as it whistled-and shrieked 
without, broke distinctly on. the- hearing, but for more 
than.a minute, duting which all listened intently, nothing 
else was heard. . 

“Tt was but fancy, Jack,” ail one of the group, 
“yon: 2 

The -speaker - asenel: short, for, at that instant, the 
deep boom ;of a cannon out at sea, sounded distinetly 
and fearfully ucross the night, so that the hearers started 
and gazed into each -other’s. faces, as-men might gaze 
if they could listen to a voice from the dead. Neither 
the-pen of the novelist, nor. the penciljof: the painter, 
could do justice to that look of horror. . The silence 
lasted for a full THUS and was at length broken by the 
first speaker. 

“There is a ship on the coast—hark ! a third gun, 
and it sounds nearer than the last.’” 

« And the wind is right on aberetn blowing a 
hurricane,” said another. 

“God help them !—~but let us hurry to ‘the const, and 
sce if we can do any thing a0 baie i aaa the 
first speaker. .- 

With one consent the party moved tow ad the door, 
first, however, calling to the landlord to bring lanterns 
and ropes in case the latter might be needed. As the 
door. was opened, a gust of: wind cddied into the room, 
flaring the candles in their sconces, and whistling keenly 
around the corners of the apartment. When the adven- 
turers stepped outside they were almost borne down, for 
a moment, by the intensity of the gale, which, sweeping 
unchecked across.the plain that lay betwixt the inn and 
the beach, burst on-the house with almost incredible 
fury. It was snowing violently, and the flukes hissing 
and spinning in the hurricane, almost blinded the cyes 
of the: adventurers; but drawing their shaggy coats 
around. thei, tho compassionate travellers bent their 
heads- against: the:.wind, and hurried to the coast, their 
pace. increasing, momently .os-the:,solemn booming of 
that; signal - gun rose ‘more -and -mare. coe on the 
night.; feed 

The" shore - to. fateh, a ira “their, steps was a 
high, bold-rocky ‘coast, against. which the. surf was now 
beating..with .a violence; that shook the cliffs to their 
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base, and flung the spray in showers over their edge a 
hundred feet above tho raging deep below. The party 
had stood sometime, however, on the summit of the 
rocks before the anxious lookers out could distinguish 
any thing through the storm, although they strained 
their eyes to the utmost in the direction from which the 
sounds of the cannon proceeded. At length a light 
was discernible through the gloom, and directly a dim 
shadowy object, gradually assuming the outlines of a 
ship flying before the tempest, started out of the misty 
distance. For one moment she was seen driving up 
toward the spectators. ‘That moment, seeming to them 
an age, was spent in a breathless horror that did not 
admit of words. Each one involuntarily clenched his 
hands tighter together, and gazed with straining eyes 
on the powerless cralt that wus sweeping onward with 
such mad. velocity to the clifls at his feet. On—on 
she came, driving amid the white foam and the whither 
tempest. A moment more and there was a crash, fol- 
lowed by a shriek that rose even above the storm, and 
froze the very hearts of the listeners. It ceased and the 
hurricane alone was heard. 

“Tt is all over,” saicdl one of the listeners, “God have 
mercy on the souls who have gone to their last account.” 

“Amen!” said another; aud again a breathless silence 
followed, during which each spectator listened to hear if 
there might be any survivor of the wreck, At length 
one spoke, 

“Phere was a cry T” he said. 
~ «Tt sounds like the wail of a child.” 

“From what direction does it come?” 

“Just beneath the cliffs—but now I lose it.” 

“Hark! there it is again.” 

“ Aye! and it is a woman’s voice.” 

There was no doubt any longer that a living'being 
was crying for succor from the foot of the cliffs, and a 

. dozen lanterns were immediately lowered over the edge. 

The violence of the gale dashed them against the rocks 
and broke several, but the momentary light they shed on 
the scene below, revealed to the spectators 2 white figure 
which they knew at once to bo that of a female, clinging 
to the rocks, and drenched with every wave. For an 
instant, and an instant only, by the light of a lantern 
lowered farther down’ the precipice, but almost imme- 
diately shattered to pieces, the face of tho female had 
been seen cast upward in earnest supplication, and those 
who caught a momentary glimpse of it said that it was 
that of a young and beautiful girl, But what could 
be done for her? The frenzy of the gale forbade any 
attempt to rescue her by descending the cliff; and it was 
certain that she could not live until morning exposed to 
the driving snow, the intense cold, the washing of the 
surf, and the fierce eddies of the gale around the preci- 
pice. The spectators looked at each other in dismay. 
‘And when, in a lull of the hurricane, that ery of agony 


came aguin to their ears, a cold shiver ran thiough their 
frames. 

Meantime, the clills were becoming crowded with 
people, who, upprized of the wreck by the signal guns 
she had fired, poured forth from their houses to render 
what assistance was possible to the suflerers. A fire 
was soon kindled on the verge of the precipice, for, al- 
though at first the hissing snow-flakes almost extin- 
guished the flames, the efforts of the watm-hearted 
adventurers at length fanned the fire into vigorous 
existence, and the lurid volume streamed up steadily 
into the storm, or flared, to and fro, in the stronger pulls 
of the tempest. As the fire flung its light across the 
countenances of the group which had gathered around 
it, there night be traced, in every face, an expression of 
the most anxious concern, while each spectator gazed out 
toward the ocean, striving to catch, through the fleecy 
storm, a sight of the wreck, or peered down cautiously 
over the edge of the clitf lo discover the exact position 
of the sufferer below, and sec whether or not any succor 
could be afforded her. During all this time persons had 
been arriving at the scene of disaster, bringing ropes, 
tackle, and other appliances’ by which aid might be ren- 
dered to the crew and passengers of the dismantled ship. 
At length the fire, fed by renewed fuel, blazed high up 
into the air, and flinging its ruddy blaze far and wide 
around, enabled the spectators to catch momentary 
gleams of the wreck,’ She appeared to be a ship of 
heavy tonnage, and had ran so high up on the rocks 
that she stuck there as if impaled, her stern falling off 
seaward, while her bows overhung the boiling vortex on 
the land side of the sharp rock on which she lay. The 
racking of the sea had by this time broken her hull in 
two, and the forward part, crowded with living beings, 
fell away into the gulf below, just as the ruddy biaze 
of the flames enabled the spectators to cateh their first 
glimpse of the wreck. It was a heart-rending sight. At 
the very moment when the beacon fire informed the suf- 
ferers that succor was at hand, just when hope began 
again to brighten in their darkened bosoms, they were 
swept away into the raging vortex, powerless and hope- 
less, before the agonized eyes of those who were power- 
less as the victims! One wild shriek rose over all the 
uproar of the gale—and then a silence, if silence there 
could be amid that hurricane, fell on the scene, 

“God Almighty,” said the voice of the pastor of the 
neighboring village, “have merey on their souls—surely 
he is the Lord, for the deep owneth his power !” 

That deep hush, unbroken save by this ejaculation, 
continued for several minutes, during which every eye 
was strained to detect, if possible, a single struggling 
form in the wild vortex below. But whether the faint- 
ness of the light forbade it, or whether the sufcrers 
were confounded with ‘the foam below, not a solitary 
living being was ever after seen of all those who had 
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stood on the forecastle of the wreck. Minute after 
ininute elapsed, and still the spectators gazed curiously 
into the darkness, but, as the moments slipped away, 
hope grew fainter, until at length it ceased altogether. 
At length one spoke. , 

“ There is not a soul left alive. Nor does there seem 
to be any one on the stern of the vessel, I fear the suf- 
ferer below is the sole survivor. Can nothing be done 
to rescue her ?” 

For several minutes there was no reply; but each 
person gazed into his neighbor’s face with a sad, hepe- 
less look that told teo plainly what was thought. Many 
shook their heads, and several turned away as if longer 
delay at the spot was useless. Dut, when the silence 
had reigned for some time, the young man who, in the 
inn, had been the first to hear the signal gun, stepped 
out and said, 

“The only hope is in descending to her aid. -I will 
try it with a rope—so help me God !” 

Tt were madness,” said one. 

"You will never live to get half way down,” said 
another. ; 

«“T cannot dic in a holicr cause,” answered the young 
man. : 

“ Nobly spoken, my son,” said the pastor, “and may 
God be with you in your attempt. He who guided the 
children of Israel through the desert, and maintained the 
holy martyrs amid the fires of persecution will not desert 
us in this extremity.” 

The words of the venerable man had an invigorating 
effect on the listencrs, and infused new hope into their 
bosoms. The tackle was speedily rigged, the fire was 
replenished, and then the adventurer stood on the edge 
of the cliff awaiting a lull in the gale, 

The attempt now to be made was one of the most 
perilous nature, and certain death would be sure to over- 
take the adventurer, if his nerve should fail him, or his 
path become immersed in darkness during his descent. 
The side of the precipice was nearly perpendicular, but 
it shelved in perhaps a few yards in its descent, while 
its surface was broken every where with fissures and 
jutting crags, against the latter of which a person de- 
scending its side with a rope would run a constant peril 
of being flung by the violence of the gale, oscillating the 
rope to and fro. The only possible means by which the 
foot of the precipice could be reached would he by the 
aid of a pole, used with a quick eye and steady nerve, 
to fend off the adventurer from the side of the cliff. 
Even in-the day-time and during a calm the descent 


would have been an exploit that few persons would- 


have coveted; but with a violent wind beating against 
the face of the cliff, and whirling in eddies around the 
broken, surface, the attempt was productive almost cer- 
tainly of death, and only to be justified by the extreme 
necessity of the present occasion. Added to all this 


peril, however, was that of darkness, for although the 
fire on the edge of the cliff was vigorously maintained, 
the light of the flames shot out horizontally, or at least 
diagonally downward, so that the face of the precipice 
was only illumined hy fitful gleams, and never wholly 
removed from shadow. How could a person descending 
the face of the cliff in this comparative darkness, guard 
himself with any certainty against the numerous jutting 
fragments of the rock ?—or how could he, even if he 
should eflect his own descent, ascend again to the edge 
of the cliff above with another person? 

At length it was arranged that the young adventurer 
should descend at once by means of a rope, girt around 
his body, and made fast above, while another rope should 
‘accompany him down. ‘Then if he reached the foot of 
the precipice in safety, cloaks and blankets would be 
lowered to him in order that the sufferer might be pro- 
tected, as much as possible, against the chilling blasts. 
When morning ddwned, or earlier if the gale abated, an 
attempt was to be made to raise the sufferer to the top 
of the cliff by means of a chair and whip. 

Every thing having beon arranged, the daring adven- . 
turer seized a favorable opportunity during a lull of the 
gale, and commenced his descent. The light of the fire 
as it shivered on the dark face of the precipice, and the 
wild whirlpool of foam below gave an ominous character 
to all around him; but his heart was a stranger to fear, 
and skilfully avoiding the jutting angles of the rock, he 
reached at length the foot of the cliff, and with a light 
bound springing over an intermediate chasm, stood by the 
side of the fugitive from the wreck. “We shall not at- 
tempt to describe her emotions during the dizzy descent 
of the young man, nor the glad ery of joy with which 
she saw him landed on the rock to which she clung. 
She would have thrown herself at his feet, but he would 
not permit it. Ratsing her up, he said, 

«To God alone are our thanks due: let us pray to 
him that we may escape the peril which yet surrounds 
us, for I caunot conceal from you that the danger is 
still imminent, and I searecly know how we can reach 
the top of the cliff. But droop not, for I have come to 
save you or die with you!” 

The fugitive raised her grateful eyes to the young 
man, and he then saw, for the: first time, that she was a 
young girl, apparently about seventeen, and -of unusual 
loveliness. Eiven now, with her dress all drenched with 
spray, and the salt foam intermingled with the tresses of 
her dishevelled hair, her beauty was so startling that the 
young’ adventurer could scarcely repress an exclamation 
of rapturous admiration, and he felt that he could dare 
the same danger a thousand times, to win another such 
grateful glance from the dark eyes of the lovely stranger. 
But the exposed situation of the rock on which they 
stood—for every wave dashed: the cold spray over them 
—soon recalled him to the necessity of providing a place 
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of shelter for his companion until means should be found 
to raise her to the summit of the cliff. With great diffi- 
culty, and aided by the rope from above, he succeeded 
in elevating her toa narrow shelf of the rock some ten feet 
higher up the face of the cliff, where, however exposed 
to the driving sleet and the impetuosity of the wind, she 
would at least be safe from the showers of foam that de- 
luged the rock below. 

“Qh! can I ever sufficiently thank you?” said the 
grateful girl, your kindness may be in vain—but God 
will bless you!” 

Her companion made no reply, but as he looked at 
her shivering form, he saw that her exposure had almost 
exhausted her, and that it was witlt an effort that she 
had spoken. 

« Droop not, dear lady,” he said, ae see that they are 
lowering down cloaks in which to wrap yourself, and 
keep out this pitiless storm. Jf we can only sustain 
onrselves here for an hour longer we can reach the 
summit. ‘The gale must lull by that time.” 

She male no answer except by a desponding shake 

“of her head. The bundle was by this time swinging 
overhead, and watching a chance, her companion suc: 
eceded in catching and disentangling it from the rope. 
He now busied himself in wrapping up the forin of the 
chilled and exhausted girl, and, for a while, ‘she revived; 
but it soon became evident that her fragile constitution 
was giving way under her sufferings. This the young 
man saw with agony. Oh! how he wished that the 

ledge on which they stood could have afforded them a 

fire, how he prayed that the storm would abate in order 

that she might be raised to the summit of the cliff. 
Happily he had provided himself, ere he began his de- 
scent with restoratives, and these he now applied freely 
to the sinking girl in his arms. He clasped her small 
fuir hand, he made her drink of the life-giving liquid, he 
besought her to attempt to walk to and fro, supported 
by him, on the narrow ledge of rock on which they 
stool. By these efforts he succeeded in partially revi- 
ving her, and, at the end of half an hour, saw with a joy 
unspeakable that the tempest had begun to Jull and in 
a few minutes as if miraculously the snow ceased and 
the wind died almost wholly away. The youth now 
gave the signal to those above, and soon saw the chair 
descending. How he trembled with eagerness, during 
the minutes that clapsed ere it reached the rock, lest the 
gale should burst forth with renewed fury. At length 
the chair swung on the ledge whore they stood. Not a 
moment was to be lost. . Exhorting his companion to 
rally her energies for this last effort, he Inshed her firmly 
in her seat, and seizing the rope by which the ascent of 
the chair was to be guided, gave the signal, The at- 
tempt was perilous to the Inst degree, but they knew 
that it was the only chince ‘for life left. With tearful 
eyes his companion took leave of him, but he assuming 


a cheerfulness he scarcely felt, bid her retain her presence 
of mind, and all would go well. 

“Oh! it is only for you I fear now. How can you 
reach the summit when there will be no one below to 
guide your ascent?” 

“The God who preserved me once, will preserve me, 
if he sees fit, again, Ere ten aninutes T shall be safe at 
your side.” ; 

With a beating heart the young man gazed at the 
diazy course of the chair, and once or twice he trembled 
violently as he saw it, despite all he could do, swinging 
in dangerous proximity to u jutting rock. At Jength he 
hebeld it reach the level of the clif—he saw it grasped 
by two or three strong arms—it was drawn inward— 
and then he knew that his late companion was safe. 
We will not analyze his feelings at that moment, but 
they were certainly as deep as if he had known. that 
lovely creature during a long life-time—so true is it that 
an hour of' fearful peril spent together, breaks down 
barriers betwixt two hearts which otherwise it might 
take years to remove. 

‘In a few minutes the rope again descended, and the 
young adventurer, by incredible exertions reached the 
summit of the cliff, without injury. The moment his 
feet touched the cliff a dozen hands grasped his own, and 
a long loud shout of enthusiastic welcome pealed to the 
sky. But the first thing his eye sought was the rescued 
girl, who, deaf to every entreaty, had watched from the 
top of the cliff until she saw her preserver safe. Then 
she fell back exhausted into the arms of a kind-hearted 
daine, who had left her home and hurried to the rocks 
the instant she heard that the suflerer under the cliff was 
a women, 


The rescued girl proved to be a young Indy, the 
daughter of an opulent merchant in a neighboring city, 
who was returning from her education in Europe with 
her governess. Her preserver’ was a naval officer, a 
lieutenant in the revenue cutter, which, but a few days 
before, had run into the little randstead, a mile or two 
from the scene of the wreck. -It was in endeavoring to 
make that anchorage that the ill-fated ship had come 
ashore, when of all her freight only this fair girl had 
been saved. , 

Need we recount the gratitude of the father when his 
only child was placed in his arms? - Need we say how 
often that child thought of her preserver, or how the 
young lieutenant found her at length necessary to his 
happiness? The grateful father deemed it the happiest 
dey of his life. when he placed his daughter’s hand in 
that of her preserver, and gave her away at the altar to 
one who, by risking his life for her when she was 
a stranger to him, had proved ‘that he would be a pro- 
tector. to her in after life when she was known and 
loved. 
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THE MAINTOPMAN’S DEATH-BED. 
BY EDWARD HOWARD. 


The assistant-surgeon, and the overgrown 
and womanish-lookiung youth who tended 
upon the afflicted, were the only persons in 
the sick-bay, excepting the departing seaman, 
John Rockwood. The evening breezes dal- 
lied gently with the white and extended sails, 
and made a melancholy music, peculiarly 
their own, among the tightened and well- 
stretched standing and running rigging. The 
sounds from these rough and noble harp- 
strings might, fancy-aided, have been thought 
to breathe a requiem of the most soothing 
melody to the dying maintopman, 

There was that awful hush throughout the 
populous ship which, though not absolute si- 
lence, might be said to be something more 
still. ‘The low moaning of the gentle winds, 
the faint splashing of the waves, and the 
careful tread of the few officers who were 
moving about, indicated that life and action 
still existed, but existed with a subdued so- 
lemnity, well befitting the quiet death-bed 
of the bumble and the good. 

The hardy and stalwart seamen were at 
quarters, and they whispered to each other 
in sorrowful accents that their shipmate was 
“going aloft,” was “under weigh for the 
tight place,” had “trippled his anchor for 
glory,” and in many other sea-tanght and 
quaint expressions intimated their convic- 
tion that he “ was down in the good behavior 
list,” and had secured “a good berth” where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary find rest. 

The men had been mustered, whilst the 
slanting sunbeams streamed through the 
port-boles upon their glistening cutlasses: all 
the dreadful appurtenances belonging to “ glo- 
rious war” had been reported ready tor action, 
and secured for the night, and Captain Da- 
bricourt was on the point of ordering the first 
lieutenant to “beat the retreat,” when the 
assistant-surgeon walked slowly and lightly 
across the quarter deck, and whispered the 
surgeon, who approached the captain, and 
communirated with him in a low tone. 

The commander of the Majestic bowed his 
head sorrowfully at this information, and ap- 
proaching the break of the quarter-deck, com- 
manded, in a subdued tone of voice, that the 
boutswain’s-mates should pass the werd fore 
and aft, for the men to disperse themselves 
quietly. One man on board was to hear no 
more the cheerful rattle of “doubling 
drum.” 

- Attended by the eurgeon and his assistant, 
Captain Dabriconrt proceeded to the sick- 
bay, and was soon standing near the ham- 
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ee eS ee ee -* Se a 
mock, where swung, on his death-bed, the|jand where am 1? No, no, no—your honor. 
honest and once blythe maintopman, John| you are not my brother :” and he made an 
Rock wood. abortive effort to the accustomed pluck at 
There was no chaplain on board. At the||the forelock—the mark of deference to hig 
time of which we are speaking, there were,||commander; “I know better nor that: yoy 
at most, but three or four clergymen dispers-| jare my captain-—God bless you, sir.” 
ed among many ships, and it was seldom that “Your brother—your friend and brot 
a single cruizer was so fortunate as to pos-||believe it;” said the captain, placing much 
sess one. As Captain Dabriceurt stood over) |stress upon the words “ your friend and 
the dying man, gazing wistfully in the wan||brother !” 
countenance beneath him, he held open the}| ‘I cannot very well make out my bearings 
prayer book at the office of the visitation of) jand distance,” said Rockwood, hesitatingly 
the sick. ‘land with a very feeble voice. “I seem to 
‘Js he rational enough to benelit by divine ||/be in two places at once—in my own villace 
consolation?’ said the captain, addressing ||and my aunt’s room, looking out upon shp 
the surgeon. half-yearly parish land; and yet, things are 
“T hardly know, Captain Dabricourt.—|| about me that could only be on board ship, | 
The poor fellow fancies that he is overlook-||am sure I’ve had a methody parson praying 
ing a party of agricultural laborers who are|| with me the last two glasses; and what vexes 
mowing down the grass in the green fields|| me is, that I, a thorough seaman, who have al. 
of his native village. He is very restless.| ways done a seaman’s duty, should be buricd 
Listen !” ‘in a dirty grave ashore!” This was uttered 
“The scythes want sharpening, lubbers}|with many interruptions, yet the meaning 
all!’ murmured Rockwood. ‘See the wav-|| was distinct. 
ing grass rises again fast—fast as they sweep||_ “ John Rockwood,” said the captain, «| 
it down. <A ropeyarn for such mowers !||never, purposely, deceived any one. Collect 
They dono more than the summer windas it|{yourself, my good friend. Believe it, tha 
sweeps over the fields; there—there—there!” ||vou are now very dangerously ill, on board 
and he pointed to the dancing waves, all||his majesty’s ship Majestic.” 
green and joyous, which rose and fell not|} ‘In deep sea, and in blue water?” asked 
unlike the bending and rising grass in a mea-|/the poor man, anxiously. 
dow ready for the scythe. “The water blue as midnight—the depth 
Rockwood was then, silent for a space, | unfuthomable—we have no soundings.” 
gazing intently through the port-hole upon | Then, after a pause, the sailor suid, ina 
the sea, and feebly nodding his head and |very low, yet firm voice—I am ready—aye 
waving his attenuated hand to the motion of |—ready !" 
the waters. ‘ Yes,” he continued, “I know | ‘Then turn your thoughts with me to 
that { am very ill, and it is terrible to die |}your Maker,” replied Captain Dabricour.— 
here, away from my gallant ship, and my || He then read the necessary prayers, to which 
jolly, jolly messmates, I always hoped to be jit was evidert that the departing man at- 
buried in the cool blue seas, a thousand fa-|jtended devoutly, as, when the office was 
thoms down, below all the sharks, What a |finished, he appeared to lapse into conscious 
quiet, roomy, pleasant grave! No mould, no||ness; those that were about him prepared to 
dirt, no filthy worms, But now, poor Jack ||depart; his embrowned and now bony fingers 
will be huddled into the church-yard, among |j were uplifted, and he was perfectly heard to 
the bones of a parcel of shore-going sinners, ||ask—* Have I done my duty 1” 
to rot ina six feet deep grave. How I hate}| ‘“ Gallantly, nobly, bravely—always—al- 
that rotting! Mow away, mow away, ye||ways!” said Captain Dabricourt, with a voice 
lIubbers! You see the grass is up again be-||trembling with emotion. 
fore yehavetime i> bring your scythes round.” ||‘ Alow and aloft—alow and aloft! Hur. 
An expressive look passed between the|{rah!? {Tow faint, how pitiable was that dye 
captain and the surgeon, which plainly indi-|/ing shout. It was the last sound uttered by 
cated that they thought the poor fellow in ||John Rockwood, the maintopman. 
extremity, and that they ought not to pray|; In the middle-watch, two of his messmates 
with, but for him. The captain then com.-||were assisting the soil-maker in sewing Joba 
menced, with a solemn voice, reading the|jup in a hammock, chaunting, in a low voice, 
prayers for the sick at the point of depar-|{the simple dirge—* He’s gone, what a hearly 
ture. When he came to the words—* We||good fellow!” : 
humbly commend the soul of thisthy servant, || ‘Give him a double allowance of shot, 
our dear brcther,” the sailor rallied at the|[said one; “’cause as how, poor fellow, he 
word brother amazingly, for very strongly |jhad a notion that the deeper he went, It "a 
‘had the captain emphasized it. more becoming toa regular out and out sailor 
«Brother! my brother! Where is he?— But it’s my notion, that seeing as if we ¢ocs 


her, 
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duty, it won't signify where we start 
oe a we are all mustered at the 


, wh 
iat 38. We shall all be in time, depend 
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ar I think so, too,” said the slwabon 
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Tue last gleam of day was silvering the waters af the 
Guadalavier, at the mouth of which stands the ancient 
city of Valencia. Above the other buildings rose the 
tower of Miquilet, with its bell sending its solemn tones 
far and near, calling the inhabitaats to prayers. Far 
as the eye could reach, extended the fertile valley of 
Huerta de Valencia, studded with thriving villages, 
vineyards and cottages, bounded by the sea in the dis- 
tance, and surrounded by the lofty mountains of Catalo- 
nia, The stars were slowly gemming the fields uf azure, 
and the crescent moon ascending the vault of heaven | 
it was indeed a night of heauty—a seene to attune the 
mind to happiness and peace, 

The service had ceased, and the congregation was 


slowly departing from the cathedral of Saint Ceeilins. 
Among the last of the worshippers was a young female, ? 


closely shrouded in a mantilla, yet of so thin a texture 
was it, that her face and figure were almost percepti- 
ble. Inher hand she carried a fan of the most exqui- 
ste workmanship, but seemingly more for ornament 
than use; behind her hobbled an old) Deenna, who, 
with difficulty, kept pace with the tripping feet of 
Donna Isubella, for such was the name of the maiden. 
Close by her side walked a young and noble-lovking 
cavalier, whose deep dark eye was rivetted upon her, 
while ever and anon glances of recognition were ox- 
changed between them, ‘till, at length, the suspicion of 
the old lady was aroused, who, shouldered aside the 
youth, and seizing the arm of her young charge, quitted 
her not ‘till whey reached a noble mansion in the neigh- 
borhood of the ever verdant Glorictta, 

But the young cavalier was net to be thwarted in his 
design, which was, to convey to his lady loye a billet of 
appointment, nor was Donna Isabella deficient of inven- 
tion in favoring the wishes of her Jover, for just as she 
was on the eve of ascending the stairs leading to her 
mansion, she dropped her fan as if by accident. The, 
opportunity was immediately seized by the cavalier, 
who, lifting it, unseen to the Duenna, slipped within its: 
folds a billet, and kneeling, presented it to the blushing : 
girl. 

“You are too forward,” muttered the ancient lady. | 
“It is well her brother is not at hand, elae he would - 
chastive thy insalence.” | 

“Tle durst nat,” replied the cavalier; “ my blood is as: 
noble as that which flows within the veins of any of the 
race of Velasquez.” | 

“Hoity—toity, we shall see that,” said the old crane, | 
and raising her voice, she called for assistance. 

“Leave me, leave me, for the sake of the Virgin! 


mother,’” imploringly spoke Donna Isabella. HT 


“You will meet me, then, as specified within the 
billet,” said the youth. 





if “ < ‘ Sage * 
ji Twill, T will, God willing, and opportunity uccurs. 
Now leave me ! 
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The youth hastily snatehed her hand, and prossed it 
to his lips. The next moment be was lost ameng the 
mazes of the Glorietta. 

The noise ef the Duenna had alarmed the inmates of 
the mansion, who hastened to her assistance, but the 
calm demeanor of Tsabella converted their alarm into 
laughter, especially when she informed them that: the 
old dame’s cries urose solely from the polite attention of 
a passing cavalier in tendering her her fan which she 
had accidemally dropped. 

That night, when the bell of Mignilet told the mid« 
nighthour, fsabella stood in her baleony whieh overhang 
the garden, A slight movement was soon heard among 

the orange foliage, and a tall figure shrouded ina flowing 

mantle, advanced and stood beneath the baleony. 
Ho" Are you ready (7 asked the mask. 


i ; s ‘ 
To am! answered the maiden, in a breath scaree 


i wudible from terror. 
“Secure then this ladder to the raila and deseend, 
"And throwing a ladder of silken cords, it was) caughe 


iby Tsahella, who, having fastened it as desired, the 


next moment she was in the arma of hee lever 
“ Now, then, for the chapel of the Lady Mother,—ere 


morning you will be for ever mine,” 
“That morning vou will never see," eried Don 


Henriques, brother of Isabella, advancing from an 


umbrageous shrubbery close hy,—“ Traitor! villain? 
iworld vou seek ta dishonor the noble bloed of Velas- 


Draw, coward, and defend thyself!” 


tes ? 


or 


g, were the rapiers of the 


With the speed of lightain 
“opponents crossed, and with the speed of lightning was 
that of Henriques buried in the heart of the mask— 
who, falling, exelaimed: “ Henriquez, you have killed 
your Prince!” 

The alarm speedily brought the domesties to the 
scene of shmehter—dre mask was removed from tha 
face of the departed, and too surely were the gullant 
features of the noble Pedro, Prince of Castile and 
Arragon, revealed to the horror. stricken gaze of 
Henriques, 

With diffenlty did the domesties untwine the arms 
of Tsabella from the body of her lover—sense had 
forsunken her, and when she awoke to consejoustess, it 
was only to murmur the name of Pedro, with her 
dying breath, 

Mournful, yer grand wag the fimeral of the ill-fated 
Prince, and in pity to his love, was the sweet corpse of 
Isabella consigned to the royal tomb, to rest in death 
with her lover, while weary of lis lite— 

" Tenriquez fled to Venico, and, embarking 
Flong it away in bate with the Purk.” 

In the Cathedral of Saint Cecilins, may yet be scen 
the tomb of the unfortunate lovers. It stands in the 

east nave, containing the brief and simple inscription ; 


“Tue Town of Arrrecrton.’ 
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